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THE MOONLIGHT TRAILS 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


4 | ‘HERE was no wind; and the 
young fir-trees stood up straight 
and tall and stiffly pointed from 

the noiseless white levels of the snow. 

The blue-white moon of midwinter, 

sharply glittering like an icicle, hung 

high in a heaven clear as tempered steel. 

The young fir-trees were a second 
growth, on lands once well cleared, but 
afterwards reclaimed by the forest. 
They rose in serried phalanxes, with 
here and there a solitary sentinel of 
spruce, and here and there a little hud- 
dling group of yellow birches. The 
snow-spaces between formed sparkling 
alleys, and long, mysterious vistas, ex- 
panding frequently into amphitheatres 
of breathless stillness and flooding radi- 
ance. There was no trace of that most 
ghostly and elusive winter haze which 
represents the fine breathing of the for- 
est. Rather the air seemed like dia- 
monds held in solution, fluent as by 
miracle, and not without strange peril to 
be jarred by sound or motion. 

Yet presently the exaggerated tension 
of the stillness was broken, and no dis- 
aster followed. Two small, white, furry 
shapes came leaping, one behind the 
other, down one of the corridors of radi- 
ance, as lightly as if a wind were lifting 
and drifting them. It was as if some of 


the gentler spirits of the winter and the 
wild had seized the magic hour for an 
incarnation. Leaping at gay leisure, 
their little bodies would lengthen out to 
a span of nearly three feet, then round 
themselves together so that the soft pads 
of their hinder paws would touch the 
snow within a couple of inches of the 
prints from which their fore paws were 
even then starting to rise. The trail thus. 
drawn down the white aisle consisted of 
an orderly succession of close triplicate 
bunches of footprints, like no other trail 
of the wild folk. From time to time the 
two harmonious shapes would halt, sit 
up on their hindquarters, erect their 
long, attentive ears, glance about warily 
with their bulging eyes which, in this 
position, could see behind as well as in 
front of their narrow heads, wrinkle 
those cleft nostrils which were cunning 
to differentiate every scent upon the 
sharp air, and then browse hastily but 
with a cheerful relish at the spicy shoots 
of the young yellow birch. Feeding, 
however, was plainly not their chief pur- 
pose; and always within a few moments 
they would resume their leaping prog- 
ress through the white glitter and the 
hard, black shadows. 

Very soon their path led them out into 
a wide glade, fenced all about with the 
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serried and formal ranks of the young 
firs. It seemed as if the blue-white moon 
stared down into this space with a glassi- 
ness of brilliance even more deluding 
and magical than elsewhere. The snow 
here was crossed by a tangle of the fine 
triplicate tracks. Doubling upon them- 
selves in all directions and with obvious 
irresponsibility, they were evidently the 
trails of play rather than of business or 
of flight. Their pattern was the pattern 
of mirth; and some half dozen wild 
white rabbits were gayly weaving at it 
when the two newcomers joined them. 
Long ears twinkling, round eyes softly 
shining, they leaped lightly hither and 
thither, pausing every now and then to 
touch each other with their sensitive 
noses, or to pound on the snow with their 
strong hind legs in mock challenge. It 
seemed to be the play of care-free chil- 
dren, almost a kind of confused dance, a 
spontaneous expression of the joy of life. 
Nevertheless, for all the mirth of it, 
there was never a moment when two or 
more of the company were not to be 
seen sitting erect, with watchful ears 
and eyes, close in the shadow of the 
young fir-trees. For the night that was 
so favorable to the wild rabbits was 


favorable also to the fox, the wild-cat 


and the weasel. And death stalks joy 
forever among the kindred of the wild. 
From time to time one or another of 
the leaping players would take himself 
off through the fir-trees, while others 
continued to arrive along the moonlight 
trails. This went on till the moon had 
swung perhaps an hour’s distance on her 
shining course; then, suddenly it 
stopped; and just for a fleeting fraction 
of a breath all the players were motion- 
less, with ears one way. From one or 
another of the watchers there had come 
some signal, swift, but to the rabbits in- 
stantly clear. No onlooker not of the 
cleft-nose, long-ear clan could have told 
in what the signal consisted, or what was 
its full significance. But whatever it 
was, in a moment the players were all 
gone, vanishing to the east and west 
and south, all at once, as if blown off by 
a mighty breath. Only towards the north 
side of the open there went not one. 
Nevertheless, the moon, peering down 
with sharp scrutiny into the unshadowed 
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northern fringes of the open, failed to 
spy out any lurking shape of fox, wild- 
cat or weasel. Whatever the form in 
which fate had approached, it chose not 
to unmask its menace. Thereafter, for 
an hour or more, the sparkling glade 
with its woven devices was empty. Then, 
throughout the rest of the night, an oc- 
casional rabbit would go bounding 
across it hastily, on affairs intent, and 
paying no heed to its significant hiero- 
glyphs. And once, just before moon-set, 
came a large red fox and sniffed about 
the tangled trails with an interest not 
untinged with scorn. 


II. 


The young firwood covered a tract of 
poor land some miles in width, between 
the outskirts of the ancient forest and a 
small settlement known as Far Bazziley. 
In the best house of Far Bazziley—that 
of the parish clergyman—there lived a 
boy whom chance, and the capricious 
destiny of the. wild folk, led to take a 
sudden lively interest in the moonlight 
trails. Belonging to a different class 
from the other children of the settle- 
ment, he was kept from the district 
school and tutored at home, with more or 
less regularity, by his father. His lesson 
hours, as a rule, fell when the other boys 
were busy at their chores—and it was 
the tradition of Far Bazziley that boys 
were born to work, not play. Thus it 
happened that the boy had little of the 
companionship of his fellows. 

Being of too eager and adventurous a 
spirit to spend much of his leisure in 
reading, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and often found himself hungry 
for new interests. Animals he loved, 
and of all cruelty towards them he was 
fiercely intolerant. Great or small, it 
hurt him to see them hurt; and he was 
not slow to resent and resist that kind 
of discomfort. 

On more than one’ oceasion he had 
thrashed other boys of the settlement for 
torturing, with boyish playfulness and 
ingenuity, superfluous kittens which 
thrifty housewives had confided to them 
to drown. These rough interferences 
with custom did him no harm, for the 
boys were forced to respect his prowess, 














and they knew well enough that kittens 
had some kind of claim upon civiliza- 
tion. But when. it came to his overbear- 
ing championship of snakes, that was 
another matter, and he made himself ‘un- 
popular. It was rank tyranny, and dis- 
gustingly unnatural, if they could not 
crush a snake’s back with stones and 
then lay it out in the sun to die gradu- 
ally, without the risk of getting a black 
eye and bloodied nose for it. 

- It was in vain the boy explained, on 
the incontrovertible authority of his 
father, that the brilliant garter snake, 
the dainty little green snake, and indeed 
all the snakes of the neighborhood with- 
out exception, were as harmless as lady- 
bugs. A snake was a snake; and in the 
eyes of Far Bazziley to kill one, with 
such additions of painfulness in the 
process as could be devised on the mo- 
ment, was to obey biblical injunction. 
The boy, not unnaturally, was thrust 
more and more into the lonely eminence 
of his isolation. 

But one unfailing resource he had al- 
ways with him, and that was the hired 
man. His mother might be, as she usu- 
ally was, too absorbed in household 
cares to give adequate heed to his search- 
ing interrogations. His father might 
spend huge blanks of his time in inter- 
minable drives to outlying parts of his 
parish. But the hired man was always 
at hand. It was not always the same 
hired man. But whether his name were 
Bill or Tom, Henry or Mart or Chris, 
the boy found that he could safely look 
for some uniformity of characteristics, 
and that he could depend upon each in 
turn for some teaching that seemed. to 
him more practical and timely than 
equations or the conjugation of Nolo, 
Nolle, Nolui. 

At this particular time of the fre- 
quenting of the moonlight trails, the boy 
was unusually fortunate in his hired 
man. The latter was a boyish, enthusi- 
astic fellow, by the name of Andy, who 
had an interest in the kind of things 
which the boy held important. One 
morning as he was helping Andy with 
the barn work, the man said: 

“Tt?s about full moon now, and right 
handy weather for rabbit snarin’. What 
say if we git off to the woods this after- 
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noon, if your father ‘Il let us, an’ set 
some snares fer to-night, afore a new 
snow comes and spiles the tracks?” 

The silent and mysterious winter 
woods, the shining spaces of the snow 
marked here and there with strange 
footprints leading to unknown lairs, the 
clear glooms, the awe and the sense of 
unseen presences—these were what came 
thronging into the boy’s mind at Andy’s 
suggestion. All the wonderful possi- 
bilities of it! The wild spirit of adven- 
ture, the hunting zest of elemental man, 
stirred in his veins at the idea. Had he 
seen a rabbit being hurt he would have 
rushed with indignant pity to the rescue. 
But the idea* of rabbit-snaring, as pre- 
sented by Andy’s exciting words, fired a 
side of his imagination so remote from 
pity as to have no communication with 
it whatever along the nerves of sym- 
pathy or association. He was a vigorous 
and normal boy, and the jewel of con- 
sistency (which is usually paste) was 
therefore of as little consequence to him 
as to the most enlightened’of his elders. 
He threw himself with fervor into 
Andy’s scheme, plied him with exhaus- 
tive questions as to the methods of mak- 
ing and setting snares, and spent the 
rest of the morning, under direction, in 
whittling with his pocket knife the re- 
quired uprights and cross-pieces; and 
twisting the deadly nooses of fine copper 
wire. In the prime of the afternoon the 
two, on their snowshoes, set off gayly for 
the wood of the young fir-trees. 

Up the long slope of the snowy pas- 
ture lots, where the drifted hillocks 
sparkled crisply, and the black stumps 
here and there broke through in sugges- 
tive, fantastic shapes, and the gray ram- 
pikes towered bleakly to the upper air, 
the two climbed with brisk steps, the dry 
cold a tonic to nerve and vein. As they 
entered the fir woods a fine, balsamy tang 
breathed. up to greet them, and the boy’s 
nostrils took eager note of it. 

The first tracks to meet their eyes were 
the delicate footprints of the red squir- 
rel, ending abruptly at the foot of a tree 
somewhat larger than its fellows. Then 
the boy’s sharp eyes marked a trail very 
slender and precise—small, clear dots one 
after the other; and he had a feeling of 
protective tenderness to the maker of 
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that innocent little trail, till Andy told 
him that he of the dainty footprints 
was the bloodthirsty and indomitable 
weasel, the scourge of all the lesser for- 
est kin. 

The weasel’s trail led them presently 
to another track, consisting of those trip- 
licate clusters of prints, dropped lightly 
and far apart; and Andy said “Rabbits! 
and the weasel’s after them!” The 
words made a swift picture in the boy’s 
imagination; and he never forgot the 
trail of the wild rabbit or the trail of 
the weasel. 

Crossing these tracks, they soon came 
to one more beaten, along which it was 
plain that many rabbits had fared. This 
they followed, one going on either side 
of it that it might not be obliterated by 
the broad trail of their snowshoes; and 
in a little time it led them out upon the 
sheltered glade whereon the merry-mak- 
ers of the night before had held their 
revels. 

In the unclouded downpour of the 
sunlight the tracks stood forth with em- 
phasized distinctness, a melting, vapor- 
ous violet against the gold-white of the 
snowy surface; and to the boy’s eyes, 


though not to the man’s, was revealed a 


formal and intricate pattern in the 
tangled markings. To Andy it was in- 
comprehensible; but he saw at once that 
in the ways leading to the open it would 
be well to plant the snares. The boy, on 
the other hand, had a keener insight, and 
exclaimed at once, “What fun they must 
have been having!” But his sympathy 
was asleep. Nothing, at that moment, 
could wake it up so far as to make him 
realize the part he was about to play 
toward those childlike revellers of the 
moonlight trails. 

Skirting the glade, and stepping care- 
fully over the trails, they proceeded to 
set their snares at the openings of three 
‘of the main alleys; and for a little while 
the strokes of their hatchets rang out 
frostily on the still air as they chopped 
down fragrant armfuls of the young fir 
branches. 

Each of the three snares was set in 
this fashion: First they stuck the fir 
branches into the snow to form a thick 
green fence on both sides of the trail, 
with a passage only wide enough for one 
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rabbit at a time to pass through. On 
each side of this passage-way they drove 
securely a slender stake, notched on the 
inner face. Over the opening they bent 
down a springy sapling, securing its top, 
by a strong cord, to a small wooden 
cross-piece which was caught and held 
in the notches of the two uprights. From 
the under side of this’ cross-piece was 
suspended the easy-running noose of 
copper wire just ample enough for a 
rabbit’s head, with the ears lying back, 
to enter readily.. 

By the time the snares were set it was 
near sundown, and the young fir-trees 
were casting long, pointed, purple 
shadows. With the drawing on of even- 
ing the boy felt stirrings of a wild, pred- 
atory instinct. His skin tingled with a 
still excitement which he did not under- 
stand, and he went with a fierce yet fur- 
tive wariness, peering- into the shadows 
as if for prey. As he and Andy emerged 
from the woods, and strode silently down 
the desolate slopes of the pasture lots, 
he could think of nothing but his return 
on the morrow to see what prizes had 
fallen to his snares. His tenderness of 
heart, his enlightened sympathy with the 
four-footed kindred, much of his civili- 
zation, in fact, had vanished for the mo- 
ment, burnt out in the flame of an 
instinct handed down to him from his 
primeval ancestors. 


III. 


That night the moon rose over the 
young fir-woods blue-white and glittering 
as on the night before. The air was of 
the same biting stillness and vitreous 
transparency. The magic of it stirred 
up the same merry madness in the veins 
of the wild rabbits, and set them to aim- 
less gambolling instead of their usual 
cautious browsing in the thickets of yel- 
low birch. One by one and two by two 
the white shapes came drifting down the 
shadowed alleys and moonlight trails of 
the fir-wood towards the bright glade 
which they seemed to have adopted, for 
the time, as their playground. The lanes 
and ways were many that gave entrance 
to the glade; and presently some half 
dozen rabbits came bounding, from dif- 
ferent directions, across the radiant 
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open. But on the instant they, stopped 
and sat straight up on their haunches, 
ears erect, struck with consternation. 

There at the mouth of one of the 
alleys a white form jerked high into the 
air. It hung, silently struggling, whirl- 
ing round and round, and at the same 
time swaying up and down with the 
bending of the sapling-top from which it 
swung. The startled spectators had no 
comprehension of the sight, no signal- 
code to express the kind of peril it por- 
tended and how to flee from it. They sat 
gazing in terror. Then, at the next en- 
trance, there shot up into the brilliant 
air another like horror; and at the next, 
in the. same breath, another. The three 
hung kicking in a hideous silence. 

The spell was broken. The spectators, 
trembling under the imminence of a 
doom which they could not understand, 
vanished with long bounds by the oppo- 
site side of the glade. All was still 
again under the blue-white, wizard scru- 
tiny of the moon but those three kick- 
ing shapes. And these, too, in a few 
minutes hung motionless as the fir-trees 
and the snow. As the glassy cold took 
hold upon them they slowly stiffened. 

About an hour later a big red fox 
came trotting into the glade. The hang- 
ing shapes caught his eye at once. He 
knew all about snares, being an old fox, 
for years at odds with the settlement of 
Far Bazziley. -Casting a sharp glance 
about, he trotted over to the nearest snare 
and sniffed up desirously towards the 
white rabbit dangling above him. It 
was beyond his reach, and one unavail- 
ing spring convinced him of the fact. 
The second hung equally remote. But 
with the third he was more fortunate. 
The sapling was slender, and drooped its 
burden closer to the snow. With an easy 
leap the fox seized the dangling body, 
dragged it down, gnawed off its head to 
release the noose, and bore away the 
spoils in triumph, conscious of having 


scored against his human rivals in the. 


hunt. 
Late in the morning, when the sun 
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was pale in a sky that threatened snow- 
fall, the boy and Andy came, thrilling 
with anticipation, to see what the snares 
had captured. At the sight of the first 
victim, the stiff, furry body hanging in 
the air from the bowed top of the sap- 
ling, the boy’s nerves tingled with a 
novel and fierce sense of triumph. His 
heart leapt, his eyes flamed, and he 
sprang forwards, with a little cry, as a 
young beast might in sighting its first 
quarry. His companion, long used to 
the hunter’s enthusiasms, was less ex- 
cited. He went to the next snare, re- 
moved the victim, reset the catch and 
noose; while the boy, slinging his trophy 
over his shoulder with the air of a vet- 
eran (as he had seen it done in pictures), 
hastened on to the third to see why it 
had failed him.- To his untrained eye 
the trampled snow, the torn head, and 
the blood spots told the story in part; 
and as he looked a sense of the tragedy 
of it began to stir achingly at the roots 
of his heart. “A fox,” remarked Andy, 
in a matter-of-fact voice, coming up at 
the moment, with his prize hanging rig- 
idly, by the pathetically babyish hind 
legs, from the grasp of his mittened fist. 

The boy felt a spasm of indignation 
against the fox. Then, turning his gaze 
upon Andy’s capture, he was struck by 
the cruel marks of the noose under its 
jaws and behind its ears. He saw, for 
the first time, the half-open mouth, the 
small, jutting tongue, the expression of 
the dead eyes; and his face changed. He 
removed his own trophy from his shoul- 
der, and stared at it for some moments. 
Then two big tears rolled over his ruddy 
cheeks. With an angry exclamation he 
flung the dead rabbit down on the snow 
and ran to break up the snares. 

“We won’t snare any more rabbits, 
Andy,” he cried, averting his face, and 
starting homewards with a dogged set to 
his shoulders. Andy, picking up the re- 
jected spoils with a grin that was half 
bewilderment, half indulgent compre- 
hension, philosophically followed the 
penitent. 

















THE AUTOMOBILE 
IN FRENCH RECREATIVE LIFE 


By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


| Boye it is a some- 

what remarkable thing to find 

the French the acknowledged 
leaders in any one branch of sport, but 
in automobilism, as things are at pres- 
ent, at least, they unquestionably bear 
away the palm. To be sure, the sport is 
as yet so new, so much more a matter 
of possibilities than of actualities, that 
the most audacious of prophets would 
hesitate to venture a prediction upon 
what the next ten years are destined to 
add to our knowledge of it, or to say 
what country is to find an entirely sat- 
isfactory solution, what people will be 
at the end of the decade the acknowl- 
edged masters of the motor. But the 
French, if they were not the pioneers, 
are at least 'té-day the vanguard of the 
growing army of automobilists, and 
hardly ‘a month passes without their 
making a forward stride in the. perfect- 
ing of the road motor. 

Nothing related to sport has ever 
taken such hold upon France, or 
wrought so great a change in her recrea- 
tive life. From Brest to Nice, from 
Calais to Biarritz, the country is given 
over to automobilism heart and soul, 
and every day the.hum of the motor 
grows louder in the land, and the horse- 
less carriages increase in number. From 
the Automobile Club de France, the 
great headquarters of automobilism on 
the Place de la Concorde in Paris, out 
to the smallest roadside hotel in the 
most insignificant country town this 
new craze has stretched its tentacles like 
some gigantic octopus, and drawn into 
its service all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

To. one watching the passing stream 
of mechanical carriages on one of the 
great Parisian avenues or in the streets 
of some popular country resort it would 
seem that there were as many different 
types of French automobiles as there are 
Frenchmen to drive them, but among 
these countless varieties there are com- 





paratively few which fulfill all require- 
ments in anything approaching a satis- 
factory manner. 

It is possible and convenient to divide 
all French automobiles into five great 
classes: 1, Automobiles proper—that is 
to say, the large touring carriages of 
from twelve to twenty-four horse power, 
with accommodations for six, eight, or 
even twelve persons; 2, Motor cabs, in 
general size and appearance very simi- 
lar to the ordinary brougham; 3, Voitu- 
rettes, corresponding approximately to 
phaetons, and carrying two, three, or 
four passengers; 4, Motor tricycles with 
or without an extra seat in front or a 
little car drawn behind; and, 5, Racing 
machines, of tremendous size, power, 
and speed, but carrying but one or two 
passengers at the utmost. 

The range of size and excellence may 
be judged from the fact that there are 
motor tricycles for fifteen hundred 
francs and racing machines which have 
sold for sixty thousand. Confined as is 
our subject, however, to the influence of 
the automobile on French recreative 
life, we may at once exclude from notice 
the motor cabs, which are used for ordi- 
nary traffic in the large cities, and the 
racing machines, which are so distinct 
in character as to be worthy of separate 
consideration. For recreative life has 
to a large extent to do with the country, 
and it is in the country that the influ- 
ence of the automobile in France is 
most apparent. | 

For one unfamiliar with the condi- 
tions in France to-day as contrasted 
with those of five years ago it is almost 
impossible to realize the change that the 
growth of automobilism has wrought. 
There is a word which to the well-to-do 
French sportsman means more than 
sport, more than comfort, more than 
anything, and that is “chic.” Totally 
untranslatable, it is nevertheless akin to 
the English “smart,” and it is as much 
as possible the scepter with which the 
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French god of fashion rules his sub- 
jects. So it is that automobilism has 
come to be the ruling passion of the 
French out-of-door class, not solely be- 
cause it is enjoyable, for often it is not, 
or because it is healthy, for often it is 
quite the contrary, but because it is 
“chic.” 

It is a characteristic of certain vari- 
eties of sport that they are peculiarly 
annoying and obnoxious to all save their 
devotees. The perversity of human in- 
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cept those who are riding in it and those 
whose duty it is to take charge of it and 
keep it in repair. It may be a thing of 
beauty, which is decidedly exceptional, 
it may be rapid and commodious and 
convenient, but to the Philistine it can 
not fail to be a trial and an abomina- 
tion. It threatens to crush him at every 
venture he makes from the safe refuge 
of the sidewalk, it offends his senses with 
its bulky proportions, its rank fumes, 
and its irrepressible clamor, it frightens 


“MEN AND GIRLS GO BOBBING THROUGH SMALL VILLAGES.” 


telligence resents a widespread interest 
in anything for which, for one reason or 
another, its own enthusiasm is not 
aroused. This has always been true of 
golf, and it is particularly true of auto- 
mobilism, for until the millennium 
ushers in a noiseless, dustless, and odor- 
less motor, it is improbable that an 
automobile will ever be anything but an 
affliction to every one in its vicinity, ex- 


his horses, and it distracts his nerves, 
and so he condemns it, hypercritically, 
perhaps, but none the less emphatically. 
So much for the darker side. 

To its credit, it is undeniable that, in 
France at least, automobilism has 
proved more of a blessing than other- 
wise. It has built up not only the main 
industry of construction, but the attend- 
ant and dependent industries of care, 
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supply, and repair, which have acted as 
an impetus in every town, large and 
small, from end to. end of the land: It 
has called into being a vast multitude of 
mechanicians and caretakers, who are, 
for the most part, of that laboring class 
for which, in a continental country, it is 
most difficult to find employment, boys 
and young men—that is to say, of from 
fifteen to twenty-five. And finally, to 
approach our subject more nearly, it has 
doubled the distance which it is possible 
to cover in a day’s outing, and by this 
impetus to the innate love of the French 
for the open air, has taught them more 
about their country in one year than 
they could otherwise have learned in ten. 

In accounting for the remarkable 
growth of automobilism in France the 
essential fact must be borne in mind 
that this is a country where the road 
conditions are absolutely ideal. These 
broad macadam highways, survivals of 
Roman civilization, run from the main 
centers out to all corners of the land, per- 
fectly level for ten or fifteen miles at a 
stretch, and as firm and smooth as as- 
phalt. Mud is practically an unknown 
quantity, inequalities are things which 
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are suppressed by law. It is small won- 
der that where there exists perfection of 
road construction and preservation auto- 
mobilism has advanced by giant strides. 
But automobilism is too recent an in- 
novation to be viewed by the French 
peasant with anything but a distrustful 
eye. In Paris people no longer turn to 
watch a motor vehicle go by. It has 
come to be a commonplace. But in the 
country it is still much of a mystery, 
and its arrival is the signal for the as- 
sembling of a curious group of inter- 
ested spectators. In Paris familiarity 
has bred a species of contempt, and the 
automobile has lost enough of its dig- 
nity to be known by nicknames. It is 
an “auto” or a “teuf-teuf.” In the 
country it is still something akin to a 
noisy latter-day god, which is solemnly 
yclept a “machine,” or, more elaborately, 
une voiture automobile; or sometimes, 
insultingly, a saleté, which may be 
euphoniously translated as “nuisance.” 
The great racing machines or touring 
carriages, thundering through the nar- 
row streets of a country village, set the 
ready tongues of the inhabitants going 
like so many shuttles, and to discussing 
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“THE HUM OF THE MOTOR GROWS LOUD IN THE LAND.” 


their various merits or demerits with an 
eloquence that is picturesque if not par- 
ticularly well informed. 

It is in and about the fashionable 
summer and winter resorts and water- 
ing places that the influence of the auto- 
mobile upon French recreative life is 
most marked. In summer the high tide 
of automobilism surges about Trouville, 
Dieppe, Dinard, and Etretat; in winter, 
about Nice, Cannes, and Monte Carlo, 
while at all seasons of the year there is 
a constant succession of motor vehicles 
dashing through the popular resorts in 
the immediate vicinity of Paris, such as 


Versailles, Fontainebleau, St. Cloud, 
and St. Germain. 

At Trouville in particular, at the 
height of the season in mid-August, this 
sport: dominates all other amusements, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
fully half the conveyances passing of an 
afternoon through the main streets of 
the town are automobiles. At the Dean- 
ville race-track a special portion of the 
carriage enclosure is reserved for me- 
chanical vehicles, and here, while the 
races are in progress, they may be seen 
in a long line, including perhaps two 
score distinct varieties. 
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One can not drive for a mile along any 
of the magnificent roads of Normandy 
or Brittany without meeting an automo- 
bile flying along, twenty miles an hour, 
or drawn up at some convenient spot, the 
owner and his guests busily employed in 
unpacking luncheon baskets and snap- 
ping cameras. More than this, the auto- 
mobile has penetrated into the most out- 
of-the-way corners of France, and it is 
indeed an unenterprising roadside hos- 
telry that does not boast accommodations 
therefor, or include in its personnel a 
mechanician capable of assisting the 
automobilist in making necessary re- 
pairs. 

But the very fact that the owner: of an 
automobile is able to go faster and far- 
ther than the bicyclist, driver, or eques- 
trian brings in its wake a series of mis- 
haps peculiar to the pursuit, and on 
some secluded by-road one will now and 
again come upon the shattered wreck of 
a motor carriage, betrayed by defective 
steering gear into too intimate an ac- 
quaintance with the solidity of a high 
bank or'a stone wall. Or, again, it will 
be that some little rivet or crank has 
gone astray, and the stately carriage, 
none the less helpless for being to all ap- 
pearance sound, will be hopelessly 
stalled, ten miles from a hotel or repair 
shop, sometimes just as night is coming 
on or a gigantic thunder-storm is loom- 
ing overhead. Then it is that the despised 
horse is called into service to drag the 
disabled motor to its destination, and 
among all the trivial amusements which 
enliven the prosaic existence of the 
French peasant there is none more 
heartily appreciated than the: sight of 2 
pair of sturdy farm-horses towing a dis- 
abled automobile. It is an enforced sur- 
render of assumed superiority which ap- 
peals with peculiar eloquence to that in- 
born sense of irony for which the 
Frenchman, high or low, is justly cele- 
brated: 

And again, because France is not a 
new and growing country, there is an 
amusing incongruity in the constant 
meeting of the new and the old, as when 
some giant racing machine, glaringly 
modern with its crimson paint and brass 
trimmings, and with its occupants clad 
in the latest style of leather road cos- 
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tume, thunders down to the Seine and is 
carried across on the most primitive pos- 
sible ferry, a broad, shallow barge, pain- 
fully ‘poled from bank to bank by two 
slow-witted countrymen, to resume its 
headlong course upon the other side. It 
is a meeting of extremes in good earnest. 

Undeniably there is an absorbing fas- 
cination in the novelty of this headlong 
means of transport, and so the French, 
in whose estimation novelty covers a 
multitude of defects, are logically in the 
van of the movement. But it is to be 
hoped that the attention of a people 
famous for good taste will ere long be 
directed to the beautifying of what is 
now in almost all its features most un- 
picturesque. The French automobilist 
in what may be called his war-paint is 
a thing of singular and surpassing un- 
loveliness. In winter he is covered, head, 
body, and hands, with furs-of a sickly 
chrome, and of such abnormal thickness 
that their wearer is full twice the nor- 


_mal size of man. In summer his raiment 


is of leather, on which the accumulated 
dust lies like a gray pall. And at all 
seasons of the year he wears goggles so 
monstrous as to give him the appearance 
of a deep-sea diver. 

The “chauffeur,”’ or automobile 
groom, is a being sui generis. He is 
commonly about seventeen years of age, 
and wears a bottle-green livery, with a 
visor cap and leather leggings; and his 
affection for his machine is that of an 
engine driver for his locomotive. On 
the average French automobile when he 
does not occupy a kind of rumble, he sits 
at the driver’s feet, his own planted on 
the step, and when his employer is at 
luncheon he will proudly exhibit the 
mechanism to curious bystanders, but 
will often refuse to allow one to photo- 
graph the carriage. “It is a question of 
guarding the patents,” he says—which is 
sufficiently amusing to compensate for 
the loss of the picture. 

And so were it not for the celebrated 
fickleness of the French it might be 
thought that in their recreative life the 
horse is doomed. It would seem as if his 
impending-extinction, so long a stock 
jest with the alleged comic papers, were 
in the way of becoming stern reality. 
But let the horse take heart. Far in 
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the lead as are the French to-day in all 
branches of automobilism, the whole sys- 
tem is built upon the sand of popular 
fancy, not upon the rock of enterprise, 
and in the day when fashion ceases to 
smile upon the motor vehicle the incen- 
tive will be removed and French auto- 
mobiles will fall behind in the race. But 
if the Americans and English can 
preach many-a profitable lesson to their 
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French cousins, the latter can mount the 
pulpit with at least one text which we 
should do well to turn to account: that 
of government highways, maintained 
from year’s beginning to year’s end in a 
condition of absolute indefectibility. 
Without these all the mechanical genius 
in the world will never accomplish a 
satisfactory solution of the motor prob- 
lem or make it permanent. 








“THE COUNTRY ROADS OF FRANCE ABE IDEAL.” 











RIFLES FOR BIG GAME 


By. Horace Kephart 


shooting is comparatively a sim- 

ple matter, because the require- 
ments are few and simple. But with a 
hunting arm it is different. As soon as 
one takes a rifle into the field to hunt 
he learns that he can not carry a heavy 
gun on an all-day tramp without exces- 
sive fatigue. He finds that game will 
not always stand still to be shot at, that 
the canny wild things are expert in hid- 
ing, that it is one thing to shoot on a 
dead level and another to shoot into tall 
trees or down a steep hill, that his bullet 
has a curved flight and allowance must 
be made for distance, that it is impos- 
sible to aim truly with target sights into 
dark thickets or towards the sun, and in 
many other ways he finds how different 
field shooting is from such target prac- 
tice as is conducted on our ranges. He 
learns, too, that there are specialties even 
in big game shooting, and that the best 
rifle for one class of hunting may not be 
best for another. 

Suppose you have jumped a deer at 
close quarters in thick woods or under- 
brush. The deer is bounding. Trees are 
in the way. In a few seconds the animal 
may be out of sight. You must pick out 
an opening, and shoot quickly, or not at 
all. There is no scattering charge of 
shot in your gun—only a single bullet. 
But the animal is large and within 
stone’s throw. A bullet striking any- 
where within six inches of a certain spot 
back of the shoulder will bag your game. 
You shoot with a gunner’s aim, leveling 
the rifle as you would point your finger, 
and shooting with somewhat the same 
instinct that you would discharge an 
arrow or throw a baseball. In this case 
you want a light rifle that “comes up” 
like a shotgun, with coarse ‘sights that 
can be caught quickly. It should strike 
a knock-down blow. There should be a 
shot or two in reserve that can be de- 
livered in a second. Accuracy, as marks- 
men understand that term, is of minor 
consequence. Any rifle will hit such a 
mark if well held. Not coarse sights, nor 
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heavy recoil, nor hard trigger-pull handi- 
cap the shooter in such work, for he may 
wabble some, and flinch a little, but still 
hit a deer at fifty paces. 

But now suppose another case. You 
are stalking on a mountain side fairly 
clear of underbrush, or on a plain where 
cover is scarce, or along the shore of a 
lake or river—anywhere, in short, where 
your vision is unobstructed. Probably 
when the animal is seen it is a long way 
off. You approach it until there is no 
longer any cover, or until the beast shows 
signs of uneasiness. The distance is still 
considerable—so great, indeed, that a 
wabble of one-twentieth of an inch of the 
rifle’s muzzle at the instant of discharge 
will score a clean miss. The success of a 
hard day’s stalk, perhaps of an expen- 
sive and long-planned expedition, may 
hang upon this one shot. If you do not 
align the sights deliberately and accu- 
rately upon the mark, if you do not press 
off the trigger with the utmost nicety at 
precisely the right instant, you will go 
back to camp empty-handed and sore at 
heart. Here is where marksman’s aim 
comes into play. Here is where the skill 
of the nail-driver counts. Your rifle 
must not only be accurate in itself when 
tested from rest; it must be so built, 
sighted, and triggered that you can 
shoot it accurately offhand—which is 
another matter. For deliberate shooting 
at standing or slowly moving objects a 
fairly heavy rifle with “crowbar bal- 
ance,” rather fine sights, light trigger- 
pull, shooting very accurately, with flat 
trajectory and great smashing power, is 
the ideal arm. 

Gunning in a jungle is one thing; 
stalking in the open is another. Snap- 
shooting and nail-driving with the rifle 
are different arts. Now here is the rub. 
A sportsman going after American big 
game is likely to get into both of the 
above-mentioned situations on the same 
trip. He cannot carry what our British 
friends call a “battery,” for he hunts in 
a canoe, or on a pony, or depends upon 
his own legs. There is no attendant to 
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hand him the right gun at a critical 
moment. Consequently, American sports- 
men are not so solicitous about the best 
rifle for this or that specialty as they are 
about the best all-round rifle. Is it pos- 
sible to procure a weapon that can be 
shot with great accuracy in the field and 
at targets, but can be handled deftly in 
snap-shooting, and will smash bone or 
tissue as effectively as a .45 express? 
Can this same rifle be used with lighter 
charges that will not mangle small game, 
and will shoot accurately with such tra- 
jectory that you need make no allowance 
in sighting when you shift from the full- 
power load to the light one? 

Ten years ago this discussion might 
have been as brief as the famous chapter 
on the snakes of Ireland. There was no 
all-round rifle. But times have changed. 
The advance of chemical and mechanical 
science has given us a new type of 
weapon, the small-bore, high-power mili- 
tary rifle, using smokeless powder and 
jacketed bullets. There are many vari- 
eties of this type, but all are charac- 
terized by high velocity, flat trajectory, 
great penetration, accuracy up to 1100 or 


1200 yards, absence of smoke, lightness 
of ammunition, and light recoil. These 
are advantages so important from a mil- 
itary standpoint that all nations have 


adopted the new arms. Hunters of big 
game were naturally interested in this 
change of armament. They appreciated 
the good points of the small-bores. They 
have always been inclined to favor 
weapons taking government ammunition, 
because it can be bought at frontier posts 
where none other may be procurable. 
But it was feared that such small-cali- 
ber bullets would not be effective on large 
or dangerous-game. The service cartridge 
of the .30 U. S. A. rifle will pierce a 
half-inch plate of boiler-iron or a three- 
foot elm-tree; but penetration alone 
does not suffice in hunting. Although 
a shot through brain or spine will cause 
almost instant death regardless of the 
size of the bullet, yet one can not always 
count on hitting a vital spot. If the 
game is running, or partially hidden, 
or the light is bad, or the wind high, or 
the distance uncertain, we must take 
some chances. What is needed is a 
smashing, knock-out blow, that will 
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make the beast wilt, even though struck 
in ham or paunch. Now the service .30 
bullet has a so-called “explosive” effect at 
moderate range when striking an organ 
distended by fluid; but through flesh or 
empty viscera it merely drills a small, 
round hole, which immediately contracts 
and lets out searcely any blood, while the 
bullet, piercing with ease, expends most 
of its momentum upon trees or rocks in 
the distance. Such a wound imparts no 
more shock than a carter’s whip, and it 
soon heals. 

The same trouble had been experi- 
enced, though in less degree, with or- 
dinary large-caliber bullets, and a way 
had been found to overcome it. By cast- 
ing the point of a bullet hollow, the 
missile will expand on impact, making a 
hole in flesh much larger than the bul- 
let’s normal diameter. A similar expe- 
dient was at once tried with the small- 
bore military bullets, and is still used to 
some extent abroad. But when a bullet 
is lightened, and its center of gravity 
shifted in this manner, its accuracy is 
not so good, the wind affects it more, and 
its trajectory is altered, obliging one to 
shift his sights according as he is using 
solid or hollow bullets. These objections 
are removed, and better penetration, 
with sufficient expansion obtained by 
using a solid soft-point bullet—that is to 
say, one on which the steel mantel covers 
only the base and bearing-surface of the 
projectile, leaving naked lead exposed at 
its point. The high velocity imparted by 
nitro powder suffices to upset or mush- 
room such a soft point when it strikes, 
and the long, solid core ensures penetra- 
tion. 

Experience has proven that soft-point 
bullets of .30 caliber, when driven at a 
muzzle-velocity of 2000 feet:a second, are 
powerful enough for any game found on 
this continent—provided the bullets are 
relatively long and heavy, their mantels 
are thick and hard, and enough lead is 
exposed at the point. These provisos 
will bear study. For example, a standard 
soft-point bullet for the .30 U. S. A. car- 
tridge, weighs 220 grains, and its rather 
thick mantel of cupro-nickel-steel has a 
long bearing on the core. On the con- 
trary, a .30-30 soft-point bullet, though 
of nearly the same diameter, is shorter, 
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weighs only 170 grains, and its jacket of 
tinned copper is thin and soft. Now, if 
both these projectiles issue from the 
muzzle with the same speed, that of the 
.30-30 will of course have less momen- 
tum, and will fly to pieces more readily 
on impact, while, at ranges beyond 200 
yards, it will lose speed more quickly, 
and consequently will have a higher tra- 
jectory and shorter range. It follows 
that close attention should be given to 
weight of bullet and thickness of mantel, 
in selecting a cartridge to be used on 
game larger than deer. 

Hasty inferences should not be drawn 
from the curious fact that soft-point bul- 
lets penetrate as deeply into steel plate 
as full-manteled ones do, though making 
larger holes. It is astonishing but true 
that the 117 grain soft-point bullet from 
a .25-35 will pierce as far in steel plate as 
the full-manteled bullet from a _ .30 
U. S. A. (at very short range). But in 
wood or other material of mild resistance 
soft-points do not pierce a third as far as 
full-manteled bullets. The penetration 
of a soft-point .30 U. S. A. in white pine 
is the same as that of a 300 grain solid 
lead bullet from a .45-90 black powder 
cartridge; but in harder material it is 
greater; and the smashing effect of the 
.30 is greater in any case. 

Personally, I consider that the .30-30 
cartridge, or even the .25-35, is powerful 
enough for such game as Virginia deer. 
Many successful hunters use them~ on 
elk or moose. But for all-round work I 
prefer the .30 U. S. A. cartridge. Here 
are some of the things you can do with 
it, if you are a marksman: 

1. You can outclass a Springfield in 
long-range sharpshooting, or in any 
sharpshooting at unknown distances. 

2. With soft-point bullets of proper 
make you can smash bone or tissue as 
effectively as with a .45 or .50 caliber ex- 
press. 

3. Procure a lot of full-manteled 
-30-30-160 Winchester bullets. Their ac- 
tual diameter is .305 inch, whereas that 
of the .20 U. S. A. is .308. Get a good 
mechanic to make you a swage with 
which to upset these light bullets to .308 
caliber. You can swage several hundred 
of them in an evening. Take a batch of 
new shells (those which have once been 
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fired with standard charge are brittle) 
and load them with 15 grains weight of 
smokeless powder, with above bullets, us- 
ing no wad, but leaving the powder loose 
in shell. Use 74 U. M. C. or 24 W. 
primers. This reduced load _ shoots 
steadily into a 6-inch circle at 200 yards. 
You can shoot through a grouse length- 
wise without spoiling an ounce of meat. 
The shells can be reloaded many times, 
at a cost of about one dollar a hundred. 
The rifle cannot lead, even though it be 
a little rusty. There is no difference in 
“line” or drift between this. reduced 
charge and the regular full-power car- 
tridge up to 200 yards. Now sight your 
rifle to strike center of a 6-inch bull’s-eye 
at 125 yards with standard charge, when 
aiming with bead just touching bottom 
of bull’s-eye. You will find that, with the 
gun so sighted, both the full-power and 
the reduced charges will shoot into the 
same hole up to 50 yards. By holding 
“dead on” (aiming at center of bull’s-eye 
instead of at the lower edge) the reduced 
charge will strike center at 100 yards, and 
the full-power cartridge is good for 200 
yards. In other words, no matter which 
cartridge you are using your rifle is cor- 
rectly sighted for any game, from squir- 
rels to moose, and you are always ready 
for anything that may turn up. 

4. By using a bullet weighing 125 
grains, and a few grains of a low-pres- 
sure smokeless powder you can practice 
in the basement of a city house, shooting 
as accurately as with a .22 and your 
next-door neighbor will not be disturbed. 
Hundreds of shots may be fired without 
cleaning, and there will be no trace of 
lead in the rifle barrel. The same bullet, 
with 8 to 15 grains of powder, shoots ac- 
curately up to 100 yards. 

I give these details because I know 
that nearly every owner of a high-power 
rifle seeks a light load for small game 
and target practice, and that few succeed 
in getting satisfactory results. Lead 
bullets of ordinary pattern are unsuit- 
able for such guns, and black powder 
eannot be used. The short-range car- 
tridges for the .20 U. S. A. that are sup- 
plied by ammunition makers are worth- 
less. They are inaccurate, they lead the 
gun, and their trajectory is too high for 
practical hunting. 
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For snap-shooting, a rifle should be 
fairly light. Every one who, by toting a 
10 or 12 pound gun on an all-day tramp, 
has worn out first his arms, then his 
shoulders, and finally has jumped a deer 
when the gun was astraddle the back of 
his neck, knows all about this. But a 
rifle may be too light. Many of the new 
crop of high-power repeaters have this 
fault. Their makers, following military 
precedent (usually bad), have turned out 
very light rifles by taking weight out of 
the barrel. As the violent pressure of 
smokeless powder is chiefly expended in 
the chamber of the gun and a few inches 
forward, the rest of the barrel need not 
be thick, so far as safety is concerned. 
Consequently a rifle barrel is now shaped 
somewhat like a cannon, with thick 
breech and long, thin barrel. Now here 
comes trouble; for this makes a sort of 
tuning-fork of the barrel, causing it to 
vibrate excessively on explosion. The 


result is that many of these rifles are in- 
accurate, and all of them are liable to 
flip. “Flip” means that when the rifle is 
shot with a heavy charge its barrel first 
buckles up in the middle, then flips con- 
trariwise, and finally (after the bullet 


has sped) settles again to a straight line. 
The direction of this flip can only be 
learned by testing. It depends upon 
length of barrel, tension of the metal, 
character of breech mechanism, and 
bend of stock. Flip may be fairly con- 
stant in a given rifle, so that the gun 
shoots accurately with a given charge 
when its sights are adjusted to allow for 
flip. But if a light charge is then used, 
there will be no flip, and the rifle shoots 
true to its normal line of fire. Conse- 
quently only one kind of ammunition 
can be used in that gun. I have seen a 
rifle that was correctly sighted for the 
standard high-pressure load shoot 6 
inches to the right at 50 yards with a re- 
duced charge. Yet this same reduced 
charge showed no difference in drift 
from the full-power cartridge at 200 
yards when shot from a thick, stiff 
barrel. 

A 63 or 7 pound rifle for the .30 U.S. A. 
cartridge is a monstrosity. It is prob- 
ably inaccurate, it is sure to flip, and— 
it needs a mule behind it to kick back 
when it goes off. Undoubtedly one does 
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not feel recoil in the field as he does in 
target practice; but it is by target prac- 
tice that you get acquainted with your 
gun. How can you adjust your sights 
correctly, save by firing many series of 
shots from muzzle-and-elbow rest? If 
you flinch then, what do you learn? No 
city man can become a good field shot 
unless he first works faithfully at tar- 
gets, and learns to hit them. He can not 
hit them if he flinches. 

There is another objection to a rifle 
barrel that tapers rapidly from breech to 
muzzle. It must have an abnormally 
high front sight, that sticks up like a 
sore thumb, and makes you very prone to 
overshoot in quick firing. 

My own opinion is that a .30-40 rifle 
for all-round shooting should weigh not 
less than 8 pounds, nor over 9, and that 
as much as practicable of this weight 
should be in the barrel, where a gun’s 
shooting qualities lie. This would also 
improve the balance of the arm, for a 
rifle should not balance immediately in 
front of the trigger-guard, but at a point 
3 or 4 inches in front of it. This is 
partly to aid steady holding, and partly 
for convenience in carrying. The: latter 
point is especially noticed in rifles with 
protruding box-magazines, which, as now 
made, are a nuisance to carry, because 
they balance just where you cannot grip 
them. , 

The all-round rifle should have a thin 
shotgun butt, because the prongs of a 
crescent butt interfere with quick shoot- 
ing. It should also have a sling, espe- 
cially for mountaineering, where both 
hands should be free, and for -long 
tramps to and from the hunting ground. 

The conventional patterns of Ameri- 
can rifles are radically defective in two 
things of vital consequence in accurate 
marksmanship. These are sights and 
trigger-pull. The first thing an experi- 
enced rifleman does with a new rifle is to 
knock off the factory sights, replace them 
with others more practical, and smoothen 
or lighten the trigger-pull. Nobody can 
shoot straight with a plain nickle front 
sight and buckhorn rear save under se- 
lected conditions. Try it on a bright 
day, by shooting successively towards the 
four points of the compass. Then try it 
in dark woods, or over the snow, or 
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towards dawn or twilight. The ~ front 
sight should have an ivory bead. The 
rear sight should be a large aperture 
with thin rim, éither on the receiver or 
tang, and adjustable for elevation. A 
buckhorn, or plain bar, on the barrel is 
sure to blur, and it cuts off half of the 
object aimed at and all the ground in its 
neighborhood. 

Triggers should be made so that they 
will not creep, but will pull off sharply 
and positively There should be a set- 
screw on the hammer, or other means of 
adjusting the trigger-pull to suit indi- 
vidual preferences. 

Finally, the breech mechanism of a 
rifle should be tight, to exclude sand and 
snow; and it should be so simple and get- 
at-able that a hunter can dismount and 
reassemble it with no tool but an ex- 
temporized screw-driver. If ever you 
get hung up 90 miles from a blacksmith’s 
shop you will appreciate this. The feed 
and extraction should be powerful and 
true. A jammed magazine or a stuck 
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shell bring anathema upon sun, moon, 
stars, and all your ancestors. 

On looking back over this article, I 
find it consists only of a few desultory 
remarks on a subject that deserves vol- 
umes. Some of my views may be un- 
popular. Well, riflemen are of many 
minds as to arms and ammunition. But 
on one thing they all agree. The rifle is 
a noble weapon. It brings us pleasures 
that no scatter-gunner can ever know. 
A shotgun takes you into cultivated 
fields, or into those narrow wastes within 
sight and sound of civilization. But the 
rifle entices its bearer far into primeval 
forests, into mountains and deserts un- 
tenanted by man. To him in whom the 
primitive virtues of courage, energy, and 
love of adventure have not been sapped 
there is scarce a joy comparable to that 
of roaming at will through wild regions, 
viewing the glories of the unspoiled 
earth, and feeling the inexpressible thrill 
of manliness sore tested by privation and 
hazard, but armed and undismayed. 





UNANSWERED 
By Arthur Macdonald Dole 


A sycamore beckoned as I hastened by to-day, 
A bay-tree called me softly, murm’ring gently in its play, 
But with a fitful shiver ceased; for I went on my way. 


A live-oak then half challenged, with a signal whispered low, 
And waved imploringly for me to linger, yea, I trow 
It even caught my careless hand; yet withal would I go. 


A jaunty flower nestling midst the fragrant wayside sage, 
Gave gladsome nod in greeting, vainly striving to engage 
My thoughts so hopelessly intent on scenes of worldly stage. 


A singing bird winged near mé to a bush with happy song 
The lilted notes swelled daringly in sweet cadential throng, 
Still did I give no welcome as I quickly sped along. 


Ah! lost the moment, lost the hour, and lost this day one bond 
That links man’s sordid selfishness with purer things beyond, 
For Nature called me to her soul and I did not respond. 





“THE RACE.” 


BY CECIL ALDIN, 


ABOUT SPORTING PRINTS 
H. Ingalls Kimball 


who was born in Frankfort in 

1670, and who probably never 
heard of such an altogether senseless 
pastime as riding to hounds, shares with 
your sturdy British gentleman of a cen- 
tury ago whatever there is of credit in 
the sporting print; for Le Blond in- 
vented the printing of etched plates in 
color, and the country gentleman, whose 
love of horseflesh outweighed his love of 
art, insisted that his prints should depict 
him and his friends in pink coats and 
white breeches, with a background of 
rolling country and a pack of hounds in 
the fore. It is unfortunate that his taste 
in the matter of art should have been 
less delicate than as to port and madeira, 
and that he should have been satisfied 
with pretty bad drawing, and sometimes 
even with the crudest of color. If we 
held to the term, we should have to in- 
clude under the general subject of Sport- 
ing Prints many which treated neither 
of the hunt nor the turf, the moors or 
the king’s highway; for in the early part 
of the century the word “sport” was 
broad in its scope and embraced many 
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scenes in town as well as country. Un- 
fortunately most of these prints have 
been destroyed, for they fell into the 
hands of the old gentleman’s wife and 
daughters at his: death. In any event, 
though they were rare and valuable they 
could hardly be publicly reproduced 
nowadays. 

It is unfortunate, too, that most of the 
sporting prints were made either by 
hacks, who did them solely for the price 
they fetched, or by amateurs whose 
knowledge of sport far exceeded their 
technical artistic ability. To‘this rule, 
however, there are one or two notable 
and happy exceptions, for Thomas Row- 
landson, one of the greatest caricaturists 
of his own or any time, did some splen- 
did sporting plates, which had in them 
plenty of snap and “go,” and much of 
his genial humor. Rowlandson himself 
lived a pretty gay life, and the sporting 
subjects he drew were done at the sug- 
gestion—often after the sketches—of his 
rich friends from the country. 

It is quite remarkable that more art- 
ists should not have followed a branch of 
art which must lave been profitable, and 
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must also have had a certain charm. As 
a matter of fact, almost any print which 
has been sufficiently good to survive the 
hundred years since it was made will 
bear the name of one of a little coterie 
of men who could be counted on the 
fingers of your two hands. ; 
The publishers of them were even less 
numerous. Mrs. Humphrey, with her 
little print shop, which was often fre- 
quented by the notables of the day who 
bought caricatures of themselves with 
the best-of humor in the world; Mr. Ru- 
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the position of the whip on the York and- 
London Highflier, and graduated from 
this high seat to the position of artist 
and publisher, who painted the winners 
of the Saint Leger for thirty-three years. 

Samuel Howitt seems to have done 
nothing of any moment. except sporting 
prints, and most of them have a good 
deal of spirit and are pretty well col- 
ored. He was a brother-in-law to Row- 
landson, and, like Herring, was. abso- 
lutely without technical training. 

Then there was Robert Pollard, whose 
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dolph Ackermann, with his “Repository 
of Art and Fashion,” and the Messrs. 
Fores, of the City, being about all there 
were, although many prints bear the 
name of John Frederick Herring, who 
seems to have been his own publisher ex- 
clusively, for no print from his estab- 
lishment is signed by any other artist, 
although there are so many different 
styles that they must have been done by 
a number of men. Herring, by the way, 
like most of the other publishers of 
sporting prints, had almost no artistic 
education, having begun life as a coach 
painter, after which he was promoted to 


early training was that of a silversmith 
(so, you remember, was Hogarth’s), who 
made a good “many prints of distinc- 
tively sporting subjects, especially coach- 
ing. Most of them were after his own 
design and all were more than ordinarily 
good. Like his confréres,' however, he 
seems to have gone to the bad, for he 
died poor in 1838. His son James also 
did some good coaching pieces. 

Another man who had almost no 
training—having devoted his early years 
to mastering the profession of a tallow 
chandler—was John Scott, who engraved 
some of the best plates of the whole 
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period. He was a pupil of Pollard’s, by the 
way, but most of his plates were after de- 
signs by other men. There is a fine series 
of Horses and Dogs, which was published 
in 1831 in “The Sportsman’s Reposi- 
tory; a Correct Delineation of the Horse 
and Dog,” written by Scott, and with his 
own and his brother’s plates. The horses 
were painted by J. N. Sartorius, Jr., and 
Benjamin Marshall. The dogs were done 
by Philip Reinagle, who was a pupil of 
Allan Ramsay, court painter of George 
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1733, and, although he did not die until 
1807, it is probable that plates after 
some of his pictures must have been 
made before 1780. If this is so they 
would be among the earliest if not the 
earliest of the distinctly sporting prints. 

You will find the name of H. W. Bun- 
bury on many a good print; but always 
as inv., rarely del. and never sculp. He 
was a son of Sir William Bunbury, of 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, and was a great 
lover of sport and sporting men, of art 
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Third and Queen Charlotte. There is a 
more or less amusing tale to the effect 
that once when Ramsay was going to the 
Continent for a jaunt he left an order 
for Reinagle to paint “fifty pairs of 
kings and queens at ten guineas each.” 
Reinagle filled the commission and then 
resigned and took up painting dogs, 
which he continued with great success, 
changing sometimes to other animals, 
until he died in 1812. 

Another man for whom Scott made a 
number of plates was Sawray Gilpin, who 
was notable only because he was born in 
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and of artists. It-is probable that he is 
responsible for many more prints than 
those which bear his name. He was al- 
ways gadding about the print shops and 
coffee houses with Howitt and Rowland- 
son, Gilray, Cruikshank, and the rest, 
and even Sir Joshua was very fond of 
him. Sometimes he made sketches from 
which his friends made plates, and still 
oftener suggested subjects for carica- 
tures or humorous bits. It’s a pity we 
don’t know more about him. It’s a pity, 
indeed, that we know so little about most 
of the men who made sporting prints, 
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and it only goes to show that their value 
as real artists, even in their own time, 


could not have been great. 

By no means all of the prints were 
originally issued as such, very many of 
them having gone to the embellishment 
or illustration of the many books on 
sporting subjects which have always 


been so popular. Some of these books 
had over a hundred plates by the best 
known men of the time, all carefully 
etched and aquatinted and printed in 
colors; but in most of the books the 
prints appeared simply in outline, and 
many of them have in the last few years 
been taken from the binding, colored by 
hand and sold as tinted impressions. 
Probably the best known of all the 
makers of the sporting prints—chiefly 
because he made such a vast number of 
them—was Henry Alken, whose plates 
are so numerous that no complete list of 
them has ever been prepared. Beginning 
about 1815 or 1820, and going steadily 
and sturdily forwards without interrup- 
tion through the period of “Birthday 
Gems,” “Gift Books,” steel engravings 
and lithographs (which process came to 
England about 1830), Alken continued 
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to make etched plates of the chase and to 
have them printed in color. Along about 
1849 he seems to have been in the employ 
of Messrs. S. & T. Fuller, who conducted 
an art establishment in London much 
similar to Ackermann’s “Repository,” 
but they also seem to have undertaken 
the instruction of the young in the va- 
rious arts, and among the books which 
they published was one by Alken himself 
on the art of etching, in which his views 
on the subject are expressed as follows: 
“Unlike a pencil or water-color drawing, 
unlike a painting in oils, or a work in 
marble, which can only gratify those who 
at one time examine it, the impressions 
from an etching may be multiplied by 
thousands to grace the portfolios, the al- 
bums and the scrap books of near and 
distant relatives and friends, and to 
awaken reminiscences of the etcher and 
giver when otherwise they would not 
arise.” Speaking of his own ability as a 
teacher, and justifying himself in the 
writing of the manual, he goes on: 
“Forty years’ practice in the various 
methods of engraving, with some natu- 
ral mechanical genius, may be considered 
as some qualification for this task. Nor 
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will my endeavors prove less successful 
from the fact that during a great portion 
of that time I have been in the habit of 
giving lessons in the library, parlor and 
drawing-room by which I must, natu- 
ally, have acquired a method of miti- 
eating and, where practical, of altogether 
avoiding the unpleasant processes of the 
art”? ~ Some one said, “Oh, that mine 
nemy might write a book!” then Alken 
vent and did it, for if any man would 
criticise Alken’s standpoint in his work 
he has but to quote the words of Alken 
himself. But he could draw! 

From 1830 to 1860—the black walnut 
age—or thereabouts, there was a flood of 
sporting prints, but few of them were 
good. In the first place, the introduction 
of lithography in England—which vastly 
cheapened reproduction—made the sale 
of etchings difficult, especially those 
which were printed in color. Then, too, 
the public taste seems to have degen- 
erated in many ways; and, while there 
were undoubtedly many great painters 
and etchers during the middle of this 
century, they appealed but little to the 
class who had made sporting prints pos- 
sible. Of course George Cruikshank and 
John Leech and other great men of dis- 
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tinctly popular reputation were working 
all this time; but their drawings were 
usually cut. on wood and printed in 
“Punch,” or as illustrations to books. 

The last few years, which have brought 
to the world some appreciation of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies in furniture, in printing, and in 
architecture, have quite naturally 
brought forth men who are doing work 
which, while modeled on eighteenth cen- 
tury lines, bears at the same time the im- 
print of the twentieth. Among these men 
Cecil Aldin, John Hassall, and B. H. 
Smale, of London, are far and away the 
most notable as regards sporting prints. 
They work in strong, bold outline and 
sturdy colors, and it is a pity that their 
plates should be almost entirely litho- 
graphic; but, though they lack the deli- 
cacy of the old etchings, and although 
almost any color which has undergone 
the mellowing influence of years is better 
than the crude pigment as it is first ap- 
plied, the work of these three men is still 
distinctly good, and the print sellers of 
London have made small fortunes in dis- 
posing of it at “a guinea the sheet.” 

So much for the best of the men who 
designed and etched sporting prints. 
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BY WILLIAM IOGARTH. 
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And now a word about the mechanical © 
process by which they were produced. A 
plate engraved in 1785 by Rowlandson, 
entitled “Copper-plate Printers at 
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Work,” is vastly interesting, as showing 
how his own plates were printed. It is. 
probably drawn from the room in which 
the prints from the caricaturist’s etch- 
ings were pulled, an apartment evidently 
near the sky. A couple of stalwart 
printers are hard at work rubbing ink of 
various colors into the copper plates. A 
sturdy workman is turning the press, 
while a little oddity of a printer is draw- 
ing an impression from the copper lately 
under pressure. 

It may be well to say that the method 
of producing an etching is as follows: A 
piece of smooth copper is covered with a 
thin layer of beeswax or other material 
which is not attacked by acid. On this 
surface is scratched the drawing; then 
the surface of the plate is covered with 
acid, which eats away the metal where 
the lines have been scratched. In being 
printed, the plate is entirely covered with 
ink, and then all the ink is wiped off of 
the surface, so that only that which re- 
mains in the sunken lines is impressed 
upon the paper. 

In color printing from an etched plate 
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the surface of all the solid colors is 
slightly roughened and the color is put 


on little by little in the various portions 


of the plate, according to the required 
shade, after which the plate is wiped and 
printed as usual. This is the process 
which was invented by Le Blond, and by 
which many of the most beautiful im- 
pressions from fine engravings have been 
produced. 

In the cheaper grades of work the 
color is more roughly put on, and all the 
small touches are made in water color on 
the finished print, and this touching up 
of the impressions sometimes makes it 
difficult to tell a plate which was printed 
in color from one which was colored en- 
tirely by hand. 

The method pursued by Rowlandson, 
and probably pretty closely followed by 
his colleagues, was as follows: A neat 
and carefully finished drawing was first 
prepared, and Rowlandson etched the 
outline sharply and clearly on the copper 
plate; an impression from the“bitten-in” 
outline was printed on drawing-paper, 
and the artist put in his shadows, model- 
ing the forms and sketchy distance with 
India ink, in the most delicate handling 
possible; the shadows were then copied 
in aquatint on the outline plate, some- 
times by the designer, but in most cases 
by an engraver who practised this par- 
ticular branch, which a few experts were 
able to manipulate with considerable 
dexterity and nicety. Rowlandson next 
completed the coloring of his own India- 
ink-shaded impression in delicate tints, 
harmoniously selected, his sense of color 


-being of a refined order as regarded the 


disposal of tender shades agreeable’ to 
the eye. His aptitude in this respect is 
quite as remarkable as his ease of’ delin- 
eation; and if his outlines can be copied 
with any approach to deceiving the eye 
of a connoisseur, an attempt to imitate 
his color, simply as it remained in its 
characteristics, is tolerably certain to be- 
tray the fraud. 

The tinted impression, which was in- 
tentionally finished with greater delicacy 
and elaboration than the artist generally 
displayed, served as a copy for imita- 
tion, which was handed to Mr. Acker: 
mann’s trained staff of* colorists, the 
publisher finding constant employmen! 
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for a number of clever persons whom he 
had educated expressly for this skilled 
employment. These artists had worked 
under his auspices and personal super- 
vision for years, until, by constant prac- 
tice and the pains which were taken by 
the publisher to improve their abilities, 
they attained a degree of perfection and 
neatness never arrived at before, and al- 
most: beyond belief in the present day, 
when the system has fallen into com- 
parative disuse. The assistants did their 
best to reproduce the effect of the origi- 
nal drawings, and the number of impres- 
sions required to satisfy the public must 
nave kept them constantly at work, and 
occasionally. jeopardized their high finish. 
There is an amazing contrast between the 
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“price, one shilling, colored,” after a 
school of vulgarity to which the pano- 
rama of the Lord Mayor’s Show at one 
penny, with its four yards of florid tenu- 
ity, is quite a refined work of art. 
Rowlandson himself, by the way, used 
to sometimes counterfeit his own work 
in a curious fashion, which was doubt- 
less practised by other artists as well, 
though such spurious self-imitations are 
not of frequent occurrence. It is said 
that he would: saunter from his neigh- 
boring lodgings in the Adelphi, round to 
the Repository of Arts, and, as the title 
of Mr. Ackermann’s establishment was 
no misnomer, every possible appliance 
was there found ready to hand. The art- 
ist would order a saucer of vermilion ° 
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plates issued from Ackermann’s Reposi- 
tory, worked out like elaborate water- 
color drawings,. in subdued, well-bal- 
anced tints, with the utmost lightness 
and skill of touch, and the lurid, chro- 
matie daubs which pass current to the 
present day as Rowlandson’s caricatures, 
and which were. issued from Cheapside, 


and another of India ink, ready ground, 
with reed pens and several sheets of draw- 
ing-paper; he would then combine his 
inks in the proportions he thought 
proper—in the flesh lines vermilion pre- 
dominated, in draperies India ink; 
shadows were a mixture of the two, and 
distant objects were faintly rendered in 
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the India ink alone. The outline was 
filled in on this principle, but, as the de- 
signer’s own manual and dexterous rapid- 
ity had ceased to satisfy him, he had in- 
geniously discovered an expeditious 
method of multiplication sufficient for 
his purpose, without resorting to the sis- 
ter art of engraving. The drawing was 
made on the principle essential in any 
engraving which has to give impressions 
—that is, the subject was reversed, right 
being changed to left—the only extra 
care required; the outline was some- 
what stronger and the pen more fully 
charged than was the usual practice, and 
when the design was completed it 
formed the cliché from which, before 
the ink became fixed, by means of a 
press, and paper dampened to the proper 
consistency, it was easy to print off du- 
plicates as long as the ink held out. The 
three or four copies’ obtained by this 
manifold contrivance were corrected and 
strengthened; according to their require- 
ments; a series of these impressions were 
then shaded with India ink, so as to 


lend the figures contour and solidity, and: 


express a lighter distance; and then 
came the final tinting, in delicate washes 
of color, and the completed works were 
ready for introduction to the public as 
original drawings. 

Rudolph Ackermann, who published 


most of Rowlandson’s plates, was propri-‘: 


etor of the “Repository of Art 2and 
- Fashion” mentioned above—and a favor- 
ite lounge of the dilettante it was. Row- 
landson’s fertility was so great that 
Ackermann found it hard to keep ’ “pace 


with his productions, and if the story of 
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his novel method of multiplying his 
drawings is serious, it will strike the 
reader that Mr. Ackermann had reason 
to feel anxious on his protégé’s account. 
Indeed, so hard did it become to keep the 
demand up to the supply that. Mr. Ack- 
ermann began the publication of “The 
Repository of Arts and the Magazine of 
Poetry” (named after his own establish- 


-ment), which was issued monthly with 


plates by Rowlandson in every number. 

So much has been said of Rowlandson, 
not because he is best known as a maker 
of sporting prints—indeed, he made but 
few—but he is probably the only man 
who had any considerable claims to real 
greatness who ever made any at all. 
Moreover, he lived and flourished at the 
very heyday of the period, and his life 
and manner of working were really very 
similar to those of his colleagues. 

Many of the old plates are still in ex- 
istence, though -badly. worn, and care 
should be taken ‘to avoid the modern im- 
pressions from these plates, as well as 
the numerous lithographic copies and 
colored counterfeits; and, moreover, in 
several instances work was done by two 
or three men of the same name, as, for 
instance, Henry Alken and his son, Rob- 
ert Pollard and his son, James F. Sar- 
torius and his son (although in this case 
the son’s work was the better). 

On the whole, sporting prints are 
valued largely by their condition and 
original béauty, as well as by the charm 
and ‘delicacy of their coloring, and one is 
pretty safe i in paying a fair price for any 
print or. set. of ‘prints which pleases his 
eye, quite oe the Mignatore, 
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PORTUGUESE 


EAST AFRICA 


AS A HUNTING FIELD 
By Howard C. Hillegas 


* Portuguese territory on the east 
coast of Africa fifty varieties of 
animals, ranging in size from elephants 
to jackals, roam over the country in 
troops of hundreds. It is one vast game 


[= Pungwe River district of the 





THE AFRICAN HUNTER’S MOST COVETED 
TROPHY. 


park, in which the report of a sports- 
man’s rifle is seldom heard. 

Nowhere in the world is there any- 
thing comparable with this territory and 
its wild animals. Hunters who have 
been in the game districts of Southern 
Asia, Australia, and the Western Hemis- 
phere say that those fields are of insig- 
nificant value beside those of the east 
coast. 

The Pungwe River district is specially 
favorable on account of its proximity to 
the seaport of Beira, where lines of 
American and European steamers make 
regular and frequent calls. There is no 
necessity of making a long journey from 
the seacoast to this game territory; it is 
only a few miles from where the passen- 
ger leaves the steamer. By going in the 
regular mail steamers by way of South- 
ampton and Cape Town it is possible to 


reach Beira in six weeks at an expense of 
about $300 from New York; but there 
are several lines of freight steamers, 
with excellent passenger accommoda- 
tions, which ply between New York and 
east coast ports and make the journey in 
about five weeks. The fares on these 
lines are less than half that of the mail 
boats. 

When South Africa was discovered the 
country swarmed with game. Even a 
hundred years after Cape Town was 
founded the land was filled with ele- 
phants and lions, and the settlers suf- 
fered as much from the attacks of these 
as from the wiles of the native tribes. 
Twenty varieties of antelope roamed 
over the plains, and great herds of 
quagga and gnu often devastated the 
farms on the outskirts of Cape Town. 
The wanton destruction carried on by 
the early settlers, who were satisfied with 
horns and skins, practically annihilated 
the game in that region, and caused the 
remnants of the herds to escape north- 
wards into the east coast district, where 
natural advantages and the absence of 
hunters have combined in assisting in 
their propagation. . 

The coast territory between the Lim- 
popo and Zambesi Rivers has vast num- 
bers of game in every part, but the dis- 
trict bordering on the Pungwe, which is 
midway between the two, is the feeding 
ground of the largest herds of animals on 
the continent. To make general state- 
ments concerning this wonderful region 
is to invite incredulity, but it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate in speaking of 
it. One specific instance was sufficient 
to convert the writer to the belief that he 
who attempts to exaggerate concerning 
the game in this region must be extra- 


ordinarily adept’in the art. 


In the autumn of 1897, at the invita- 
tion of several Beira merchants, a small 
party of voyagers journeyed twenty 
miles into the interior “to see their zoo,” 
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as one of the hosts expressed it. From 
the limbs of trees situated on an emi- 
nence the party saw, through field- 
glasses, more than sixty different herds 
of game within a radius of ten miles. 
Attempts to count the number of ani- 
mals in even one herd were futile, owing 
to their size and constant movement. A 
hunter of twenty-five years’ African ex- 
perience estimated that there were ten 
thousand head of game in sight. Among 
the herds were twenty-two elephant, sev- 
eral hundred buffalo and innumerable 
zebra, antelope, giraffe and eland. 

This great feeding ground, which is 
mentioned by Speke, Grant, Living- 
stone and Stanley, begins within a few 
miles of the coast and extends several 
hundred miles into the interior. It is 
easily reached by railroad, on horseback, 
or by sailing up the river, which 
abounds in hippopotamus and crocodile. 
The country for the greater part is open 
and free from the rank undergrowth so 
frequent in tropical countries. The 
streams are heavily wooded, and towards 
the source of the Pungwe there are deep 
forests in which elephant are plentiful 
and rhinoceros. numerous. Fever and 
lions are the only dangers to which the 
hunter is exposed, but both can be-read- 
ily avoided by taking proper*precautions. 


Notwithstanding the fact that almost 
every South African claims to have slain 
a lion at one time or another, those 
beasts continue to exist in large numbers 
in the Pungwe region, as well as farther 
inland. Even in the settled districts 
near Salisbury lions constantly appear to 
terrorize the inhabitants, and the fron- 
tiersmen are constantly armed on ac- 
count of them. 

Lions are more plentiful, however, far- 
ther in the interior, especially north and 
west of Salisbury, a territory which is 
readily reached by the railway. The 
natives kill hundreds of them by scatter- 
ing poisoned meat in the districts where 
they abound, and the white settlers are 
making systematic efforts to exterminate 
them by setting gun-traps. Notwith- 
standing these efforts to rid the country 
of lions the sportsman will have ample 
opportunity for excellent sport for many 
years to come. 

The Pungwe district has not suffered 
to any great extent from the ivory-hunt- 
ers, and consequently great herds of ele- 
phant still roam over the country. Only 
several months ago a playful herd inter- 
rupted communication between Beira 
and the north by tearing up the railway 
tracks and breaking down the telegraph 
poles. The Portuguese Government pro- 
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tects the elephant, to a certain extent, 
by compelling hunters to secure a special 
license for-shooting this game. 

Although the hunter may be satisfied 
with lions and elephant, it is the buffalo 
and the various kinds of antelope that 
furnish the greater part of the sport 
available in this district. Hundreds. of 
these animals inhabit this region, and 
the country is sufficiently wild to prevent 
game slaughter, but not too thickly 
wooded to allow. easy pursuit and a long 
range of vision. The territory practi- 
cally is an immense zoological garden, in 
which every specimen of African fauna 
may be found in inconceivable numbers. 
Within fifty miles of Beira may be 
found, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, giraffe, zebra, eland, haartebeest, 
blauwbok, koodoo, gemsbok, vaalrhebok, 
klikspringer, wildebeeste, hyena, wolf, 
wild-dog, jackal, and a score of different 
varieties of antelope and deer. 

For the sportsman who loves bird- 
shooting there are almost as many vari- 
eties of fowl as of animals of higher 
grade. The speedy ostrich is as plentiful 
in the Portuguese country as farther 
north in German East Africa, where 
hunters make great fortunes by catching 
the wild birds in corrals by means of ex- 
tensive drives, in which hundreds of 
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natives take part. Along the Pungwe 
there are wild ducks, geese, turkey, and 
bustard in great variety and number. 

Unless an extensive stay is meditated, 
the hunter in the Pungwe district need 
make no expensive preparations. All the 
necessary camping paraphernalia can be 
secured in Beira, but when it is pur- 
posed to remain for several months it is 
advisable not to make purchases in this 
town, which has reached the point of civ- 
ilization where taking advantage of a 
stranger is thoroughly understood. 

The best season for shooting game in 
this region begins in April and ends in 
October, but there are just as many op- 
portunities for sport in the other months, 
which constitute the wet season, or the 
African summer. In the dry season the 
game deserts the deep interior and finds 
better grazing near the coast, where 
there is little or no woodland. Sports- 
men prefer the dry season for many rea- 
sons, chief among which is the one that 
they desire to avoid the possibility of 
contracting the deadly coast fever, which . 
translates healthy men into corpses in 
less than ten hours. There is little dan- 
ger of falling a victim to the disease be- 
tween April and October, but it is advis- 
able to use quinine freely when travel- 
ing in the district. 














A QUAKER ARCADY 


COUNTRY LIFE ABOUT PHILADELPHIA 


ORACE sings of. a man who, 
H pining for Aready, renounced 
money-lending and betook him- 
self to his farm. At the end of a‘month 
he was again in Rome, letting out his 
money, as before! Rome lacked the rapid- 
transit facilities which most American 
cities have. That is where the American 
with pastoral instincts has the advan- 
tage. He may live in the country, if he 
chooses, yet he is ever within reach of 
his office downtown. When the claims of 
duty have been fulfilled at the office he 
goes to his farm, and if the bleating of 
sheep and the lowing kine become monot- 
onous -he can go back and listen to 
the ticker: Such is the life of the mem- 


bers of the Philadelphia Farmer’s Club. 

Once a year each member must give a 
farmer’s ditiner, and as the membership 
* limit is twelve, this makes a dinner every 
month. “Farm dinners” they are sup- 
posed to be, but the old-time chicken, 
with dumplings, pumpkin pie, and cider, 


have been supplemented with foods and 
drinks of which our farmer forebears 
and our contemporaries of the profes- 
sional farmer class would not know the 
name. : 

Yet these men are farmers, amateurs, 
whose farming is to their regular occu- 
pations as sport is to that of their neigh- 
bors. They prefer farmhouses to shoot- 
ing lodges, and instead of tramping a 
field golfing, or racing automobiles or 
yachts, they strive to outdo one another 
in the milk-giving capacity of their cows. 

The gentleman farmer is a fixture 
about Philadelphia. His farm may cost 
him more than the income which it 
yields, but while he is devising new 
schemes for the improvement of his cat- 
tle he is resting that portion of his brain 
which deals with stocks and bonds. This 
is one of the chief charms of his farm- 
ing. 

So the members of the Philadelphia 
Farmer’s Club vie with one another in 
the raising of cattle and horses; now and 
then the prize gardener or dairyman of 
Number One, in some mysterious way, 


finds himself installed, at an advanced 
salary, on the farm of Number Two. Yet 
Farmer Number One never’gets angry 
over it; which goes to prove that Voltaire 
or somebody else was right when he said 
the only golden age was that which 
William Penn created in the colony of 
Pennsylvania. 

But let not the mention of William 
Penn lead: any reader to suppose the 
chief farming about Philadelphia is that 
of the old régime. Such farming there 
is, for, to the credit of the Quakers be it 
said, many of the old, old grants of land 
are owned to-day by gentlemen farmers 
who trace their ancestry directly back to 
the clearers of that land. Fine places 
they are, with old buildings, old fire- 
places, old books with ancient dates and 
faded names in them; inhabited by men 
and women on whose every feature is 
painted “thoroughbred.” But these are 
not the farms of the Farmer’s Club. 

The latter suggest not so much colonial 
tradition asnineteenth century enterprise. 
For the farmers of the club are not con- 
tent to have their cattle fed on pre-Revo- 
lutionary foods nor their butter made by 
ancient methods. There is too much com- 
petition. For instance, when farmer A. J. 
Cassatt, who while in town is addressed 
as President Cassatt, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, began to take prizes for 
cattle, horses, and butter at the State 
and inter-State fairs, the other farmers 
looked about for means by which to 
check what might lead to insufferable 
pride on the part of the winner. They 
found that farmer Cassatt had gone into 
farming on much the same principle 
which President Cassatt applies to rail- 
roading. He owned some twelve hun- 
dred acres near Berwyn, and on this had 
every facility for up-to-date agriculture. 
Here were not only magnificent barns— 
big enough to astonish the rich man of 
the parable—and springs and broad pas- 
ture lands, but the latest improvements 
in the dairy and the most scientific of 
“feeds;” also skilled dairymen and 
trained farmers with fancy salaries. It 
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was all fine farming of the latest type, 
with no pretense. nor unnecessary 
“spread.” There is not even a preten- 
tious mansion here, for Mr. Cassatt pre- 
fers to keep his country residence at 
Haverford, within walking distance of 
classic Bryn Mawr, and so maintains 
only a small house on his farm. Here he 
can escape entirely from city life, which 
would not be the case if farm and coun- 
try residence were together. So Mr. 
Cassatt’s Haverford home is a sort of 
half-way plaee, a paradise between earth 
and heaven. From Haverford he may 
drive to and from the farm at Berwyn. 

Discovering these things, the farmers 
of the Philadelphia Farmer’s Club swore 
innocent farmer oaths that if only mod- 
ern méthods are required they would 
teach Mr. Cassatt that prize-winning at 
State fairs is a many-sided game. The 
result has been some farming that would 
make the average professional agricul- 
turist green-eyed. 

It may or may not have been the 
friendly rivalry of his club fellows that 
led Mr. Clement A. Griscom to enter 
upon the making of a farm which, taken 
in connection with Dolobran, the Gris- 
com home at Haverford, makes an ideal 
American country place. a 

Dolobran lies about one mile from 
Haverford station. It consists of some- 
thing like one hundred and seventy 
acres, mainly hilly woodland. Gray’s 
Lane, a narrow little winding road, bor- 
dered by vine-covered stone fences, old- 
fashioned hedges, and stuccoed farm- 
houses, leads twice or thrice across a 
winding, splashing brook; uphill and 
down, then up again to the stone en- 
trance of Dolobran. 

There are three houses on the place, 
chief of which is the stone mansion of 
the owner. It is a strangely beautiful 
building of dark, glistening mica-schist, 
dug from the quarries just hidden in the 
trees at its rear. Additions have been 
made from time to time, and now the 
mansion suggests nothing so much as a 
row of gabled houses set side by side and 
cemented together. 

The owner of Dolobran knows how 
easily an amateur may spoil the appear- 
ance of a bit of woodland, and has taken 
no risks, On the contrary, the best land- 
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scape architects have been consulted, and 
a graduate of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College is installed to care for the 
forest. His instructions are to encour- 
age to the utmost every bit of primitive 
wildness. This. has been the scheme of 
Dolobran’s forestry and landscape gar- 
dening. The paths leading from the 
house into the woods are not walks, but 
paths. The forest has not been cleared 
of underbrush, but on the other hand 
bushes and briars have been encouraged 
and in some cases planted. Hence the 
paths are often bordered by shrubs and 
thorns, and the wanderer may easily 
forget that he is not in the forest’s very 
heart. 

On the opposite side from Gray’s Lane 
is another approach to Dolobran. Be- 
tween the two, over hill and through val- 
ley, beneath chestnut, oak, and hickory, 
winds a primitive footpath. This leads 
through the two ancient quarries whose 
bare rocks were not beautiful to the eye 
of the forest lover. But the owner con- 
sulted with his botanist; rhodedendrons 
were planted, and now the rocks are hid- 
den between broad evergreen leaves. 

Back of the mansion a love of an- 
tiquity reveals itself in an old-fashioned 
English garden. It is circular in shape, 
and brick-walled, with gravel paths and 
quaint little green bordered flower beds. 
Near this is the greenhouse, with its 
beds and jars of roses, carnations, and 
palms. 

The owner of Dolobran is not content 
with the mere joy of reveling in pretty 
woodland. To him a forest is more than 
a mere aggregation of trees. It is some- 
thing analyzable, something for study. 
Hence a botanist has been engaged for 
weeks, looking into every nook and cor- 
ner of the place and making a record of 
its plant life. This record, now nearly 
completed, shows over fifteen hundred 
different species. 

This feature of Mr. Griscom’s country 
life cannot be too highly commended nor 
too- widely copied. Aside from the scien- 
tific value of the records produced, this 
nature study may develop into a wonder- 
ful source of pleasure and recreation. 
A forest as a forest is inspiring, and full 
of new life and vigor; but the minute 
study of its component parts will breed 
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a love of wild things difficult to surpass. 
The doubter need but talk with a stu- 
dent of plants or a student of birds to be 
convinced. 

A few of the Dolobran acres have been 
cleared and made into a garden, where 
small fruit and vegetables are raised. 
Here are fancy varieties of strawberries 
and blackberries, and here are tomatoes 
and lettuce. But the real agricultural 
portion of the Griscom country home is 
not here. To reach ‘the farm, you drive 
out upon Gray’s Lane, turn off upon a 
macadam road and pass through a beau- 
tiful, rolling farm country, with quaint 
old houses, monster trees, and fences 
that have-stood for near a century. You 
enter the little village of Merion Square, 
whose trees seem to dwarf its houses; 
you pass the old, old inn, the two black- 
smith shops, an antiquated church, and 
turn to the left upon a narrow, little 
sandy road. When you have driven 
something less than two miles you turn 
off upon a well-kept lane and follow 
downwards into a ravine between two 
ridges. Here is the farm which gives the 
only touch needed to make Dolobran into 
Arcadia. 

Your first view may be disappointing. 
You do not see the broad, level fields, the 
trees, the orchards, and the country man- 
sion you were expecting. On the other 
hand, you see two hillsides, cleared and 
green, with a herd of cattle, seventy-five 
in all, pasturing upon them. On the brow 
of the hill at the left are rows of corn 
shocks extending down the farther slope. 
Across the valley, to the right, is a view 
worth going far to see—miles upon miles 
of farms and trees and hills and farms 
again. 

Nestled in the midst of the valley is a 
group of farm buildings. The houses are 
unpretentious; the largest a simple farm- 
house occupied by the foreman. The 
rest are for the dairyman, milkers, and a 
dozen farm-hands. Off to the right, be- 
yond the cattle, graze a herd of horses, 
and still beyond, on the crest of the east- 
ward hill, is another little farmhouse. 
This was here before Mr. Griscom be- 
came an agriculturist. He chose to keep 
it and furnish it as his farmer home. 

Here, installed as dairyman for 
Farmer Griscom is the ex-dairyman of 
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Farmer Cassatt—a swarthy son of the 
East Indias, who holds medals for but- 
ter making, and under whose care the 
cows of the Cassatt farm took prizes and 
the Cassatt butter came to be pronounced 
the very best of the farmer’s club. Here 
you see Jerseys and Guernseys, Hol- 
steins and Shorthorns, all with the un- 
mistakable curves of the thoroughbred. 
You may see them ushered, two dozen at 
a time, into a stable as clean as a Fifth 
Avenue pavement, and watch them assail 
the mixtures of “chopped feed.” 

Here is one of which the owner is 
specially proud, because she gives 
twenty-four quarts of milk. Yonder is a 
Jersey giving less milk—but a winner 
for richness. Over there are two which 
the dairyman wants to sell, but the 
owner says him nay; for the owner be-- 
lieves there is good in those cows and 
that. the good points may be bred into 
their daughters. The owner is ever in 
touch with his farm, and has taken as 
much pride in the improvement of his 
cattle as in the development of his 
steamship lines. 

Of three hundred quarts of milk 
yielded here daily, ninety go to Haver- 
ford to be used by the inhabitants of 
Dolobran. <A part is sold, and does its 
little towards paying for the cost of this 
pleasure. This gives a finishing touch 
by. making the whole appear like a: busi- 
ness venture—an amusement gains at 
least one-half if it has a business flavor. 
The rest is made into butter. Just now 
the matter of butter making is one of the 
owner’s chief recreations. A clear, cold 
spring flows through tanks set below the 
level of the ground, and keeps milk and 
cream and butter near the freezing 
point. Old-fashioned hand separators 
will not do, and so a steam-engine is 
being installed to furnish power. 

But better than all you have seen, 
more delightful to the heart of the 
owner than news from brokers and steam- 
ships, is the information which foreman 
or dairyman will whisper to you: At the 
last State fair farmer Griscom’s Guern- 
seys and farmer Griscom’s butter took 
prizes, and in a little more time farmer 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 
HARNESS TRAINING 


By Gilbert Tompkins 


IN 


our fathers was a pretty tough 

proposition for man or beast. 
For the athlete, it was to get in all the 
beef that he could hold and then drill it 
out; for the horse, long-distance races 
on road or track, and*the hardest of 
training—it could hardly be called con- 
ditioning, for that implies a certain 
improvement, and nothing of that kind 
could be looked for in the carrying out of 
a system which usually put those worked 
by it out of the game long before there 
was any genuine physical gain, unless it 
was in the capacity for some such work 
as mail carrying or pegging away over a 
milk route. 

The past thirty or forty years have 
seen many changes in the beliefs and 
practice of the art, nearly all in the direc- 
tion of progress; and there is much to be 
learned in the study of what has come 
and gone in training life. 

There were a few men who trained 
athletes in modern ways even a genera- 
tion or two ago; and the leaven of their 
efforts towards sensible methods changed 
the face of the situation, until the fol- 
lowers of the methods of the old schools 
are now as comparatively scarce as the 
men of advanced thought were in earlier 
days. F 
It is much the same with horses and 
their working. In Hiram Woodruff’s 
time, which may be called the “befo’-de- 
wah” period of trotting-horse history, 
many of the races were at distances re- 
quiring supreme endurance; and the 
training was even harder than the rac- 
ing. Extreme speed had little oppor- 
tunity to develop, as the long-distance 
contests and the still longer drilling 
drives were most deadening. Our mod- 
ern drawn-out heat contests are bad 
enough and fully deserve being called 
relics of barbarism; but they are excep- 
tional rather than of ruling importance, 
and the work between races is but a 
fraction of what it used to be. 

Most of the early trainers believed in 


ci developing work of the days of 


giving a horse fast work every day, in 
addition to miles and miles of body and 
soul destroying jogging. It was not at 
all uncommon to get a poor beast out at 
daylight and jog him an ordinary morn- 
ing’s journey, following with several 
heats of a mile, or over, at a speed-rate 
close to the animal’s limit. And _ the 
next day and the next brought like 
troubles into the harassed life of the 
candidate for track honors, until one 
wonders that the survival of the toughest 
and most drillable could have left what 
good ones it did leave for the roads and 
the tracks of those days. 

The first inkling of the wastefulness 
of this daily speed effort came in an in- 
teresting and somewhat roundabout way. 
The Civil War was followed by a great 
growth of the railway system of the 
country, and one of the semi-occasional 
booms in trotting stock was on at about 
the same time. The enthusiasm for 
trotting races spread rapidly, and the 
railroad expansion made it possible to 
campaign the best known of the harness 
racers over a large part of the country. 
Dan Mace, Budd Doble, Orrin Hickok, 
John Splan, Charles Marvin, and others 
too numerous to mention came into 
national prominence during the period 
covering the careers of Dexter, Gold- 
smith Maid, Lucy, Smuggler, and 
Rarus. Enormous crowds of sightseers 
turned out in those halcyon years of 
campaigning, and the broadening of the 
experience of trainers and caretakers 
had considerable influence on the devel- 
opment of the entire system. 

In what may be called the early part 
of the campaigning era the old method 
of daily workouts was still in use, and 
journeys which would keep the horses on 
the railway cars for two or three days 
were then shunned whenever it was pos- 
sible to avoid them. . But to the surprise 
of all concerned, it began to be noticed 
that the longer the journey the better 
after it did some horses trot. 

This was a puzzler; and simple as it 
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looks in the hindsight of to-day, it was 
some time before the trainers realized 
that the comparative rest of the journey 
was what put the new trotting life into 
a campaigner. 

Once the idea of giving resting days 
between workouts had taken root, the 
national genius for experimenting was 
given free scope; and experience has 
since shown that the average horse needs 
in each week hardly more than one easy 
and another fairly stiff working, unless 
this gives way to a race. Occasionally 
but one working is given in every eight 
or ten days, as in the case of a delicate 
animal that gets off its feed if worked on 
the usual plan. Such are commonly 
called Sunday horses, and are extremely 
unpopular with the fraternity. 

Plenty of vigorous effort still goes into 
these workouts, but the horse is pre- 
pared for that by the gradual way of the 
giving, and the care and rest of the in- 
between days. Even on the off days 
there is a great cut-down to the former 
quantity of work; the jogging decreases 
as. the speed work of the workout days 
becomes more exacting. Instead of the 
long and exhausting road drives of for- 
mer years, barely enough jogging is 
given in the training season to keep a 
horse limbered up and in healthy con- 
dition. 

Feeding has improved in the same 
way; over-allowance of heating grain for 
a system already at the cooking point 
has been followed by a bill of fare that 
ranges from cooked mashes and the 
highly valued roots to green cornstalks— 
sweet preferred—and watermelon; with 
enough hay and oats to supply the stur- 
dier portion of the diet. These give far 
better results through being blended 
with the cooling foods so grateful to 


overheated insides. Carrots, beets, and ° 


turnips are the most popular of the so- 
called roots. 

It has been found, too, that the actual 
racing in itself is often such a stayer- 
up and stimulant that the intermediate 
work has in some instances been reduced 
even below the amount mentioned. One 
good campaigner of not long ago only 
wore his shoes for a few hours a week. 
He was a tried and tested racehorse, but 
had trouble with his feet; and his people 
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finally learned to pull off his shoes just 
as soon as a race was over. On the days 
that came between his races his care- 
taker would hook him up with as little 
harness as possible and to the lightest of 
road carts; the check would be tied into 
the throat-latch or taken off altogether, 
and the horse would be allowed to walk 
at his own sweet will through the pleas- 
antest roads within reach. A_ grass 
stretch in the shade of tall trees was the 
best-liked footing, and there was no 
harm done if the faithful trotter made 
an impromptu lunch of any particularly 
attractive grass tufts. And so it would 
go until the day for the next week’s race 
would come around, when the shoes 
would be put back on the earth-cooled 
and rested feet. Then he would go out 
for the fight as the war-horses of Scrip- 
ture snorted for the fray. 

Contrast this with the daily trouble so 
indiscriminately ladled out in former 
years to all trotters. Of course it must 
not be supposed that this scheme would 
work in every case. Its value lies both 
in the showing the unnecessary severity 
of the old methods, and in the indication 
given of a middle course that may be 
adapted to individual cases. 

Say rather to a given class of cases; 
for training is not as individual as it is 
often claimed to be. Experienced obser- 
vation is about the only guide for -put- 
ting on the finishing touches in the prep- 
aration for a record. performance, or for 
the working of a horse that is kept at a 
dangerously high limit compared with 
his natural abilities; but modern condi- 
tioning goes deeper than this, and con- 
cerns itself more particularly with the 
building up of the natural capacity of 
the animal, rather than with the taking 
a horse as he comes and stretching what 
ability there may be in him to the burst- 
ing point. “It’s miles in three minutes 
as makes trotters,” said a well-known 
caretaker and character, “and if you 
work the stuffing out of them, you de- 
serve what you get.” 

In no other one direction has the gen- 
eral knowledge advanced further than it 
has in the realization of the benefits 
gained from moderate work at a gait 
which uses the muscular machinery in 
speed fashion, but without the strain of 
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trotting or pacing too near the animal’s 
speed limit. 

Through not taking this into account, 
some road drivers of to-day are rapidly 
getting unpleasant reputations; for with 
all the blessings of the speedways, it does 
not do to blind ourselves to the shortcom- 
ings of those who know not how to use 
our present great driving privileges 
without abusing them. Mere thought- 
lessness is a poor and lame excuse for the 
overdriving that is too often seen on un- 
usually pleasant days. The beauty of 
such weather is small comfort to a horse 
that is driven to a standstill, perhaps to 


his permanent injury in wind or limb. 


Send them along for all there is in them 
’ within the reasonable limits of good- 
gaited speed and endurance; but stop 
long before the sport shows signs of de- 
generating into brutality. 

The results of the awakening to the 
real joys of the sport are being felt in 
‘many ways, notably in what concerns the 
study and regulation of trotting and 
pacing action. This has been taken up 
by hundreds of pleasure drivers, and 
there are to-day any quantity of profes- 
sional and business men who are well 
versed and skilled in the laws of action 
and their application. Each horse is not 
a separate riddle or a Chinese puzzle, to 
be guessed or solved by traditional exper- 
iments. The applying of the laws that 
govern horse action must, to some extent, 
be based on average cases; and the ad- 
vance of conditioning, gaiting, and bal- 
ancing knowledge plainly shows that cer- 
tain broad principles govern the educa- 
tional work needed by practically all 
horses. 

In old times they left out a lot of 
what now goes into a good job of shoe- 
ing for speed. The toes and heels are 
now measured to the smallest fraction of 
an inch; the angle made by the front 
wall of the hoof with its ground surface 
is taken as carefully as if it were part of 
a railroad survey. The foot is lifted up 
for trimming and put down again for 
examination until the responsible party 
in the matter is satisfied that the sides 
of the hoof are in the desired proportion 
to each other. The shoes are weighed 
as if they were to be paid for in a like 
weight of gold dust; and woe betide the 
nailer-on who lets a shoe slide back in 
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the nailing, thereby making it necessary 
to destroy the true line of the outer rim 
of the hoof by rasping off the part that 
sticks over and beyond the edge of the 
slid-back shoe. 

Moderation in the use of weight is a 
most noticeable feature of the gaiting 
methods now in use. The old way was to 
use heavy shoes and pile on toe weights 
in the speeding education. Edwin For- 
rest carried something like thirty-six 
ounces on each front foot; the world’s 
record was taken this season by The Ab- 
bot, who usually trots in nine-ounce 
front shoes. Bair, who drove Maud S. 
to her record, would never tell how much 
weight he did use on her; as nearly as it 
could be found out, she was trained with 
a little short of four pounds on each 
front foot, say forty-four ounces. When 
she took the world’s record of 2:083, 
which still stands as the fastest mile ever 
trotted to a high-wheel sulky, she must 
have carried over twenty ounces on each 
front foot. 

The strain of all this may be appre- 
ciated when one considers that in mod- 
ern belief the best shoeing for a fast per- 
formance would be something on the or- 
der of a light coat of paint on the parts 
of the hoof that need protection. This is 
supposing that a sufficiently powerful 
protecting fluid could be found, and tak- 
ing for granted the perfect muscular 
education of the horse in question. 

For here is the real solution of much 
which has baffled balancing. As a boxer 
makes wrist muscle, as an oarsman de- 
velops his back and thighs, so must we 
perfect the motive machinery of horses. 
And it must be done by action-making 
methods in the slow preparation; when 
this is properly given, it frees speed from 
burdens that have no rightful place out- 
side of the training ground. 

When this specialization of any defi- 
cient muscle is equally well understood 
in the training of men, the advance in 
the average human athletic ability will 
be very marked. There is a prominent 
muscle found on the Greek statues that 
is now known as the “lost muscle,” so 
completely have the changed conditions 
of human existence modified bodily con- 
formation. Yet that particular muscle 
is almost the most important one in the 
whole body as a maker of running speed. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF THIS PEST 


By Edward Brayton Clark 


N the bygone Aprils of the bird lover 
the far-reaching country roads 
were literally lined with song. Then 

there were to be heard in a sort of a 
sweet confusion the call of the flicker, 
the love note of the bluebird, the melody 
of the song sparrow, and if it were 
nearly May-day, the bubbling of the bob- 
olink from the meadow. The country 
roads are still lined with song, but now 
every number of the bird concert is 
marred by a jarring note, and go where 
he will the lover of bird music still 
will find this same distressing bit of dis- 
cord.. The English sparrow, once seem- 
ingly content with. city life, is now 
abroad in the land, and it is his rasping 
voice that breaks the harmony of the 
bird chorus. 

Formerly, while deploring the fact 
that the oriole and the robin had been 
driven from town by the imported spar- 
row, people were given to contenting 
themselves by, thinking that the birds had 
but moved on a little way, and that with- 
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out the walls they were safe from the 
assailing foreigner, and there they might 
be sought out and enjoyed as before. 
Now the English sparrows, apparently 
by sheer force of increase in numbers, 
have betaken themselves to the haunts 
once sacred to the tanager, the rose- 
breast, and the catbird. 

In the country he carries on the same 
bullying tactics among the native birds 
that marked his urban career. The 
sparrow has been legislated against, 
bounties have been offered for his head, 
and still his tribe increases. Ornitholo- 
gists and Audubonites apparently have 
given up in despair all thought of check- 
ing the pest. It would seem, though, 
that there must be some way ‘adopted to 
eradicate the evil if the songsters which 
we know and love, and which our fathers 
knew and loved before us, are to be 
saved. 

There seems to be an impression that 
the English sparrow contents itself with 
a little bullying of the native birds. It 
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does not bully simply. It kills. Five 
years ago I began a series of observations 
of the English sparrow, limiting myself 
strictly to its relations to the native 
birds. I entered into no question of the 
sparrow’s food. For the purpose of my 
investigation I cared not whether it ate 
canker worms or the farmer’s corn. I 
wished only to settle forever to my own 
satisfaction, whatever I might do for 
that of others, whether or not the British 
bird was responsible beyond a peradven- 
ture for the desertion of the cities by our 
songsters, and for the decrease in their 
ranks in the suburban districts. At the 
end of five years I wish to say that on 
the credit side of the sparrow’s ledger 
there is not one line, while the other is 
black with demerit marks. 

Those bird students are few who have 
heard the wooing note of the woodcock 
and have seen the bird perform its aerial 
gymnastics for the benefit of its hidden 
mate. Onfly one or two good descriptions 
of the courtship of this king of game 
birds have been written. Every amateur 
and professional ornithologist is anxious 
to see and to hear for himself. After 
lying in wait spring in and spring out in 
damp thickets supposed to be woodcock 
retreats, and never having seen so much 
as a feather-nor having heard anything 
but the voice of the hyla, I gave up all 
thought of ever being a witness and an 
auditor of a woodcock’s wooing. One 
night, however, in passing a thicket near 
Fort Sheridan, TIll., I heard a musical, 
whirring noise. Looking upwards over 
the tops of the undergrowth which 
sprang from the dank soil, I saw against 
thé gray evening sky a woodcock circling 
and making the noise which had at- 
tracted my attention. In a moment he 
had dropped like a‘shot into the thicket, 
and as’ he disappéared there came a 
sound like the dripping of water into # 
pool. ‘He rose again, and once more be- 


gan his cireular movement, while the. 


droning, musical hum which I had heard 
before continued. 

Just as I was congratulating myself 
that I would see to the end that which 
for years I had waited, two little forms 
darted out from-a scrub oak-at my right. 
It was deepening dusk, when all well-con- 
ditioned daybirdsshould have been asleep. 
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The two forms were feathezed, and they 
were those of English sparrows, which 
were not content to rest while any fair 
game in the shape of a bird of long 
American ancestry was abroad. One’ of 
the sparrows fairly bunted into the cir- 
cling bird, which, taken unawares, half 
fell, half fluttered to the ground. Then 
the bullies returned to the oak, satisfied, 
perhaps, that they had ruined the first 
and last chance that the observer had 
ever had of witnessing a woodcock’s 
wooing. 

It would strike the average ornitholo- 
gist, it seems to me, even though he be 
an amateur, that if an English sparrow 
would go hawking at night in the woods 
for a woodcock, its daytime depredations 
might be worth watching. That. inter- 
rupted bird-wooing was the beginning of 
my sparrow studies. ’ 

Lincoln Park, Chicago, with its great 
trees, its thickets, its lagoons, and its 
long shore-line washed by Lake Michi- 
gan, is a famous dropping-in place for 
the birds in their spring and autumn 
migrations. If they knew of the spar- 
row hordes that await them there the 
songsters would pass on into the night 
for a more friendly field. 

Dearborn Avenue, leading to the Park, 
is lined with shade trees. One morning 
in early May I was passing through this 
thoroughfare, and when near the park 
angry sparrow voices coming from a 
tree-top attracted my attention. The sea- 
son was advanced and the trees were 
well budded, but looking up I could see 
a slight commotion among the upper 
branches. Then there came fluttering to 
the ground at my feet a Parula warbler, 
one of the gems of the bird kingdom. It 
was followed all the way from the tree- 
top by two English sparrows, one on 
either side, and each pecking and beat- 
ing with its wings the poor innocent 


.with all the. sparrow strength and vi- 


ciousness. The assailants did not stop 
their work until their victim was on the 
ground. I drove them off and picked up 
the warbler. It was close to death. I 
kept. .it with me for two hours and then 
placed it on the-branch of a bush, where 
it clung feebly. Doubtless it would have 
been a mercy to have killed it, but the 
heart was- wanting. 
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Near the very heart of Lincoln Park to frighten it from its retreat. Only 
is a pond filled in the later season of the twice in the migrations have I heard the 
year with variegated lilies. It is here water-thrush sing, once in the depths of 


Vhoto by William J. McBride. 
WHERE THE BITTERN “DRIVES HIS STAKE.” 


that the Louisiana water-thrush loves to a wooded ravine at Lake Forest and oncé 
tarry in the early mornings of the spring at the edge of this: lily pond, within 
days before the park frequenters come sound of the rumbling of cable cars on 
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the one side and the roaring of the park 
lion on the other. 

While listening to the note of this lit- 
tle spring visitant in Lincoln Park I for- 
got all about the English sparrows. 
They are not of a kind, however, to let 
their pestilential presence long remain 
unknown. They heard the notes of. that 
sweet singer of the waterside almost as 
quickly as I did, and from every side 
they flocked in, and by united assault 
put to an end the song of that feathered 
native American who was presumptuous 
enough in their neighborhood to raise a 
morning hymn. The sparrows drove the 
thrush from his retreat, and chased him 
over the hill towards the lagoon. Since 
that day I have seen a few Louisiana 
water-thrushes in Lincoln Park, but I 
have never found one with courage 
enough to sing the song to tell how glad 
he was that he was getting near home 


once more. 

Once a blundering American bittern 
found his way to the edge of Willow 
Island at the south end of Lincoln Park. 
He was a stranger and a pilgrim, and no 
sooner had he dropped down to rest at 
the end of his long night’s journey than 


he found himself the center of attraction 
for several scores of English sparrows. I 
caught sight of the bittern as he stood 
motionless at the water’s edge. The 
Babel of noise which the sparrows were 
making drew my attention to the spot. 
The bog king was completely surrounded 
by the bullying Britishers, not one of 
whom, however, dared to approach nearer 
than three feet of the visitor. They 
stood off and scolded and doubtless 
swore at him, but he paid no attention, 
standing after the manner of his kind 
as motionless as the ‘figure of General 
Grant*which towered in bronze just be- 
yond. A small bird will rarely attack a 
larger,one while the latter is at rest, but. 
let the. big one otice take wing, and the 
little one will be after him, delivering 
pecks like so many well-directed darts. 
A’ boat shot round the end of the 
island and put the bittern to flight. The 
instant he took wing the army of spar- 
rows was upon him. They pelted him 
with blows on his head, back, sides,-and 
wings. They appeared actually to im- 
pede the big fellow’s flight. Finally he 
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sought refuge on a little wooded peniu- 
sula that juts into the pond. When he 
was at rest again the sparrows once 
more stood in a circle about him or 
perched on the low-hanging branches 
above his head, and took up again the 
round of sparrow oaths. The bird did 
not appear to have sense enough left to 
mount above the tree-tops and seek some 
place where a bittern may rest and have 
nothing but the genial companionship of 
the marsh wrens, the swamp peereres 
and the redwings. 

He remained about the pond ‘de the 
better part of the day, being frightened 
now and then into flight by approaching 
park frequenters, and every time he 
tried a trip, no matter how short, he bore 
the brunt of assault from the sparrow 
horde. During nearly all the time. of 
his stay he was closely watched through 
a field-glass, and as far as could be de- 
termined he made no attempt to find 
food, a statement, by the way, that is 
equally true of his train of persecutors, 
who seemed to prefer bullying to break- 
fast. 

On the morning of the day when the 
Parula warbler was all but killed by the 
two sparrows in joint assault, a company 
of myrtle birds was busy snapping up 
insect trifles in a clump of trees just 
north of the Lincoln Park electric foun- 
tain. I watched them for a while, and 
congratulated myself, and incidentally 
the myrtle birds, that there were no 
sparrows about. Useless congratulation, 
for, like the Assyrians that they are, the 
sparrows came down. .There were two 
of them at least to every warbler, and 
with combined ranks they drove the in- 
sect eaters from their breakfast tables 


‘and far out of sight and: hearing to the 


north. 

“As far as the family of warblers is 
concerned, I have seen eleven species and 
hundreds of individuals’ viciously as- 
saulted by the bird which some hopelessly 
thoughtless experimenter brought to our 
doors years ago. The warbler observa- 
tions were all. made in Lincoln Park, a 
place where, without going into details 
of individual cases, I have seen the im- 
ported English pests harass the flickers. 
the redheads, the downies, and the sap- 
suckers among the woodpeckers, unti! 
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they were not only driven from their im- 
mediate feeding places, but from the park 
itself. I have seen the sparrows assault 
the kingfishers along the lagoon, the 
kinglets in the bushes, and the juncoes, 
ine fox sparrows and the white throats 
m the ground. I have seen them tear 
‘o pieces in other places the nests of the 
robin, the oriole, the chipping sparrow 
and the rose-breasted grosbeak. The 
only one of the summer visitants that I 
have found in the least able to care for 
himself when the sparrow is about is the 
pugnacious purple martin. 


There is a one-story building standing ° 


within sixty feet of the crossing of Chi- 
cago Avenue and North Clark Street, 
one of the busiest parts of the North 
Side of Chicago. Upon three short poles 
on the roof of this building are some 
small bird houses. Of these the sparrows 
took possession, but they were routed 
from their holdings by the purple mar- 
tins, who gave battle for the home sites, 
and there this season successfully raised 
their broods, masters of the situation. 
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For two seasons in Highland Park, a 
suburb of Chicago, there has been a bat- 
tle royal between the martins and the 
sparrows for the possession of the elec- 
tric-light hoods for nesting places. Ap- 
parently neither side has won. The en- 
tering of a martin into one of the hoods 
would be the signal for the departure for 
a sparrow, and the reverse. At the time 
that young martins should have ap- 
peared there were none in evidence about 
the nesting places, and young syfarrows 
were also absent. The eggs of both 


. species were found in the same nest, but 


as far as could be ascertained there were 
no young for the martins to lead to the 
southland in the fall. 

I watched this sparrow-martin warfare 
in Highland Park for some time, but 
never had an opportunity of examining 
the nests. The statement that the eggs 
of both martin and sparrow were found 
together was given me by Mr. Ruthven 
Deane, President of the Illinois Audu- 
bon Society and an active member of the 
American Ornithological Union. 








Photo by William J. McBride. 





WHERE THE WATER-THRUSH TARRIES. 
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A pair of robins arrived in Highland 
Park in April and chose the top of a win- 
dow blind on the residence of M. R. Bor- 
tree, an ardent bird student, as the site 
of their summer home. The top of the 
blind was so narrow that it afforded an 
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in a hollow wooden pillar on the piazza 
of Mr. Bortree’s residence. 

It is only when winter comes to us in 
this northern [Illinois country that 
watching the English sparrow becomes a 
thorough enjoyment. Then the bullying 
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insecure base for the nest, and twice the 
structure fell to the ground when but 
partly completed. The robins were about 
to make the third attempt, when 
Mr. Bortree nailed a shingle to the top 
of the blind. The birds showed their ap- 
preciation by using the shingle’s broad 
base for the foundation of their resi- 
dence. The English sparrows watched 
the robins at work, but made no attempt 
to interfere with the house-making or 
the house-keeping until the morning that 
the young were hatched. Then the spar- 
rows came, tore the nest apart, and 
pitched out the young birds to their 
death below. They were seen to do this, 
but they did-it so quickly that interfer- 
ence was impossible. The sparrows also 
routed out and drove away a pair of blue- 
birds that attempted to make their home 
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braggart of the summer time becomes 
the most abject coward. He is stricken 
with fear, and he shows it in every tail 
flirt and wing stroke. That terror of the 
north, the great American shrike, has 
come south a little way to pass the snow- 
bound months. The shrikes are plenti- 
ful in the tree-lined residence streets of 
Chicago, in the city parks, in the sub- 
urbs, and in the country farther on. 
Their daily prey is the sparrow, and as 
victims are plentiful, the shrike lives 
upon his favorite tidbit, sparrow brains. 
The bodies he discards or hangs up for 
future possible need. The shrike’s hunt 
of the sparrow and the subsequent butch- 
ering operation are unquestionably 
cruel, but when one knows that the vic- 
tims are the little feathered devils that 
have driven from our lives during the 
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past few years so much of color and of 
song, he may not, I think, be blamed for 
looking with a little exultation in his 
heart at the spectacle of a sparrow being 
slaughtered to make the supper of a 
shrike. 

It may not be out of place to give a 
few suggestions for ridding the country 
of this sparrow pest. Experiments have 
shown that the plague may be checked if 
not eradicated by the taking of heroic 
measures. If the bird lovers of the coun- 
try will act together it is possible even 
yet to make a rare bird out of this nox- 
ious “Avian rat.” 

It should be known at the start, how- 
ever, that the battle against the sparrows 
will not be as hard to win as the one 
which must be waged against the influ- 
ence of those people who, moved by. a 
mistaken sympathy and a mawkish sen- 
timent, will do all in their power to pre- 
vent the prosecution of the work of 
extermination. Every one knows the 
result of the sparrow crusade in Boston. 
There success in the abating of the evil 
seemed almost assured when persons who 
said that they were humanitarians 
stepped in, and on the ground that tear- 
ing down sparrows’ nests was cruel, 
stopped further proceedings. The 
Queen’s feathered army held the historic 
Common, while the American robin and 
oriole, to whom the great elms and the 
maples once were sacred, passed on into 
the country. 

A different story comes from Chey- 
enne. In that Wyoming city four years 
ago there were countless thousands of 
sparrows.: To-day a search of hours is 
necessary to find a single sparrow speci- 
men. Mr. Lange in his book “Our 
Native Birds” tells how Frank Bond, a 
bird lover of Wyoming, rid the State’s 
capital city of the plague. Mr. Bond’s 
method may be used anywhere by respon- 
sible persons who will take due care and 
precaution. In the fall and winter the 
sparrows feed in great flocks. If their 
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favorite feeding grounds be noted and a 
bare spot near it be strewn sparingly 
with poisoned wheat, there will soon be a 
harvest of the only good sparrows—dead 
ones. The place where the poisoned 
wheat is thrown should be watched, and 
when the sparrows have finished their 
final feast the remaining wheat should be 
swept up and destroyed. 

This method requires time and pa- 
tience, but by its employment one person 
may do away with thousands of the 
sparrows in a single season. The grain 
should be prepared in this way: Mix a 
drachm of strychnia with three quarts of 
boiling water. Let the mixture boil 
until the poison is thoroughly dissolved. 
Into the poisoned water pour a sufficient 
quantity of wheat to absorb the liquid. 
Put the mixture aside for forty-eight 
hours. The wheat will be found to have 
swollen greatly. Spread it over the bot- 
tom of a large pan and place it in an 
oven until thoroughly dry. It must not, 
however, be allowed to scorch in the 
least. English sparows consider wheat 
prepared in this way a tidbit. It gives 
to them a swift and painless death. 

If there be objection to the poisoning 
method, the sparrow pest. may be checked 
by the systematic destruction of the 
nests in the spring. If the lovers of our 
native birds will see that all the sparrow | 
nests in their neighborhood are de- 
stroyed the good work will be extended 
like a chain all over the country, for the 
songsters’ friends in these days are 
legion. If every attempt of a pair of 
sparrows to nest is checked through a 
period of six weeks the birds will give 
over all thought of a progeny for the sea- 
son. The garden hose is an able assist- 
ant in the work of destruction of spar- 
row nests. 

The work of sparrow extermination 
may seem intrinsically cruel, but it is 
prompted solely by the desire to protect 
the American songster against the alien 
savage and his encroachments. 
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WINTER HUNTING 
OF GOAT AND SHEEP IN THE ROCKIES 


By J. W. Schultz 


\ N 7 HEN viewed from the plains of 

the eastern slope in winter, 

the northern Montana Rock- 

ies present a most forbidding aspect. 

Except where patches of timber darken 

their sides, they loom up cold and white, 

covered with a mantle of snow many 

feet in depth, and for days at a time 

their summits and needle-like peaks are 
lost in a swirl of gray storm-clouds. 

One would naturally think that at this 
inclement season the sportsman, no mat- 
ter how enthusiastic, would be content to 
look at them from the windows of his 
cosy ranch instead of planning how to 
invade their snow-bound fastnesses. But 
autumn after autumn I had traveled 
among them with a pack-train, and I 
had come to believe that if certain ob- 
stacles could be overcome, a winter hunt 
might prove a better way in which to 
secure a head or two of mountain game. 

I have tried it, and talk no more to 
me of pack-trains and the back of a 
wall-eyed cayuse, ye summers-day hunt- 
ers! I have experienced all the woes 
inseparable from their use. Have I not 
cut trails for them through miles of 
down timber, brush, and lodge-pole pines 
standing as thick as hair on a dog’s 
back? Have I not helped yank every 
animal out of each succeeding mud-hole 
and bog? Have I not run until my 
breath was spent, and fallen a thousand 
times, and skinned my shins, and had 
my eyes nearly gouged out by the brush, 
in vain attempts to drive the beasts back 
into the trail which they never would 
follow? And haven’t I been moved to 
deep anger at their obstinacy? I am 
done with them forever! I have found 
more tractable servants; the snowshoe 
has taken their place. In my stable 
hangs a long row of pack-saddles, pan- 
niers, swing and lash ropes, and cinchas; 
T shall give them to my bitterest enemy, 
and advise him to go on a long mountain 
hunt with a pack-train. - 

On each of our winter hunts we 


divided our hunt into two parts. First, 
a few days on the summit of the range 
for goats, and then a short trip to the 
mountains of the eastern slope for big- 
horn. We were accompanied both trips 
by Jack Monroe and Joe Carney, two of 
the best guides and mountain men in the 
West, and to whose untiring efforts our 
success was in a large measure due. 

Leaving the cars at Bear Creek sec- 
tion-house, seven miles west of the sum- 
mit, inside of an hour we had our packs 
all arranged, and strapping on our snow- 
shoes walked northeast for three miles, 
through a low pass, to Oley Creek. The 
snow was very deep, some seven or eight 
feet on the level, and from twenty to 
thirty where it had drifted, but it was 
so well settled and firm that the bows of 
our shoes did not sink below the surface. 
At the end of the pass we descended a 
long, steep hill into the valley, and 
turned up it towards the summit. of the 
great range. 

We had made barely a quarter of a 
mile when we came to a yard of elk, but — 
did not molest them, as they were not the 
kind of game we were after; and, then, 
no sportsman would take such a mean 
advantage of them. Their trails from 
patch to patch of willows were so deep 
that their backs were nearly on a level - 
with the surface of the snow, and as they 
could make but little progress should 
they leave these trails, there was no help 
for them had we chosen to turn butchers. 

Oley Creek valley is very narrow, sel- 
dom exceeding two hundred yards in; 
width. On each side of it the mountains 
rise to a great height, those.on the north’ 
being generally a succession of - bare, 
rocky ledges rising one on top of an- 
other to the very summits, while those 
on the south side have more gradual 
slopes and are heavily timbered. Pro- 
ceeding up the valley for four miles, we 
came to our old camping ground, a shel- 
tered place under the spreading branches 
of a mighty fir. 
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It was barely three hours since we had 
left the section-house. It had taken 
us a long summer’s day a year or two 
previous to make the same journey 
with pack-train. And how contentedly, 
how easily we had skimmed over the 
level surface of the snow, which 
deeply covered the brush and down tim- 
ber, the bogs, and boulder-strewn stream 
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we had formerly labored so-hard to get 
our horses through! There can be but 
one better way than on snowshoes to 
enjoy a mountain hunt, and that will be 
when we are provided with aerial ships. 

With our one shovel, and snowshoes 
answering the same purpose, we soon 
cleared a space upon which to erect our 
tent, cutting small, dry firs for the ridge 
and supporting poles. Then we made a 
bed of balsam boughs two feet thick in 
the back half of the tent, placed a wagon- 
sheet on it, laid our sleeping bags on 
that, all in a row, and folded the sheet 
back over them. Next we put up our 
stove, and the camp was complete. I 
must say a word about the stove; it was 
a bottomless, flat-folding affair, with 
three joints of telescoping pipe, pre- 
sented to us by Mr. W. H. Mullens, of 
metal boat fame. For its foundation and 
bottom we built a platform of large, flat 
rocks, which absorbed great quantities of 
heat when a fire was going, and gave it 
out so slowly at night that the tent was 
always warm and comfortable. Often, 
before morning, our thermometer out in 
the brush registered 30° below zero and 
more, yet water in the bucket inside 
never froze. 

When we arose in the morning, while 
all was still and pleasant in the valley, a 
severe wind-storm was raging higher up, 
concealing the mountains in one vast 
whirl of flying and drifting snow.. Our 
Eastern friends were much disappointed 
at the prospect, as there was no use of 
trying to hunt while the wind blew so 
fiercely, and they had each hoped to kill 
a goat that day. We managed, however, 
to put in the day and evening quite com- 
fortably, cooking and eating half a dozen 
meals, napping, and planning the mor- 
row’s campaign. 

The next day was cold and clear, the 
mountains looming up on all sides with 
dazzling brightness. After an early 
breakfast Jack and G. started to climb 
the mountain directly north of camp, 
while M. and Carney went up the valley 
to hunt the next one beyond. It was my 
day to cook, but about noon, having 
everything in shape, I started out with 
my telescope, a powerful glass of thirty- 
five diameters, to have a look at the 
country, 
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There was a bare crag jutting out from 
the hillside just above camp, affording a 
good view of the mountains on the oppo- 
site side of the valley, the southern faces 
of them, where the goats remain in win- 
ter. Having arrived at the top, I made a 
seat of the snowshoes, adjusted the glass, 
and began to look for goats and some 
signs of my companions. There was the 
trail of Jack and G., where they had 
climbed a long, open gash in the moun- 
tain side, the result of a snowslide in 
years gone by. Their shoeprints were 
visible clear to the upper end of it, and 
then were hidden by ¢ projecting ledge. 

On the east end of this mountain there 
were three goats, a nanny, a yearling, 
and a kid, leisurely crossing a narrow 
ridge which the wind had: swept bare of 
snow. Turning the glass on the next 
mountain east, a large billy-goat came 
into the field at once. He was sitting on 
the edge of a cliff well towards the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Yes, sitting down 
on his haunches just as a dog or cat does! 
The goat is the only ruminant which as- 
sumes such a posture, and he certainly 
presents a most ludicrous figure when 
he does it. ‘Having no neck ‘to speak of, 
his head seems to have been shrunk to 
the body, his buffalo-like hump and long, 
coarse mane rising even above the slen- 
der and scimetar-like horns. The expres- 
sion of his countenance—if the term 
may be used—is one of silly vacuity; the 
narrow forehead is dished, the muzzle 
long and coarse, and on his chin he wears 
a patriarchal beard simply absurd. An- 
other peculiarity is that his fore legs are 
covered to the knees with a growth of 
very long and fluffy hair. 

As I continued to study the outlines of 
this particular ungainly beast he arose 
and walked to the back of the ledge, and 
then returned and seemed to stare at 
something below him and to his left. 
Dropping the glass in that direction, M. 
and Carney appeared, crossing a long 
and very steep incline, where the snow 
was so hard that they had removed their 
webs and were punching holes with their 
gunstocks to secure footholds. 

Not far ahead of them the incline 
ended against a series of cut walls and 
ledges, and on a narrow shelf, below 
which there was a sheer fall of several 
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hundred ‘feet, I discovered another billy, 
a very large old fellow, comfortably 
sprawled out beneath a. stunted and 
spreading pine. Occasionally he would 
reach up and nip a mouthful of needles 
from the overhanging boughs, chewing it 
with as much relish apparently as if 
*twas the choicest of green and tender 
grasses. Throughout the winter .the 
leaves of the evergreens—the pine, fir, 
spruce, and juniper—seem to be the 
goats’ only food. 

Owing to the convexity of the incline 
the hunters were crossing, this billy was 
all unconscious of the danger approach- 
ing him; but the other one, several hun- 
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dred yards higher up the mountain, was 
getting rather uneasy, walking back and 
forth on the ledge, and stamping his 
fore feet, as if uncertain what to do. 
Finally, with one last foolish stare at 
the men below, he left the cliff and 
climbed up aver the summit of the moun- 
tain. He didn’t run; a goat has to be 
very badly scared to do that, and when 
he does strike such an unusual gait, he 
lumbers off about as swiftly and grace- 
fully as a fat old cow. 

M. had now approached within fifty 
yards of the goat, and was preparing to 
shoot; the animal had raised up on its 
fore legs and was looking at him, when 
he brought the gun to his shoulder, and a 
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second later I saw the beast collapse, 
give one convulsive kick, and slide down 
to the very edge of the cliff, where it lay 
quite still. The little 30-30 Winchester 
had done good work, as usual. I saw no 
smoke, heard no report. 

The goat lay in such a position that it 
was an extremely perilous task to get to 
him, as the ledge had a steep slope from 
where he had lain to the verge of it 
where he had fortunately stopped. But 
Carney was equal to the occasion. I held 
my breath, though, as I watched him 
slowly descend, cutting footholds as he 
went, for a single misstep would have 
taken him down over the high, beetling 
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cliff. At last he reached the animal, 
fastened his rope to its head, and then as 
carefully ascending to where M. stood, 
they dragged the animal up and out on 
the incline. Even that was not a very 
safe place, for had they slipped, they 
would have gone sliding down over the 
hard snow for five hundred yards or 
more to the foot of the mountain. 

In an hour or so M. and Carney re- 
turned to camp with the head and skin of 
the big billy-goat, well pleased with their 
success. A little later the others came 
in, very tired, and cursing guns and gun- 
makers generally. After a long and dif- 
ficult climb they had managed to get 
within fifty feet of a fine billy, and G. 
had pulled the trigger on every one of his 
ten cartridges, but not one of them would 
explode. Finally, after the goat had 


~ 
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calmly climbed up to the next ledge, and 
sat down to stupidly gaze at them again, 
they examined the rifle, and found that 
the point of the firing pin was broken 
off. It was a new weapon, had been 
tested and resighted in New York only 
a week previously, and had then been in 
perfect order. 

The next morning M. declared that he 
was more than satisfied with the trophy 
he had secured, and would hunt goats no 
more that season; so G. took his rifle, and 
with Jack went up to where they had 
left the goat the day before. They were 
back in camp at three o’clock with its 
head and hide. We packed up then and 
there, and shortly after nightfall arrived 
at Bear Creek section-house, well pleased 
with our goat hunt. 

At one o’clock the next morning the 
east-bound Overland Flyer stopped on a 
stretch of bare, bleak prairie at the edge 
of the foothills, and let us off. It was 
bitterly cold, and a keen west wind was 
blowing, as it ever does on these plains in 
winter. But we didn’t mind that; hav- 
ing got our duffle out of the baggage-car, 
we crawled into our sleeping bags and 
rested well until daylight. One of the 
party said that four or five freight trains 
passed by during the night, but the rest 
of us heard them not. 

Crawling out of sleeping bags at day- 
light, we ran over a little hill and down 
to the cabin of a settler, whom we 
aroused and induced to cook breakfast, 
and then haul our outfit to the head of 
Two Medicine Lake, some five miles 
northwest of his ranch. We arrived 
there at three o’clock, and had everything 
in shape before dark. 

This north fork of the Two Medicine 
has its source in some basins far back in 
the mountains, and is fed by the everlast- 
ing ice and snow which lies on the flanks 
of the main range. There are three 
beautiful lakes on its course through the 
mountains, and our camp was situated 
on the lower one. On both sides of us 
the mountains were rather low, sloping, 
and easily climbed, and their sides and 
summits were covered with patches of 
short grass, which the wind kept bare of 
snow. It is this grass which attracts the 
bighorn from their summer range far- 
ther back in the mountains, and here 
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they remain from November until late 
in May, until after the young are born, 
when they once more return to the higher 
and more inaccessible peaks. 

For three days after we pitched camp 
here there was such a severe storm in the 
mountains that we did not attempt to 
climb them. But there were other things 
to do to keep us busy; the lake teems 
with trout, and we kept the table well 
supplied with them by fishing through 
holes cut in the ice. A most unsports- 
manlike proceeding, ’tis true, but excus- 
able, as our commissary was running 
low, and ’twas fish or starve. Then there 
were grouse, ruffed, blue, and Franklins, 
and we managed to secure a number of 
them by diligently tramping through the 
thick pines and willows. 

At last, one morning the sun arose in 
a cloudless sky; G. had luckily borrowed 
a rifle from the old settler, and after a 
hasty breakfast we started out, Jack and 
G. up the valley, the rest of us towards 
the first mountain northwest of camp. 
After going a mile or two, we. saw fresh 
tracks along its side and summit, and 
with our glasses counted twenty-three 
sheep, but none were the kind we were 
looking for—old rams. So, instead of 
climbing it, we kept well down in the 
timber until we had passed its upper end, 
where a wide, sloping basin separates it 
from the next mountain beyond. 

We were just rounding a point of. reef 
rock, and fortunately still in the timber, 
when we sighted a band of eleven sheep 
on the farther side of the basin, and 
pretty high up. Bringing the glasses to 
bear on them, we found that they were 
rams, all but two of them carrying im- 
mense horns.*“We saw, too, that there 
was no possible way of getting within 
five hundred yards of them. Well, we 
sat there in the pines all day, hoping that 
they would come down the hill or move 
to some place where they could be ap- 
proached; but they didn’t do any such 
thing, remaining on a bare grass patch 
not two hundred yards square. They 
were, as ever, extremely restless, alter- 
nately feeding and lying down every few 
minutes, but never forgetting to keep a 
sharp lookout on the heights above them 
and in the valley below. We stayed 
watching them as long as we possibly 


OUR SNOWSHOES. 


could, and then sneaked away unob- 
served. We found G. and Jack at camp, 
and the evening meal awaiting us. They 
had been up the valley as far as the mid- 
dle lake and had seen a number of sheep, 
but no rams. 

The next morning M. asked G. to go 
with him after the eleven rams, but the 
latter refused.. “It’s your bunch,” he 
said, “and one man can approack them 
more easily than two. Never mind me; 





IN CAMP AT TWO MEDICINE LAKE, 
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Jack and I will try to find some up above 
the next lake.” 

That was quite sportsmanlike and 
proper; but, alas! how many men I have 
known who called themselves sportsmen 
who would have rushed “out to that ram 
patch without an invitation, and spoiled 
every one’s sport. 








VERILY, PATIENCE HATH ITS REWARD!” 


For six consecutive days M. and Car- 
ney started out at daylight and tried to 
get within range of those eleven rams, 
but something always interfered with 
their plans; either the wind was wrong, 
or the band was in an inaccessible place, 
or a blizzard came up, or a band of ewes 
were between them and the coveted 
prizes. In the meantime G. succeeded in 
killing a fine ram, and it was lucky that 
he did, for we had nothing but a little 
flour left in the commissary. 

On the morning of the seventh day we 
breakfasted on meat straight, washed 
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down with cold water, which Carney de- 
clared was a sign of good luck; and so it 
proved to be. Arrived at their lookout 
place, the hunters found that the rams 
had moved around to the right side of the 
basin, and that by keeping behind a low 
rock-reef it might be possible to get 
within three hundred yards of them. M. 
essayed it, leaving Carney in the pines. 
There was an open space of five hundred 
yards to be crossed before the reef would 
shut off a view of him, and it took three 
long hours of crawling and sliding 
through the snow to do it. When the 
sheep had their heads down, feeding, he 
moved on, and when they looked up he 
laid still, often remaining in the latter 
position so long that he got thoroughly 
chilled. 

At last the reef arose between them, 
and he walked quickly up to its base, 
rested a moment, and peered around the 
end; then up went the rifle to his shoul- 
der and he fired at the uppermost ram. 
The bullet hit him, for he was seen to 
flinch, and then, bunching up, the whole 
band came pell-mell down the mountain 
straight by where M. stood behind the 
rock. Now was his opportunity come, 
indeed; as they rushed by him, he fired 
four shots, and, one after another, four 
fine rams keeled over in the snow within 
a space of thirty yards. “Verily, patience 
hath its reward!” 

So ended our second winter’s hunt, 
and we all agreed that the only easy way 
to get at sheep and goats is on snowshoes. 
We have also proved, to our own satis- 
faction at least, that there is no hardship 
in camping out in the coldest weather. 
The Klondike has no terrors for us now. 











PIONEER AMERICAN SPORTSMEN 
By Charles Hallock 





HEN 
W were 

early 
times? Ob- 
viously in 
the genesis 
of sport— 
that is, 
when sport 
first  be- 
came a fine 
art in this 
country, 
and was 
practised by 
gentlemen 
of taste, 
culture, and 
leisure. This ruling bars the viri 
homines of this generation—the gods 
whom modern adolescents worship and 
pattern after—and a wail will go up be- 
fore the steps of the high altar! But 
we must, nevertheless, hark back to the 
inevitable date-mark, “before the war’— 
the Civil War. And here in turn we 
have to jar the heroics of the opening 
century as well. 





THADDEUS NORRIS IN 1872. 


THE RUNIC AGE. 


Time was when our people were too 
busy to play. Up to forty years ago they 
had not accumulated that wealth which 
now makes millionaires as plenty as 
blackberries, and enables them to gratify 
every impulse or proclivity, and to travel 
to the land’s end in quest of adventure. 
In the earlier decades hunting and fish- 
ing were but incidents of a more or less 
woodsy environment, and of the set task 
of driving pioneer stakes. Fox hunting 
and horse racing were the fashionable 
diversions, especially at the South, and 
as early as 1829 the guild was repre- 
sented by The American Turf Register, 
which was the pioneer of all American 
sporting papers. The name of Doswell 
was as current fifty years ago as. Fitz- 
simmons is to-day. Ladies talked horse 
as they do golf now. Our forefathers 


gunned and fished in a primitive way. 
They had not the inimitable appliances 
of the present age—no palatial yachts, 
no repeating arms, no exquisite fishing 
tackle, no cameras, no portable camps 
and compact outfits, no hygienic gym- 
nasia, no rowing and regatta courses, no 
racing boat crews,* and no great diver- 
sity of out-of-door games. The ponderous 
Scribner, Welch, and Conroy rods of 
green heart and ash had spikes in the 
butts to hold them in the river bank 
when the biting was slack or the angler 
took his nooning, and the percussion-cap 
guns were supplemented with shot- 
pouches and powder-horns, to sling over 
the shoulders across the breast. Gunners 
crept on game and took pot shots. Only 
truants and idlers went fishing. Habit- 
ual woods stalkers were as “tackey” as 
modern tramps. Loafers and “old seeds” 
preémpted the string-pieces on Northern 
wharves. Negroes and poor whites in- 
fested the bayous.. Is this correct? I 
was one of the truants! 


GEORGE A. BOARDMAN AT 81, 


* Undine, at Yale in 1851, was the first. 
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Even to write of sport was unpopular 
in the early half of the century. “Frank 
Forester,” mentor and coach to the rising 
sportsmen of America, himself testified 
in 1849, in speaking of N. P. Hawes, a 
most charming contributor to the old 
Spirit of the Times, who wrote under the 
pen name of “Cypress, Jr.,” that “it was 
under the strictest seal of secrecy that he 
communicated his productions to the 
world. It was with fear and trembling, 
in some sort, that he saw himself in 
print, and with a firm conviction that if 
it should be discovered that he, a practis- 
ing lawyer of high standing in New 
York, was actually guilty of the author- 








ALEX, STARBUCK AT 76, 


ship of genre sketches on sporting sub- 
jects his occupation was done forever! 
That to be an author first and then a 
lover of field sports must be the deep 
daranation of any lawyer.” | 


; + "| )HE HEROIC AGE.’ * *: : 


‘Here, then, we have a tangible point of 
departure. We.have to go back at least 
half’a century to find eligibles for our 


list of worthies. Of course the first 
decade: had its .Nimrods, its woods 
rangers, and wilderness explorers, like 
Captain Pike, and Lewis, and Olark. 
They. discovered the Rocky Mountain 
trout and whitefish in 1809.. Then fol- 
lowed the pioneer fur trappers and 
plainsmen, who had a keen scent for 
game, and the Santa Fé traders in 1822, 


HENRY WM. HERBERT, 
“FRANK FORESTER,” IN 1854. 
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Aubrey, Choteau, Chavez, and the rest; 
and the details of United States troops 
who were afterwards sent to protect the 
Trail; and the Government surveys to 
the Northwest and Southwest, under 
Schoolcraft, Fremont, and Whipple, led 
by long-haired scouts like Kit Carson, 
Jim Bridger, and Hugh Monroe, who 
could read Indian sign offhand, and map 
the lie of the land. In 1846 rough riders 
like Crockett, Bowie,and Milam swarmed 
into Texas to take a hand in the Revolu- 
tion and rope a few animals from the 
Mexican cavayard. In. 1848 came the 
wild raid of the cattle men into the 
Spanish missions of California, and 


R. E. ROBINSON, 
“UNCLE ELISHA,” AT 65. 


next year the passing of the Forty-niners 
to the land of gold. 

Meanwhile, George Catlin, the Indian 
artist, had been writing up and portray- 
ing in natural colors the varied phases of 
aboriginal life on the prairies, and 
Charles W. Webber had recorded the 
checkered adventures of a hunter-natu- 
ralist in Texas in 1845. Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, Engineer Melville, Captain Hall, 
and others investigated the Northwest 
passage, and Charles Joseph Latrobe 
wrote the “Rambler in North America” 
in 1836, which included a few fishing 
notes. 

In 1848 Lieutenant Ruxton, the Eng- 
lishman, portrayed so graphically his 
“Life in the-Far West.” “L’Acadie,” a 
delightful idyl of the Canadian woods, 
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appeared in 1849. About the same time, 
or a little earlier, say in 1848, Charles 
Lanman, the Michigan angler, published 
his “Wilds of North America,” in two 
large illustrated octavo volumes, as well 
as his “Tour of the Saguenay.” Rev. 
Dr. Bethune issued his superb edition of 
Walton. Frank Forester had published 
his initial work on “Fish and Fishing,” 
and, William C, Prime commenced con- 
tributing his “Owl Creek Cabin Letters” 
to the New York Journal of Commerce. 
In the-same year Theodatus Garlick, 
father of. fish culture in America, also 
issued his progressive work under that 
title. But it -was not until Max Green 
wrote up the charms of the Kansas re- 








D. FRANK POWELL AT 50, 
“WHITE BEAVER.” 


gion in 1856, and Captain Randolph B. 
Marcy, U.S. A., published his “Prairie 
Traveler,” with numerous itineraries, 
instructions for outfitting and directions 
for killing big game of all kinds that the 
sentiment of the chase took deep enough 
root to make such a coterie as the Boone 
and Crockett Club of to-day possible. 
And thus the gospel of the new dispen- 
sation was promulgated, and the inau- 
guration of legitimate sport began— 
legitimate because it was under the 
laws of good order, health, and com- 
mon sense. All of these forerunners 
in the wilderness are now dead but 
Prime. Shall the chronicler pause by 
the Lethe-side to dust their immortelles 
and indite a fitting epitaph? or shall he 


DR. RAWLINGS YOUNG 
IN 1874, 
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swell the list of honor men, every one a 
hero and all contemporary with Audubon 
and Bertram, and each a quondam per- 
sonal friend? Fiat justitia. 

Now let us begin: Rev. John Todd, 
Daniel Webster, Horatio Seymour, Feni- 
more Cooper, Bayard Taylor, Andrew 
Downs, George N. Lawrence, George A. 
Boardman, J. Ross Browne, R. H. 
Strother, John S. Springer, Mariner A. 
Wilder, Samuel C. Clarke, Isaac McLel- 
lan, Jacob Sleeper, Bernard Gilpin, Mat- 
thew Jones, Rev. M. Harvey, W. E. Cor- 
mack, William T. Porter, J. S. Skinner, 
Colonel F. G. Skinner, George Wilkes, 
Andrew H. Green, Genio C. Scott, San- 
ders D. Bruce, David Dudley Field, 


GEN. WM. D. WHIPPLE, U.S.A., 
at 67. 


General G. W. Wingate, H. W. S. Cleve- 
land, Thomas Logan, Joel T. Headley, 
General Thomas Jordan, Judge John D. 
Caton, Major H. W. Merrill, James Lan- 
agan, the actor; Harry Venning, W. F. 
Whitcher, Alfred Craven, chief engineer 
of the Croton Water Construction; San- 
ford Gifford, the elder Beard, Martin J. 
Heade, and Walter Brackett, the last 
four all artists; Charles E. Whitehead, 
Fred Mather, E. J. Hooper, Willis Rus- 
sell, the Pritchard brothers, who made 
the first split bamboo rods; General F. E. 
Spinner, Wade Hampton, Alexander 
Starbuck, Allan Gilmour, Isaac Thomp- 
son, P. L. Hatch, E. Z. C. Judson (“Ned 
Buntline”), Royal Phelps, Colonel Cecil 
Clay, Seth Green, Robert B. Roosevelt, 

















CHARLES E. WHITEHEAD 
In 1890. 


Clinton Gilbert, Seth Kinnan, known sive years. 





J. M. GREGORY AT 64, 





E. J. HOOPER IN 1874. 


Heade was a phenomenal 


as “Old Grizzly ;” Reuben Wood, General wing shot at eighty, and still hunts birds 


John MecNulta, Andrew Clerk and his in Florida. 
brother, Dr. Z. Clerk, B. C. Milam, who 


Walter Brackett, a noted salmon 


made the Kentucky reels; Charles F. painter, is still killing salmon at seventy- 
Hotchkiss, Dr. H. C. Yoakum, Charles seven. 


Cavileer, William Moorhead, 


and Nor- 


General Spinner, of greenback fame, 


man Kitson, three Hudson Bay octoge- died in his fishing boat at eighty-seven. 


narians for whom. the 
northern border counties 
of Minnesota are named. 
Twenty of these passed 
the eighty-year limit, 
and five got well into the 
nineties. Fifteen are still 
living. 

Rev. Dr. Todd wrote 
“Long Lake” (the Adir- 
ondacks) in 1850. An- 
drew Downs, a native of 
New Jersey, but a natu- 
ralized British subject, 
started the first zoo in 
America at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in 1852. 

Boardman and Law- 
rence, naturalists of high- 
est-rank, donated rare col- 


lections of birds to natural history so- 
cieties of Maine and New York. 

Genio C. Scott wrote his comprehen- 
sive book on salt and fresh water angling the 


in 1859. 


Fred Mather was engaged in amateur 
bass and trout culture in the fifties. 


CHARLES HALLOCK, 
AGED 62, IN 1895. 


Sam Clarke and his 
cousin, Isaac McLellan, 
of the same age, passed 
their ninety-first birthday 
together, and McLellan 
published a volume of 
poems, which were all 
composed subsequent to 
his eightieth year. 

Major Merrill, a vet- 
eran of the old Seminole 
War, was a prolific writer 
on rifle practice and big 
game, and so was Colonel 
D. Pickett, of Montana. 
Mr. Mott could climb 
fences like a fox at 
eighty-four. 

Judge Caton was the 
first taxonomic breeder of 


cervide. C. J. Brydges, the first presi- 


dent of the Grand Trunk Railway, was 


the Palinurus of the model horseboat on 
Restigouche, known as “Great 


Cesar’s Ghost.” 


“Ned Buntline” (Judson), soldier and 
sailor, wrote shooting sketches and sea 


Wilder never failed to kill his annual stories of rare constructive merit, equal 
moose in Nova Scotia for forty succes- to Marryatt’s, in the early fifties. In his 
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latter years he kept the American flag 
flying from the roof of his cottage in the 
Catskills. 

Seth Green planted shad in Lake On- 
tario, lobsters and oysters on the Pacific, 
and salmon in the Hudson. 

William C. Harris, editor of Afield 
and Afloat, Nature’s Realm, and the 
American Angler for twenty years, 
and author of a stupendous work on the 
“Fishes of North America,” in forty vol- 
umes, with portraits from life, which has 
already cost $30,000 without being com- 
pleted, is in his seventy-first year. 

Richard H. Strother illustrated sports 
in Virginia in many volumes. J. Ross 
Browne described life in the Pacific 
Coast gold diggings. King Lear and 
Alexander Choquette were pioneer hunt- 
ers and prospectors in Alaska before the 
cession. 

Colonel F. G. Skinner, of Turf, Field 
and Farm, was a camp epicure, and one 
of few sportsmen who knew how to cook 
game al fresco. Andrew H. Green was a 
commissioner of Central Park in its be- 
ginning, and an advanced naturalist. 

Colonel Bruce and his brother started 
the Turf, Field and Farm in 1865, di- 
rectly after the secession Olympiad.* 

Dudley Field was an efficient promoter 
of the Blooming Grove Park, the first 
game preserve in the United States. 
Whitehead, author of “Wild Sports of 
the South” and “Camp Fires of the 
Everglades,” has been prominent as an 
author and sportsman for fifty years. 
Wade Hampton has been one of the fore- 
most of all-round sportsmen for sixty 
years. Royal Phelps was President of 
the New York Association for Protection 
of Game for twenty years. 

Isaac Thompson, of Ithaca, N. Y., a 
noted angler, and father of H. H. 
Thompson, of the Passaic Bank, died 
in 1886 at the advanced age of 94. 
Hooper was the first spoon troller for 
Sacramento salmon. Captain Bendine 
discovered the “redfish” of Idaho, and 
fly-fishing in the Clackamas, Oregon. He 
was the leading oologist of the world. 
Logan (“Gloan”) and Cleveland wrote 
valuable manuals of rifle practice. 

Daniel Fraser was head center among 
the Micmac Indians of the Bay Chaleur, 


*Olympiad: A Grecian epoch of four 
the Olympia games. 
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and, with John Mowat, resident riparian 
owners of the Matapedia and Resti- 
gouche salmon pools away back in the 
forties. Allan Gilmour and John Molson 
were the most noted salmon anglers of 
Canada in the mid-century. Leonard 
Jewell and J. H. Rich were noted woods- 
men of Maine. John S. Skinner was the 
founder of the original Spirit of the 
Times in 1831. 

General Wingate managed the Creed- 
moor rifle competitions of 1873-75. Ber- 
nard Gilpin wrote up the physiology and 
natural history of Sable Island in the 
fifties. Matthew Jones catalogued the 
fishes of Bermuda. W. E. Cormack first 
crossed the island of Newfoundland, and 
studied the woodland caribou. Rev. M. 
Harvey was the foremost naturalist of 
Newfoundland in the sixties. Springer 
wrote up “Forests and Forest Trees” in 
1856. 

Charles F. Hotchkiss was a famous 
salt-water angler of Long Island Sound 
in the forties, and thirty years later 
wrote up scraps of his life history in a 
volume entitled “On the Ebb.” He was 
a California forty-niner, and took the 
first iron safe to San Francisco around 
Cape Horn. He was also the sheriff at 
Buffalo in the famous Morgan 
(F. A. M.) abduction case in the forties. 

The editor of OutiNe could not gather 
a more remarkable array of names; and 
yet there are scores of others which are 
equally familiar to the present genera- 
tion. But their enumeration takes space, 
alack! and I forbear. The whole guild 
cannot be baptized at once! I trust my 
selection may not prove invidious. 


“As life runs on the road goes strange 
With faces new; and near the end 
The milestones into headstones change, 

"Neath every one a friend.” 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Just here the chronicler might call his 
duty to his subject honorably discharged, 
and so gracefully subside, but there is 
such an afterglow to the close of the 
heroic period which has been reviewed, 
and so marked a presage to the Golden 
Age which succeeded, and seemed to cul- 
minate in 1890, that the pen would fain 


years’ interval between the celebration of 
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follow the light. The epilogue will no 
doubt prove interesting. Let me revert: 

The period from 1850 to 1875 was pro- 
lific in sportsmen’s manuals and angling 
books. The first ten years produced 
“Fisher’s Manual,” Dr. Lewis’s “Ameri- 
can Sportsman,” Girard’s “Fresh Water 
Fishes,” Frank Forester’s “Field 
Sports,” Suckley’s Reports (published 
by Government in 1855), “Hudson Bay 
Life in the Wilds of North America,” 
Elliott’s “Carolina Sports,” Hamilton’s 
“Fishing in Canada, the St. Lawrence, 
and Its Tributaries,” Hawker on Shoot- 
ing, Frank Forester’s “Dinks on the 
Dog,” Dufferin’s “Yachting in High 
Latitudes,” and a number of minor 
works in French and English by James 
M. Le Moine. 

In the succeeding fifteen years Perley, 
Prime, Norris, Holbrook (“Fishes of 
South Carolina”), Roosevelt, Adiron- 
dack Murray, Oliver Gibbs (“Lake Popin 
Fish Chowder”), Scott, and Hallock all 
brought out angling books of substantial 
value. Norris produced the best angling 
work extant. Captain Dashwood’s 
“Chiploquorgan” and Hardy’s “Forest 
Life in Acadie” filled up the measure of 
the hunter’s repertoire. Fry, Slack, and 
Stone added practical information on 
fish culture. Vennor, Coues, Minot, and 
Ober contributed valuable books on or- 
nithology. Bogardus and Long issued 
manuals for trap and wild-fowl practice, 
and “an old gamekeeper” printed “Shoot- 
ing on the Wing.” Colonel Wingate 
issued a “Manual of Rifle Practice,” 
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Robert T. Vyner a “Treatise on Fox 
Hunting.” Gibson and Batty published 
works on taxidermy. N. H. Bishop 
printed two books on long-distance canoe 
voyaging. Guide books and maps began 
to appear. Many excellent English en- 
cylopedias, manuals, and miscellaneous 
books came from the press. 

About 1860 the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion began to put in efficient work. 
Spencer F. Baird was its animating 
spirit and mainspring. 

The geological surveys under F. V. 
Hayden, George M. Wheeler, and G. W. 
Powell accomplished wonders in un- 
mapped regions. From them emanated 
such workers as Holmes, Cushing, 
Coues, Bendine, George Bird Grinnell, 
J. H. Batty, and Dr. C. H. Merriam. 
Railroad surveys accomplished much for 
sport in the beginning of the post bellum 
period, and the United States Army, 
which protected them, did more. 

Rudiments of camp life, sportsman- 
ship, and field work were acquired in 
these practical schools by many an am- 
bitious neophyte, yclept tenderfoot. The 
Forest and Stream, which I established 
in 1873, after traveling the continent, 
became the medium for records of ad- 
venture and discovery in every branch of 
the service, out of which was evolved, 
incidentally, the secondary guild of 
plainsmen, like W. F. Cody, Dr. Frank 
Powell, William ©. Carver, John Omo- 
hundro, and all the Texas Jacks and 
Texas Jims, swarthy, Indian-haired, 
brave, reckless, sharp-witted, and sure 





AMOS. J. CUMMINGS. 


ADMIRAL LESTER A. BEARDSLEE 


CHARLES LANMAN IN 1856, 


aT €2. 
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shots with rifle and pistol: at home on a 
mustang, and light of foot at a fandango. 

Cody (Buffalo Bill) became a member 
of the Nebraska Legislature, and Dr. 
Powell a mayor of La Crosse, Wis. Gen- 
eral James M. Brisbin, Colonel R. H. 
Dodge, General Rusling, Major Jacob 
Wagner, General Charles King, Major 
Augustus K. Egbert, the two Schofields, 
Drs. G. H. Moran,:J. F. Head, C. F. 
McChesney, H. C. Yatrow, and no end 
of army surgeons wrote up the natural 
history and wild life of the borderland, 
the mountains, and plains. 

The Golden Age fostered the growth 
of game and athletic clubs, canoe asso- 
ciations, kennel registers, and thorough- 
breds in all lines. .It gave birth to the 
American Fish Culturists’ Association, 
organized’ by George Shepard Page in 
1870, and ‘to practical salt and fresh 
water fish ¢ulture, which Storer, Agassiz, 
DeKay, and Garlick had advocated years 
before. --In -the same year, 1870, the 
Blooming Grove Park game preserve of 
twenty-seven thousand acres in Pike 
County, Pa., was established by Fayette 
S. Giles. Of its original board of direct- 
ors only Colonel Bruce, Lafayette West- 
brook, George S: Greene, and the writer 
survive. - 

This progressive period also gave birth 
toa code of uniform laws for the protec- 
tion of game, and a scheme for preserv- 
ing our forests, which has finally crys- 
talized into the establishment of numer- 
ous national parks and the rescue of the 
California redwoods. And during this 
epoch the indefatigable president of the 
Royal Historical Society of Canada, Sir 
James M. Le Moine, who was knighted 
by Queen Victoria for literary merit, 
produced no less than thirty volumes in 
French and English on history, eth- 
nology, natural history, and sport. Dr. 
Elliott Coues got out an equal number of 
scientific works. And there was a whole 
constellation of brilliant writers, like 
Dr. Rawlings Young, Colonel James 
Gordon (Pious Jeems), Aleck Hunter, 
Colonel D. Pickett, Major Wagner, Har- 
rison Gray Otis, S. D. Holder, J. U. 
Gregory, Charles S. Westcott (Homo), 
Rowland E. Robinson, Alexander Star- 
buck, president of the Cuvier Club, 
D. G. Elliot, F.R.S., Dr. C. J. Ken- 
worthy, J. A. Allen, Dr. E. Sterling, 
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Charles Astor Bristed (Carl Benson), 
Kit Clarke, W. L. Colville (Dick Swiv- 
eller), Dr. M. G. Ellzey, W. O. Percy 
(Kit Kilbird), Colonel Thomas Picton, 
T. S. Van Dyke, D. S. Libbey (Penob- 
scot), Sheriff Mitchell, of Los Angeles; 
William N. Byers, J. H. Batty, Charles 
A. Zimmerman, the first camera fiend; 
T. P. Cantwell, A. N. Cheney, Major G. 
H. King, Dr. William Jarvis, D. C. 
Philips (El Comanche), J: H.. Shultz, 
Jacob Pentz (Gopher), Ernest Ingersoll, 
J. Mortimer Murphy, J. A. Henshall, 
Charles J. Foster, Dr. N. Rowe (Mo- 
hawk), afterwards editor of the American 
Field;Francis Durivage, George W. 
Strell, Rev. Clement French, the “Three 
Vans”—G. S. Van Cleaf, C. Van Brunt, 
and A. P. Van Giesen; Edwyn Sandys, 
and five hundred others, of more or less 
renown; of whom one hundred and sixty 
started sporting periodicals on their own 
hook. Most of these amateur. journals 
shot the zenith like the rays which ema- 
nate from a sun about to set, and then 
dissolved in gloom and disappointment. 


THE AGE MERCENARY. 


And now we have the Age Mer- 
cenary, the fin de siécle, redundant, 
ecstatic, flamboyant: no longer specula- 
tive and visionary, but replete with ac- 
complished facts and realization; no 
longer a halcyon age, serene, contempla- 
tive, restful, and devoted to dolce far 
niente, but wearing, taxing, whirling, 
stimulating, full of ginger. Instead of a 
quiet siesta under the laurels, and the 
tinkle of the cow-bell by the brookside, it 
is nervous activity and competition 
everywhere, a tussle for position and 
the money prize which awaits the win- 
ner; an age when golf is played: by the 
day, when fish are caught automatically, 
and everything is run by electricity and 
goes by with a whiz! Automobiles, trol- 
leys, cycles, pneumatic mails, hot balls, 
two-minute horses, express elevators, fly- 
ing machines, submarine torpedoes, 
ocean liners; and there are quick 
lunches, hurry calls, rush orders, light- 
ning shaves, rapid-fire guns, machine 
loaders, railroad euchre, drive whist, hot- 
house peaches, force meat, cyclone hit- 
ters, rough riders, rubber-necks, “new 
women, enfants terrible, and sixteen to 
one! 
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Here we have the essence of up-to-date 
sport. Everything is on a large scale 
and costs money. It is expensive. Foot- 
ball is no longer a pastime, but a battle 
royal. Baseball, outside of the colleges, 
is played for what there is in it. All the 
sports of the turf, field, regatta-course, 
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times most, now it is how to make them 
pay. The inspiring watchwords are 
“Gate money” and “Get thar, boys!” All 
this state of things does not make our 
young men less manly, of course, but it 
does make them less divine. It makes 
good and efficient soldiers, but it kills the 
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and campus make a business of winning 
rather than a pleasure of playing. The 
success of a tournament or competition 
is sized by the gate receipts. Games are 
played for the gain. Muscle, nerve, gall, 
confidence, assurance, influence, cash! 
These are the requisites for aspirants 
who would enter the lists. 

Once our behest was to enjoy our pas- 
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kindly impulses and the finer sensibili- 
ties. It helps to wreck the Sabbath. 

In these days there are wreaths for the 
battle-scarred champions, but no bou- 
tonniéres for the quiet gentleman 
sportsman; but all the same, this is the 
Age Transcendent. And we are back num- 
bers, belonging to the Representative 
Sportsmen of Early Times. 












working off and on, to slay the red- 

winged mallard. The pursuit got 
to be so much of a passion with him that 
it hurt his business, for he was a market- 
hunter on the southwestern coast of Tex- 
as. In summer he caught red-snappers, 
pompanos, sheeps-heads, and turtles. All 
winter he shot ducks, snipe, and wild 
geese, which he sold to produce dealers in 
Corpus Christi. He put in so much time 
trying to kill the drake with the crimson 
feathers that the dealers were wroth. 
They said he was ruining one of the 
brightest careers that ever opened before 
a young man in the Southwest. If he 
had been a “lit?ry person” he would have 
thought of “John Burley,” who was a 
constant fisher for a certain one-eyed 
perch, which as constantly gave him the 
perch-laugh. The perch-laugh consists in 
making three bubbles rise in rapid suc- 
cession, then two slow bubbles, and then 
two fast ones. 

Briggs was not a “lit’ry person.” He 
held that to look straight over the gun- 
barrels in all sorts of weather, to judge 
correctly, distance, speed of the flying 
quarry, and wind velocity; to be wise in 
the habits of beasts and birds, to be able, 
by a glance at the sun, to tell the time of 
day within five minutes; to be expert in 
the building of blinds and the use of de- 
coys, were enough for any man. Nature 
was his book, and he studied it. He had 
three maxims handed down to him by his 
father, who died just after the last In- 
dian raid, and these governed his life: 

“When you’ve got money, he’p a feller 
that hain’t got money. 

“Shootin’ on Sunday makes bad luck 
on Monday. 

“Pers’verunce an’ feesh-ile on th’ gun- 
locks 11 do a heap.” 

It was the last maxim which sustained 
him during his five years’ chase—off and 
on—of the bird that he came to know as 
“Red Wing,” and he was proud of the 
ending of this contest of wits. 

Back of Corpus Christi the land rises 
and rolls away to the northward in a 
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prairie covered by rich grasses. Between 
the rolls are hollows or swales, in many 
of which there are ponds of fresh water, 
averaging a mile in length by a half-mile 
across. They are not generally more than 
waist-deep in the center, and are grown 
up thickly with senna weeds, Senna 
weeds are tall and slender and béar long, 
slim, bean-like pods, which rattle in 
ghostly fashion in the winds of winter 
nights. Each of the pods contains sev- 


eral round, jet-black, shiny seeds, and of- 


these seeds wild fowl are fond. 

The ducks roost upon the gulf, but 
they feed in the senna ponds all day, fly- 
ing from one to another in clouds.. So 
thick are they that if a camera were 
focussed on a pond and the ducks flushed, 
the negative would show a solid black 
wall of them. .When they are scared by 
the down-swooping of a hawk, the thun- 
der of their wings may sometimes be 
heard two miles away, and a man, 
crouched at one end of a pond, though 
the day be clear, will be shaded by the 
mass of. birds streaming two hundred 
yards above him as completely as if he 
held an umbrella. With the sun flashing 
upon heads-and wings, the tens of thou- 
sands of them show every hue of the 
jewels of the mines, yellow and pink and 
bronze and carmine, white and brown 
and gray and purple—“blue, glossy 
green and velvet black,” like the snakes 
of the Ancient Mariner. It is gorgeous. 

Here and there are groves of live-oaks, 
sometimes covering acres, and often cir- 
cular in form. They are called “mottes,” 
and, viewed from a distance, are not un- 
like islands of darker green, rising from 
the sea of grass around them. Mustang 
motte stands fifteen miles northeast of 
Corpus Christi, and near it is one of the 
larger senna ponds. 

On an early day in November, Briggs 
was making his way on horseback to this 
pond. When he reached it he staked out 
the horse with a rope fifty feet long, and 
walked to the edge of the pond, where he 
hid himself in the weeds which grew up 
to the shore. A°gadwell buzzed past, 
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which he shot. Wading out, he picked 
up the duck and went back to his hiding- 
place. There he sharpened a dark stick, 
three feet long. One end he stuck into 
the mud twenty yards from the bank. He 
pressed it down until only two inches of 
it protruded. On this end he hung the 
gadwell by inserting the point in its 
throat, just under the head. The duck 
floated, with its bill slightly raised, as if 
it were alive and swallowing a tasty mor- 
sel. This was his decoy. In an hour a 
half-dozen ducks of various kinds were 
set out and they made a flock. 

The afternoon had grown old and there 
was a cessation in the flight. Briggs de- 
cided to permit himself a pipe. Suddenly 
he heard a splash, and, peering cau- 
tiously, saw something which kept him 
thinking for a long time. A hundred 
yards away, in a lake-like expanse of the 
water, sat a mallard drake of great size. 
The nearly level rays of the declining 
sun beamed on him ruddily, and every 
feather of him shone like the facet of a 
gem. Briggs marked the lustrous emer- 
ald of his massive head, the reddish 
bronze of his neck, the pearly gray of his 
breast. He was instinct with life and 
vigor, a beautiful, powerful wild thing, as 
noble a masterpiece as ever came from 
Nature’s incessant workshop. Glorying 
in his strength and loveliness, he swam 
in small, rapid circles, or floated idly, 
gazing down at his own reflection and 
pleased with himself to the last degree. 
He preened his feathers until each lay as 
smoothly as if ironed, dived boldly and 
reappeared twenty yards away, merely to 
show that he could do it, spurted for fifty 
feet at lightning speed, checked sud- 
denly, whirled as if upon a pivot, then 
threw his bill high and uttered a hoarse, 
strident challenge, that boomed upon the 
mild air like the bellow of some huge 
horn. 

The man, his pipe forgotten, crouched 
until the ooze came up to his waistband. 
Then, as he looked and longed, the bird 
threw half of his body out of water, 
spread his wings upwards to their full 
reach and revolved slowly. The sunlight 
rested upon the pinions, and Briggs, to 
his wonder, saw that in each wing were 
brilliant crimson feathers. They were 
not more than four or five in number, but 
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were of the largest, and deeply hued. He 
knew that the fowl was a freak, of course, 
just as there are birds that are albinos, 
but he believed that it was the only one 
of its kind in the world. He wished to 
possess it, as a collector of coins will wish 
to possess an ugly circular bit of copper, 
not half so attractive as a new nickel. 

He raised his chin slightly and emitted 
a soft noise, much similar to the sound 
made by a man when clucking to a lazy 
horse. This is the note of mallards when 
swallowing acorns. It was his deadliest 
eall. In response the great drake became 
motionless and listened intently. The 
fowler waited a full minute, then re- 
peated*the cluck. The mallard, his crim- 
son pinions flashing like the wings of the 
cardinal, sprang twenty feet in air 
and was away like a shot, dropping a 
squawk of derision as he went. Briggs 
rose, stretching his cramped limbs. Then 
he said: 

“Sure, he ain’t no this year’s. bird. 
He’s smart. That swaller call oughter 
got him. I never done it better. How- 
somever, pers’verunce and feesh-ile on th’ 
gun-locks’’ll do a heap.” 

He stayed at Mustang motte three 
days, but he did not see the red-winged 
mallard again. When he returned to 
Corpus Christi he sold his ducks, and be- 
fore the wood-fire in Nic Constantin’s 
smoking-room told the story of the red- 
wing. 

’*Lige Hawkins, skipper of the schooner 
Oriole, felt his pulse and asked him to 
put out his tongue; Andy Faulkner, a 
surveyor who never surveyed, said that 
he was “daffy,” and “Doc” Payne, who 
had had two patients in three years, pre-. 
scribed boneset tea and castor oil. 

Standing at Chiltapin dam in the first 
part of the following October, engaged in 
killing teal, he noted a solitary flyer mov- 
ing quietly but fast out of the north, the 
long neck stretched forwards and the 
wings sharply elbowed. Something in its 
size or poise sent a reminiscent thrill, 
and he stood with rapt gaze. Soon, with 
a steady rush, each pulsation of the smit- 
ten air distinctly audible, the bird passed 
over him and the crimson feathers shone 
like a tongue of flame in each broad wing. 

The man set himself to guard the pond 
at Mustang motte. He waited and 
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watched with admirable patience and 
skill through the cold months. Thrice he 
was rewarded by a sight of the quarry, 
and always alone. Once the drake passed 
above him, not more than fifty yards up. 
Making allowance for speed and trusting 
to a stray pellet to do the work, he 
pitched up his 10-gauge and pulled the 
hindward trigger. A red feather floated 
downwards. Briggs took it to Corpus 
Christi and showed it to the hotel doubt- 
ers. 

The two next years were depressing to 
him. In 1898, however, he met a Mexi- 
can who had been shooting over the salt 
marshes which lie to the north of 
Brownsville, and he had seen a large mal- 
lard with crimson pinions. He said, too, 
that the bird was with a hen of lighter 
gray than is common to the females. He 
supposed that she was of the summer’s 
breeding. Briggs wrote to several ac- 
quaintances living near to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. He heard from only one 
of them. This man wanted to know 
where he got his opium. 

Being determined to shake off what he 
called his “hoodoo,” he got together a 
supply of provisions, mounted his “grul- 


la” pony and went into the field early in 
September, 1899. Only blue-winged teal 
had reached the Gulf country at that 


season. 
He worked on, without putting much 
heart into it, until one day in December, 
when, walking along the edge of Rincon 
marsh and hoping to pick up a jacksnipe 
or two, he saw a brace of ducks pitch near 
the center of an arm of the sea, miscalled 
“Swan Lake.” They were three hundred 
yards from him, but he could discern that 
they were mallards, that they were male 
and female, and as they descended he 
caught a gleam of fiery red in the wings 
of one which set his temples hammering. 
Here was his old opponent in the game 
of venery,this time bringing his wife with 
him. The gloss upon his plumage said that 
he was in the best of health. The hen was 
shades lighter than she should have been 
—a duck that had barely missed being an 
albino. Indeed, as she swam on _ the 
greenish wavelets of the inlet in certain 
lights she seemed white. Intent only on 
discovering what portion of the country 
the birds affected after their daily bath 
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of salt water, Briggs discharged both bar- 
rels in the air. They rose instantly, 
spiraled high and shot away northwest by 
west, headed straight for Mustang motte, 
twelve miles distant. That night the 
market-hunter broke camp and when 
morning dawned he was in his old place. 

Then began a campaign of two weeks. 
It was prosecuted with all of the skill, pa- 
tience, watchfulness and  woodcraft 
which his. twenty years in the field had 
taught him. It seemed to him that “Red 
Wing” had more than human intelli- 
gence. He practised every lure within his 
large knowledge. He gave the assembly 
note. He gave the feeding note. He gave 
the fighting challenge. He gave the love 
call. He gave the low, deep recitation 
which means: “I have found a wonderful 
new kind of food in great plenty. Come 
and have a lot of it.” He used decoys of 
painted wood, silhouette decoys made of 
tin, dead mallard decoys. He even rode 
to Corpus Christi and returned with a 
couple of tame Muscovies. These he set 
out with strings hitched to their legs, and 
they quacked merrily. Other mallards 
came to them in plenty, but “Red Wing” 
and his mate kept aloof. They were at 
the Mustang pond for hours each day, 
but the drake did not swim within a hun- 
dred yards of the man, though he devised 
a fresh blind in a new part of the water 
each night and occupied it at daybreak. 

He noticed a temerity on the part of 
the hen. She was less intelligent or less 
cautious than her companion. Several 
times he could have killed her with a long 
shot, but he cared nothing about her. 
When she showed a disposition to ap- 
proach him closely she was brought back 
by a muttered warning from her spouse, 
who had eyes, as the hunter said, “in his 
head, in his tail, in both wings, and in 
his flippers.” Finally, determined, it 
seemed, to make his days as miserable as 
possible, the pair forsook the pond at 
large and confined their visits to a part 
of it which, for two hundred yards in 
every direction, was bare of weeds or 
cover of any kind. 

Here, safe from harm, they floated and 
made love. So surely as Briggs drew 
near to the edge of the clear water, the 
male’s deep voice sounded and they were 
away to the gulf for another plunge into 











salt waves. They did not roost on the 
pond, and Briggs spent some time in en- 
deavoring to find where they did roost, 
thinking that he might get near to them 
with a “fire-boat” in the black dark, but 
he failed. As distance is nothing at all 
to a mallard, he concluded that they went 
fifty miles down the coast-line before 
pitching upon some still, inland bay. 
They returned each morning’ at sunrise, 
vetting their feed by diving to the bot- 
tom, which was thick with senna seeds. 

Then he absented himself from the 
pond for several days, and did his shoot- 
ing miles away. When he returned he 
bore, besides his game, a large bundle of 
senna weeds. He amassed a pile of 
them. The fourth day he spent in con- 
sidering the making of his armor of de- 
ception. On the fifth day he went to 
Corpus Christi, bought a cheap shotgun 
and had the barrels cut to a foot in 
length, so that it could be used easily 
with one hand. On the sixth day he went 
back to camp, feeling composed and 
hopeful. The seventh day was Sunday, 
and, in obedience to the maxim of his 
father, he loafed heartily. The remain- 
der of the time he put in binding 
the senna weeds about an iron barrel- 
hoop, just big enough to go over his 
head and rest firmly on his shoulders. 
When he had finished he had a most 
natural clump of stalks, massy enough to 
deceive any bird, no matter how super- 
duck its intellect might be. He tried on 
the thing, and, turning it round and 
round, found that there was one crevice 
through which he could see with his right 
eye. Then he went to sleep. 

At daybreak he was at the edge of the 
pond’s clear space, with all his body sub- 
merged. The shortened gun was held up 
among the weeds about his head. His 
teeth chattered, but he clenched them and 
waited. When the sun was two degrees 
above the horizon “Red Wing” and his 
wife pitched in the center of the open 
water. They swam about each other and 
clucked mutual congratulations on the 
day and the certainty of a good break- 
fast. The clump of senna, inch by inch, 
drifted out from the tangle of growth. 
So slowly it moved that it might have 
been driven by the gentlest and most fit- 
full of breezes. 
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One thing troubled the man in the 
moving weeds: The hen was nearest him. 
She dashed gaily about, but always came 
back to her position between him and the 
drake, which was forty yards further 
away, the crimson pinions lying like 
smears of blood against his sides. 

Not more than a hundred feet sepa- 
rated Briggs and the female, when “Red 
Wing,” moved by a sudden impulse, no 
man can say what—a slight disarrange- 
ment of the disguise of weeds, something 
too swift in its advance, some recognition 
that it had no place in the clear space— 
threw back his emerald head, gave the 
danger note and launched himself afar. 
The hen followed instantly, upspringing 
with the activity of the dragon-fly, but 
she was too late. Jets of smoke leaped 
from the weed clump and she checked, a 
shapeless mass in air, then struck the 
water, dead, making a shower of spray. 

Muttering volubly in anger, the hunter 
threw off his covering, waded to the body, 
grasped a limp wing and made his way 
to shore. The warm rays of the sun fell 
on him and took away something of the 
chill. He was stooping over the wife, 
noting the beauty of her pale plumage, 
when a rush of wings startled him. He 
glanced up. Not seventy-five yards dis- 
tant the male was darting by. He went a 
half-mile down the wind, came back, 
circled out of gunshot and headed for the 
gulf. As he went he uttered a despairing 
eall. Briggs whistled softly, put on dry 


- clothing, boiled a pot of coffee, smoked a 


pipe and sprawled upon his blanket. 

Next morning, just as the last few 
stars were paling in the west, he placed 
the dead bird as a decoy only twenty 
yards from the weeds which ringed the 
open space. At sunrise “Red Wing” 
came flying swiftly, not turning to the 
right or to the left, speeding as an ar- 
row, seeking his lost love. Made desper- 
ate by loneliness, and all caution gone, 
he darted downwards and hovered for a 
moment above his consort. That instant 
the gun spoke and he dropped beside her, 
shot through head, throat, and heart. 

Briggs told this tale before the wood 
fire in Nie Constantin’s smoking-room, 
holding the body of the red-winged mal- 
lard in his hands. He felt hurt because 
the men did not praise him. 
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THE ELUSIVE GAME BIRD OF ARIZONA 


By T. S. 


\ 7 HERE the mountains become 
so bare for lack of rain that 
their many minerals blend in 
the light of the sinking sun in all the 
tender tints of purple and rose, where soft 
grays and warm browns struggle from 
the barren slopes and dry washes to 
mingle their hues in that wondrous 
color harmony seen only on the desert, 
and where, even on the lower plains, only 
a few olive greens wander out to meet 
them, there, where one would think no 
life could thrive, Arizona and Sonora 
surprise us with a quail that, for intel- 
ligence, vivacity, and subtlety, has no 
rival in North America, if indeed in the 
world. 

It is hard to imagine how a bird can 
thrive best where Apollo’s bow is daily 
drawn to the tip with an arrow that 
stings as nowhere else, and should there 
develop in the highest degree the pecu- 
liar qualities that win the heart of those 
who love game which can get away. Yet, 
where the air is the dryest and the skies 
are so bright that the dry ground can not 
rad:ate in the short nights of summer 
enough heat to make the night comfort- 
able, where water is so scarce that nearly 
all wild life finds it cheaper to go with- 
out, there Gambel’s partridge, the com- 
mon quail of Arizona and Sonora, is 
found in greatest abundance and with 
the highest development of his peculiar 
brightness. 

Like the rest of the crested quails, he 
was born uneasy. In the vast expanse of 
shimmering heat, where one would sup- 
pose all life would need more rest than 
anywhere else, this one bird seems ever 
in motion. The vulture folds his wing 
on the sunlit crag; the hare, that runs the 
sun a race out of bed, seeks the shade of 
the artemisia for the day; though the 
raven still allows the sunshine to glisten 
on his sable coat, he sits around in silence 
for a time, and the doves that roam 
leagues of desert in the morning and 
evening travel leagues farther to spend 
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most of the day beneath some spreading 
mesquite. _ 

If this quail ever rests by day it is a 
mistake, and even then foot, tongue, or 
head is still at work. It is not to be ex- 
pected that such a bird will surrender 
easily to the gun, and he has studied its 
range until he has become the most dif- 
ficult of all ground birds to secure by 
any fair means of hunting. 

In the breeding season and while the 
bevies are still young, Gambel’s par- 
tridge shows little fear of man, though 
still retaining enough of his knowledge 
of distance to make him entertaining. 
He nests in the vineyard or alfalfa patch, 
or even in the garden, nods his jaunty 
‘plume from the rock along the road, or 
trots ahead of your horse at a pace few 
horses care to surpass. 

With none of the elusive shyness of 
bob-white, he rather seems to court obser- 
vation by running over open places, or 
scrambling over rocks and cactus from 
which he can get a good view of you, 
keeping up a running fire of remarks, 
many of which are addressed to you, 
while those addressed to his companions 
are just as plainly about you. Yet he loves 
quite as well the dry and rugged hills 
and the boulder washes of the cafions 
that seam their sides. No part of the 
land comes amiss to him if it is only hot 
enough, and has a little thin brush or 
cactus scattered over the blazing sand or 
among the flaming rocks. 

About the time the sun begins to swing 
like a ball of fire into the eastern sky 
and turn the antelope into stilted ghosts 
glimmering forty feet high in the danc- 
ing haze of the mirage, the little quails 
leap from the shell into the fiery light as 
joyously as if leaving winter. Swift of 
leg from the start, they soon rise in soft 
curves of gray with timorous squeals, 
and even before the rosy bloom that tips 
the end of the whip cactus begins to 
fade, the covies unite in large bands. 
The bond thus formed is never broken 
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until the golden petals of the pala ‘verde 
in the spring tell that mating time is 
again at hand. These bands unite again 
with other large bands and, descending 
from the hills to the lower grounds, 
often form great droves which, rising in 
a sheet of blue, make the hills echo be- 
neath their roaring wings. 

And now the bird that so often acted 
as if he would like to be your friend 
when the white of the primrose shone 
among the bunch-grass and the scarlet of 
the painted cup nodded to the blue of the 
iris on the damper grounds, shows a de- 
cided lack of that confidence. He takes 
the same apparent pains to let you know 
he is about, and keeps his ringing call 
sounding over hill and dale; but through 
it all is an undertone of caution. Here a 
flock runs a few yards, in perfect step, 
like an army, then a platoon wheels and 
splits off from the rest, then a second 
platoon rises and flies over, then all mass 
and dart off in another direction, with 
hundreds, and often thousands, of legs 
moving in as perfect concert as if con- 
nected by electric wires. 

Yet all this time disappearance is un- 
der way. Here some steal under the shade 
of the mesquite, whose sinuous arms. are 
ever hung with feathery green, then into 
the little gully over which the dragon’s 
blood ever nods in brightest green, while 
others wind through the myriad needles 
of the prickly pear or still more forbid- 
ding cholla cactus, whose straggling arms 
seem to leave no way of escape from its 
dense array of sharpest spines. 

Here and there with sharp buzz a 
curve of blue rises above the brush for 
an instant, but only as if for a better 
view of the intruder. For escape such 
action seems wholly superfluous. The 
nebulous haze into which the legs of the 
antelope suddenly melt when he con- 
cludes that evanescence is expedient is 
scarcely more striking than the filmy 
web that takes the place which the legs 
of this quail just occupied when he de- 
cides that his contempt for you may be a 
trifle overdone. And though: you have 
seen legs of greater reach you have seen 
none that for combined reach and quick- 
ness can equal those of this quail. 

Nearly all this time the game shows 


such an apparent disregard of real dan- - 
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ger that a tyro is often lost in regrets 
that he did not bring more ammunition, 
and in wondering what he is to do with 
all the birds that he can not help bagging. 
Quite natural when one for the first time 
sees from a thousand to five thousand 
birds running in all sorts of evolutions 
only seventy yards or so away, and look- 
ing more as if they were rather curious 
to know what you have come for than in 
any anxiety about their own welfare. 

Where there are quails in any consid- 
erable number it is little trouble to find 
them. A dog is rarely necessary to find 
the flock in the first instance, as in hunt- 
ing bob-white. Indeed, unless specially 
trained on these birds he will be of little 
use; and his master needs special train- 
ing almost as much as the dog. In the ex- 
tremely dry air and hot sun a dog soon 
loses his power of scent in the excitement 
he is sure to have; and, unless kept cool, 
he is apt to be of little or no use just at 
the time when he could be of the most. 
Tf he is an old and steady dog from the 
East he is certain to be too slow for these 
swift runners, and if he is a runner him- 
self he is certain to make sad havoc with 
your shooting unless he is a runner of 
the right kind. And this no dog can be 
until he knows by long experience the ex- 
act nature of the bird he has to find. 

One need not worry about what the 
birds eat or where they get water. They 
appear to live largely on climate, like 
some of the inhabitants of the dry belts. 
It is certain that thousands never taste 
water from the cradle to the grave, un- . 
less it may be a few drops during sum- 
mer showers. And many do not even 
get cactus or green stuff of any kind that 
is at all succulent, so far as any one. can 
see. Yet those same birds are the most 
active of all, and no different in flavor 
from those that live about the alfalfa 
patches or by the ever-rolling waters of 
the mighty Colorado. 

Sometimes the first intimation of their 
presence may be the Bbbbbbbb of a dozen 
or more rising a few inches above the 
brush and alighting again in a few yards. 
Or some of a flock may do this after you 
have been chasing them a while. Per- 
haps only one may rise and fly but a few 
feet. Or there may be a hundred or more 
with a still longer flight. In any case 
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THE ELUSIVE GAME BIRD OF ARIZONA 


By T. S. Van Dyke 


\ \ 7 HERE the mountains become 
so bare for lack of rain that 
their many minerals blend in 
the light of the sinking sun in all the 
tender tints of purple and rose, where soft 
grays and warm browns struggle from 
the barren slopes and dry washes to 
mingle their hues in that wondrous 
color harmony seen only on the desert, 
and where, even on the lower plains, only 
a few olive greens wander out to meet 
them, there, where one would think no 
life could thrive, Arizona and Sonora 
surprise us with a quail that, for intel- 
ligence, vivacity, and subtlety, has no 
rival in North America, if indeed in the 
world. 

It is hard to imagine how a bird can 
thrive best where Apollo’s bow is daily 
drawn to the tip with an arrow that 
stings as nowhere else, and should there 
develop in the highest degree the pecu- 
liar qualities that win the heart of those 
who love game which can get away. Yet, 
where the air is the dryest and the skies 
are so bright that the dry ground can not 
radiate in the short nights of summer 
enough heat to make the night comfort- 
able, where water is so scarce that nearly 
all wild life finds it cheaper to go -with- 
out, there Gambel’s partridge, the com- 
mon quail of Arizona and Sonora, is 
found in greatest abundance and with 
the highest development of his peculiar 
brightness. 

Like the rest of the crested quails, he 
was born uneasy. In the vast expanse of 
shimmering heat, where one would sup- 
pose all life would need more rest than 
anywhere else, this one bird seems ever 
in motion. The vulture folds his wing 
on the sunlit crag; the hare, that runs the 
sun a race out of bed, seeks the shade of 
the artemisia for the day; though the 
raven still allows the sunshine to glisten 
on his sable coat, he sits around in silence 
for a time, and the doves that roam 
leagues of desert in the morning and 
evening travel leagues farther to spend 


most of the day beneath some spreading 
mesquite. 

If this quail ever rests by day it is a 
mistake, and even then foot, tongue, or 
head is still at work. It is not to be ex- 
pected that such a bird will surrender 
easily to the gun, and he has studied its 
range until he has become the most dif- 
ficult of all ground birds to secure by 
any fair means of hunting. 

In the breeding season and while the 
bevies are still young, Gambel’s par- 
tridge shows little fear of man, though 
still retaining enough of his knowledge 
of distance to make him entertaining. 
He nests in the vineyard or alfalfa patch, 
or even in the garden, nods his jaunty 
plume from the rock along the road, or 
trots ahead of your horse at a pace few 
horses care to surpass. 

With none of the elusive shyness of 
bob-white, he rather seems to court obser- 
vation by running over open places, or 
scrambling over rocks and cactus from 
which he can get a good view of you, 
keeping up a running fire of remarks, 
many of which are addressed to you, 
while those addressed to his companions 
are just as plainly about you. Yet he loves 
quite as well the dry and rugged hills 
and the boulder washes of the cajions 
that seam their sides. No part of the 
land comes amiss to him if it is only hot 
enough, and has a little thin brush or 
cactus scattered over the blazing sand or 
among the flaming rocks. 

About the time the sun begins to swing 
like a ball of fire into the eastern sky 
and turn the antelope into stilted ghosts 
glimmering forty feet high in the danc- 
ing haze of the mirage, the little quails 
leap from the shell into the fiery light as 
joyously as if leaving winter. Swift of 
leg from the start, they soon rise in soft 
curves of gray with timorous squeals, 
and even before the rosy bloom that tips 
the end of the whip cactus begins to 
fade, the covies unite in large bands. 
The bond thus formed is never broken 
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until the golden petals of the pala ‘verde 
in the spring tell that mating time is 
again at hand. These bands unite again 
with other large bands and, descending 
from the hills to the lower grounds, 
often form great droves which, rising in 
a sheet of blue, make the hills echo be- 
neath their roaring wings. 

And now the bird that so often acted 
as if he would like to be your friend 
when the white of the primrose shone 
among the bunch-grass and the scarlet of 
the painted cup nodded to the blue of the 
iris on the damper grounds, shows a de- 
cided lack of that confidence. He takes 
the same apparent pains to let you know 
he is about, and keeps his ringing call 
sounding over hill and dale; but through 
it all is an undertone of caution. Here a 
flock runs a few yards, in perfect step, 
like an army, then a platoon wheels and 
splits off from the rest, then a second 
platoon rises and flies over, then all mass 
and dart off in another direction, with 
hundreds, and often thousands, of legs 
moving in as perfect concert as if con- 
nected by electric wires. 

Yet all this time disappearance is un- 
der way. Here some steal under the shade 
of the mesquite, whose sinuous arms. are 
ever hung with feathery green, then into 
the little gully over which the dragon’s 
blood ever nods in brightest green, while 
others wind through the myriad needles 
of the prickly pear or still more forbid- 
ding cholla cactus, whose straggling arms 
seem to leave no way of escape from its 
dense array of sharpest spines. 

Here and there with sharp buzz a 
curve of blue rises above the brush for 
an instant, but only as if for a better 
view of the intruder. For escape such 
action seems wholly superfluous. The 
nebulous haze into which the legs of the 
antelope suddenly melt when he con- 
cludes that evanescence is expedient is 
scarcely more striking than the filmy 
web that takes the place which the legs 
of this quail just occupied when he de- 
cides that his contempt for you may be a 
trifle overdone. And though: you have 
seen legs of greater reach you have seen 
none that for combined reach and quick- 
ness can equal those of this quail. 

Nearly all this time the game shows 
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ger that -a tyro is often lost in regrets 
that he did not bring more ammunition, 
and in wondering what he is to do with 
all the birds that he can not help bagging. 
Quite natural when one for the first time 
sees from a thousand to five thousand 
birds running in all sorts of evolutions 
only seventy yards or so away, and look- 
ing more as if they were rather curious 
to know what you have come for than in 
any anxiety about their own welfare. 

Where there are quails in any consid- 
erable number it is little trouble to find 
them. A dog is rarely necessary to find 
the flock in the first instance, as in hunt- 
ing bob-white. Indeed, unless specially 
trained on these birds he will be of little 
use; and his master needs special train- 
ing almost as much as the dog. In the ex- 
tremely dry air and hot sun a dog soon 
loses his power of scent in the excitement 
he is sure to have; and, unless kept cool, 
he is apt to be of little or no use just at 
the time when he could be of the most. 
If he is an old and steady dog from the 
East he is certain to be too slow for these 
swift runners, and if he is a runner him- 
self he is certain to make sad havoc with 
your shooting unless he is a runner of 
the right kind. And this no dog can be 
until he knows by long experience the ex- 
act nature of the bird he has to find. 

One need not worry about what the 
birds eat or where they get water. They 
appear to live largely on climate, like 
some of the inhabitants of the dry belts. 
It is certain that thousands never taste 


water from the cradle to the grave, un- . 


less it may be a few drops during sum- 
mer showers. And many do not even 
get cactus or green stuff of any kind that 
is at all succulent, so far as any one can 
see. Yet those same birds are the most 
active of all, and no different in flavor 
from those that live about the alfalfa 
patches or by the ever-rolling waters of 
the mighty Colorado. ; 

Sometimes the first intimation of their 
presence may be the Bbbbbbbb of a dozen 
or more rising a few inches above the 
brush and alighting again in a few yards. 
Or some of a flock may do this after you 
have been chasing them a while. Per- 
haps only one may rise and fly but a few 
feet. Or there may be a hundred or more 
with a still longer flight. -In any case 
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they are not likely to be a quarter of the 
flock, but seem merely so many scouts 
rising to see the extent of the danger 
while the rest are making just as good 
time along the ground. But if all should 
rise together, it would make little differ- 
ence in your prospects. At the distance 
the best you can generally do is to crip- 
ple one, and that is the last you see of it 
unless you have a fine retriever. And 
even if killed stone dead, unless it falls 
in plain sight, you lose so much time in 
finding it that the flock is farther off 
than ever by the time you are ready 
again. For they will be traveling faster 
than ever by this time. Where the saf- 
fron hues of the creosote bush light up 
its evergreen leaves they will be plying 
their nimble feet, and where the screw- 
pod and the cat-claw mesquite struggle 
for life among the glittering rocks, 
where even the Turk’s-head cactus and 
the stonecrop languish in the streaming 
sunshine, they can beat you in the 
race unless you are well equipped for 
rapid travel. You must force them 
into flight and do so two or three times 
and often more before you will have 
shooting. 

After you have thus flushed a flock 
two or three times and fired the gun into 
the air over. them to scare them, with- 
out trying to hit any, you may be 
surprised to find one rise within a few 
yards or even a few feet of you. 
This may mean that the whole flock is 
now hiding, but it often looks as 
if they left a few stragglers in the 
rear to get shot while the rest plied 
their legs faster than ever. It seems, too, 
as if the victims selected for this sacri- 
fice rather glory in their fate. Certain it 
is that when you have shot two or three 
in this way, and lost fifteen minutes in 
retrieving them and trying to start some 
more, the rest of the flock is often so 
far away that the whole hunt really be- 
gins anew. 

But quite as often you are deceived the 
other way, the birds lying so very close 
that you think they have played this 
trick on you when they are really all 
about you. When they finally decide to 
hide well the shooting is often marvel- 
ous. As there is little ground cover, the 
birds hide mainly in the bushes near the 
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ground, where it is quite as impossible 
to see them as in the best of cover. From 
this they rise at all distances, many far 
out of shot, many at ten, twenty, thirty 
yards and over, but still in reach of a 
quick shot, many more lying until you 
almost tread on them, still others not 
moving at all because you do not tread 
on them. And after one has tramped 
and re-tramped the ground until one can 
not flush another, many are often re- 
maining as closely hidden as any bird 


_ever lies. Then a good dog that has been 


kept quiet and not allowed to become 
heated or excited can do some elegant 
work. : 

As they rise at all distances, so they do 
in all manner of styles. And they ring 
the changes on these so rapidly and at 
times in such bewildering sequence that 
they are the despair of the tyro, and for 
a few days often puzzle the practiced 
shot from the East. Marvelous is the 
style in which they can seduce you into 
futile shots and leave you standing with 
empty gun, while a dozen or more fine 
opportunities are vanishing in all direc- 
tions. Here one dodges away at thirty 
yards in a short haze of blue that draws 
your fire, and keeps in sight just long 
enough to beguile you into trying the 
second barrel. 

At the report of the gun one bursts 
from a bush at your feet, curls upwards 
in a spiral around your head, with wings 
of ashy blue fanning his rich chestnut 
sides. Another follows with the broad’ 
black patch on his lower breast turned 
full towards you, flanked by chestnut 
and cinnamon above his whitish under- 
wear, and then wheels away with his 
plume ef jet clear cut against the sky. 
Another follows, turning half over, so 
that you can plainly see the chestnut cap 
on his bluish head, and another curls so 
near that you may plainly mark the 
black forehead, the white lines that 
thread the rich, brown sides, and the 
dusky ones that slash the underclothes of 
white. Here one mounts the air with 
gentle pulsations of wing, as if in no 
haste, and there one starts off with the 
long dark plume bent backwards with 
speed. Or, instead of flying, the next one 
may burst from under your feet and 
dodge out of sight on the swiftest of legs 
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or run some distance and then break into 
flight. 

And all this time you are loading your 
gun, and even with the most modern im- 
provements find it all too slow. By the 
time it is ready again the last of the 
birds has vanished in the dense green of 
an ironwood, leaving you vowing that 
you will not again take a long shot when 
there are so many close ones. Yet the 
next one drops so quickly over a dense 
mat of green, over which he seemed go- 
ing very deliberately, and another whips 
- around a big mass of glowing rocks so 
adroitly before you can turn the gun 
upon him, that you forget your vow and 
empty both barrels again at one too far 
away, to be again entertained with a 
grand whirl of ashy blue and chestnut 
around you before you can reload the 
gun. 

Though much of the acuteness of this 
quail is due to the persecution of late 
years, much of it is developed to a sur- 
prising degree where it is certain they 
have never been molested. A hundred 
miles below Yuma the sound of the gun 
is unknown to the great majority of 
quail that abound in the rich bottom 
lands of the Colorado River; the step of 
the white man is about as rare there as 
in any part of the continent, and the In- 
dians never bother them. In the rich, 
moist soil the mesquite grows in a tangle 
of snaky limbs, beside which the head of 
Medusa was simple lines. Thirty feet 
high and often much broader, it forms a 
network through which little, if any, 
shot ever passes. And right well this 
trickster seems to know it. Here they 
Tun and run and run across the open- 
ings and around the huge tangles of 
green just out of shot, and the dodging 
facilities are now so great that it is 
harder to force the flock into flight. It 
splits and wheels and countermarches 
until all of a sudden you find it gone, 
perhaps without rising at all, though it 
may rise in several divisions, which go 
several ways. Yet it is often completely 
gone, and every throat of late so noisy 
now silent as the cloudless blue above. 
Yet there is hardly any ground cover to 
conceal a bird, but only scattered 
bunches of the waving mesquite sprawl- 
ing here and there along the ground. 
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But what a cover it is! As you stand 
by its side and admire its feathery leaves 
drooping like ferns in the tenderest 
shades of green, covering like a cloudy 
veil the vast skeins of winding limbs, 
you little imagine that scores of birds 
may be sitting comfortably out of your 
sight within fifteen feet of you. And 
often you may thrash the outer limbs 
with the gun without anything stirring 
until about the time you have turned 
around to go away. Then there is a 
whizz and a buzz so exactly on the oppo- 
site side of the bush that by the time you 
turn round again there is just nothing to 
see. And if you had wheeled in time you 
would have seen only a few inches or so 
of gray haze, gone before you could raise 
the gun six inches. To increase your 
troubles, the bird is likely to swoop down- 
wards out of the top, making what under 
almost any conditions is a hard shot. 
Should he make a slight mistake about 
getting the bulk of the tree in line, he 
rectifies it in a twinkling by wheeling 
into the right course about the time you 
are in hopes of laying out a tangent to 
his curve. And the way a bird can keep 
that course without coming into reach of 
the best gun is quite surprising. 

Your education on Gambel’s partridge 
is quite incomplete unless you have seen 
him perform in arrow-weed. This is a 
shrub with straight, tough stems, from 
seven to nine feet high, of which Indians 
make their arrows. It stands about as 
thick as corn sown broadcast for fodder, 
and, with its many leaves, makes almost 
a solid wall against the keenest vision. 
The bird knows the relative height of 
this and a man almost exactly. To get a 
shot at a partridge in it you must wait 
until the bird rises above it, and this is 
exactly what the slippery rascal is not in 
the habit of doing. To make him rise at 
all, you must be so near the edge of it 
that you cannot see over more than a 
yard or two of the top. Then the game 
will rise just high enough over it to be 
sure you are there, and dart away on a 
line parallel with its top. But quite as 
often it will assume you are there, and 
just skim the tips of the leaves where 
they gather in a floor of green. 

But the great victory of this quail over 
the best shot and most eager hunter is in 
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thin mesquite—where it is so dry it can 
not grow large, yet so thick on the 
ground you can hardly walk without 
touching it, but still open enough to per- 
mit free walking. Too high to shoot over 
like: the lower brush, yet destitute of 
enough ground cover, and lacking the 
great density of the heavier mesquite, it 
gives the birds little chance to hide. The 
consequence is that you have a stern 
chase, with little in sight save an occa- 
sional flash of bluish gray across a dis- 


tant opening. This will be on the ground | 


more often than in the air. But you 
need feel no scruples about shooting, for 
one scudding along the ground will make 
you wonder where your shooting educa- 
tion was completed; and when you see 
how much more quickly one can twist 
than when on the wing you will wonder 
why he takes wing at all. 

When all else fails Gambel’s partridge 
is apt to conquer even the expert by his 
ability to shed shot, for no bird of his 
size can stand so much killing and strug- 
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gle so quickly out of reach into cactus 
or rocks even with the last breath. At 
first he provokes you, but you soon learn 
to love him for his genius in devising so 
many ways of escape and putting them 
so quickly into such effective execution. 
You love him for his eccentricities and 
begin to love even the curious land he 
loves. 

New feelings stir within you as the 
giant cactus rises on the landscape like 
a huge candelabra, the tall shaft of the 
mescal carries its golden plume into the 
sunlight, or the dark green trunks of the 
petaya stand massed among the purple 
rocks of Sonora. And you feel an affec- 
tion for the fluted trunk of the great za- 
huaro cactus, for the bristling array of 
the nopal, and the straggling terrors of 
the cholla almost as strong as for the 
deep shade and olive green of the chapuli 
until you finally begin to feel at home 
when you see bare mountains struggle in 
blazing red and purple into the matchless 
blue of the land of dry air. 





THE GOOSE IN MANITOBA 
By George Baird 


ago, when no other part of 
America could offer greater re- 
ward to the sportsman than Manitoba. 
' Even yet there are many districts where 


. | ‘HERE was a time, not many years 


game is abundant. Its prairies and 


bluffs, plains and valleys, ‘streams and ' 


lakes are still the homes of more varieties 
of game ‘than it is the good fortune of 
most Nimrods to become familiar with. 
By no means the least of these is the 
goose, which in its proper season claims 
and merits a large share of the sports- 
man’s attention. 

The varieties of geese most common in 
Manitoba are: 

The Canada Goose (Branta canaden- 
sis), whose well-known “honk” is so wel- 
come. It is the largest, most wary, and 
most difficult to bring down, and for 
these very reasons it is much sought 
after by sportsmen. 


Brant (Branta bernicla), consider- 
ably smaller than the Canada goose, and 
easily recognized at a distance from 
other geese by its manner of flocking. 
Seemingly they have no leader or defi- 
nite arrangement of the individual birds. 
Their weak-sounding cry is also charac- 
teristic. 

White-front or Speckle-bill (Anser al- 
bifrons).—Not so common, but a very 
beautiful bird. Geese of this feather do 
not always follow the proverb and “flock 
together.” Frequently they feed with 
other species. 

Snow or Wavey (Chen hyperborea).— 
So called, not as is generally supposed, 
from the resemblance of a flight to the 
crest of a wave, but from the Indian 
word, wawa (snow), a flock seen at a dis- 
tance on a rising incline having the 
appearance of a bank of snow. 

A few pairs of each species may nest 
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in the less thickly settled parts of the 
province, but the majority remain only a 
short time in any one region during the 
spring. As they neither form regular 
flights nor settle upon definite feeding 
ranges, and the natural cover then af- 
forded is poor, they are very wild. But 
in the autumn, when the year’s hatch has 
more than trebled their numbers, it. is 
well-nigh incredible how many thousands 
frequent the resorts. 

The farmers regard them as enemies, 
and the government does not regard them 
as game. During no part of the season 
are they protected by law. 

Many devices are resorted to to outwit 
the goose. The phrase, “Silly as a goose,” 
may have had a basis in some region, 
but certainly not in the West, and he 
who would be successful in its capture 
must have studied goose nature with pa- 
tience and persistence. 

It was the custom among the early set- 
tlers to stalk it, protected by a pony, 
which grazed in ever-narrowing circles 
around a flock, until within range, when 
the broncho stepped ahead, leaving a 
clear shot. 

A still more interesting device was to 
approach as close as possible on horse- 


back, at a slow pace, from the lee side of 
the flock, then to rush at full speed di- 


rectly towards the birds. As they were 
compelled to rise against the wind, all 
could not well escape before both barrels 
had been poured in at a fair range. 

Land shooting as now carried on is 
generally accomplished by means of 
hides, decoys, and the various calls. 
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At the time of the autumnal migration 
the geese are not in a hurry to push for- 
wards. They congregate in flocks, and 
locate in certain districts, where feeding 
grounds and watering places are chosen, 
and the birds fall into regular habits. 
Before attempting to locate your hide, it 
is best to observe the birds for a day or 
two, then choose a knoll in the locality 
of the feeding grounds; for there the 
flocks, as they come from the water, may 
be the more easily decoyed. 

The kind of hide will depend entirely 
upon the nature of the surroundings. 
Generally it is a hole in the ground, 
three feet by seven feet, dug to a depth of 
two feet. The earth exposed, as also the 
hole itself, must be carefully screened by 
hay, straw, grass, or whatever is required 
to give the whole a natural appearance. 
In this too great care can not be taken, as 
a glint from the barrels, an upturned sod, 
or a protruding toe may spoil a morning’s 
sport. 

The decoys may be arranged in various 
positions with relation to the hide and 
each other. In case of: profile decoys— 
the best for such shooting—care must be 
taken to have them so placed that some 
of them will present a side view to an ap- 
proaching flock, no matter from which 
direction it may be coming. 

It is of advantage to place among thé 
painted decoys pieces of white cloth— 
small flags of cotton, one foot by one and 
a half feet, tacked along both ends to 
short stakes, answer very well. These 
will attract attention from a greater dis- 
tance than the decoys, and even “Cana- 
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das” do not appear to object to settle on 
the same feeding grounds with “waveys.” 

A skilful use of the call adds consider- 
ably to the prospect of rare sport, but be 
not too anxious to have the geese always 
do just what they are expected to, or you 
may be disappointed. 

In case there are several shooting 
over the same decoys, always have the 
most experienced, or rather the coolest, 
use the call and give the signal to rise, 
for it requires no little self-control to 
allow the birds another circle when they 
come almost within range. 


Some sportsmen prefer to build their‘ 


hide and use the call while the geese are 
in the course of flight, near the watering 
place instead of at the feeding grounds. 
Usually there are four flights a day. 
The first, the incoming flight, begins with 
daylight, and may continue for an hour 
or more. In this the birds rise slowly, so 
* that within a distance of 200 yards from 
the water’s edge a flock is seldom more 
than 50 yards from the ground. The re- 
turn flight is about ten o’clock in the 
morning. It is usually high and often of 
short duration, the whole mass dipping 
their zigzag course to the center of the 
lake. There are few more attractive 


sights than to be on the south side of a 
lake and witness a flock of snow geese 
come in over the opposite bank a mile 


distant. The outgoing flight is about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, but then, 
too, there is a strong probability that the 
flock will be high, because it comes from 
the central portions of the lake. At 
evening comes the noisy return, when the 
air is alive with the sounds of flocks, the 
location of which can be estimated only 
approximately, for night already is cast- 
ing her somber mantle over the land- 
scape. 

Who that has been privileged to sit by 
a lake and drink in the life of the hour 
can ever forget it! The “honk” and 
“cackle” of the incoming flocks, the re- 


sponse of confidence from those sporting 


in the waters, the “fluff, fluff,” as mighty 
wings fanning the air overhead with 
measured beat, the scream of delight as 
the dip is begun, the roar of the swift 
descent, and the final “swish” and 
“splash,” indicating a joyous arvzival, 
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which is but the occasion for renewed 
and clamorous greetings. So intent is 
one upon the major sounds that he scarce 
is conscious of the deep, heavy quack of 
the mallard, the whistle of the darting 
teal, the piercing remonstrance of the 
killdeer, or the distant hoot of the owl. 

From what has already been said re- 
garding the different flights, it. will read- 
ily be seen that early morning offers the 
greatest opportunities for sport. It is 
best to be comfortably seated in the hide 
before daybreak, becayse with the first 
faint rays of the sun the geese awaken, 
and soon a small flock will break away 
and others quickly follow. 

Climatic conditions have a powerful 
influence upon the flights. A windy morn- 
ing compels the geese to fly low, but the 
most favorable of all days for the sports- 
man is when the fog refuses to lift. 
Under such conditions the birds appear 
to lose all idea of direction and to become 
bewildered. 

No sportsman will indulge in night 
shooting or use swivel guns or baited 
lines. 

Regarding the size and style of gun 
there is, of course, much diversity, the 
supporters.of the “ten” and the “twelve” 
being nearly equal. I have received sat- 
isfactory results with a twelve-gauge, 
using No. 3 shot in the right barrel and 
AA in the left. It is not necessary to 
shoot the leader of a flock, and even if you 
do succeed in bringing it down, it is fre- 
quently found to be a tough, old gander. 
For the same reason, when it comes to 
dividing the birds, be unselfish enough to 
allow the other fellow choose the largest 
in the bag. He will know better next 
time. 

Regarding definite locations, it may be 
said that geese group mainly about the 
most desirable watering places. In the 
southern part of the province are White- 
water, Rock and Swan lakes; in the 
north and eastern portions are Lake 
Shoal, and the many smaller bodies at the 
head of Lake Manitoba, together with 
portions of the south end of Lake Winni- 
peg. All of these localities are much 
frequented by geese during the months of 
October and November, and they all are 
fairly easy of access by rail. 





THE WINTER TREES 


By James B. Carrington 


In patient, silent ranks they stand, a wall 
Of purple shadow ’gainst the sky’s dull gray, 
Not dead, but only dreaming of the day, 
That once again shall voice the sweet Spring’s call. 
Of Summer’s murm’ring music rich. Not all 
The bare brown limbs that sway can sound a note; 
Nor yet are heard the sylvan choirs remote, 


In tuneful joyance of old Winter’s fall. 


But even now, with swelling pride, that thrills 

Along their slender twigs, the young buds stir, 
Expectant of the deeper glow that fills 

The East’s cold dawns. And soon will soothe the whir 
Of gentler winds, while every leaf distills ! 

The richness that the dreary days defer. 








GALLEON GOLD 
By Frederic Reddale 


Y name is Michael Fielding, at 
\V | your service. By profession I 
am a mining engineer, edu- 

cated at Columbia and at Heidelberg. 
. The late summer of eighteen ‘hundred - - 
iad ninety found me a physical wreck 


from overwork. The doetors prescribed . 


absolute rest for-at least six months, and 
advised a long sea voyage. 

So it was that I went down to Front 
Street to see a friend in the shipping 
business, to whom I unfolded my tale. 

“Got the very thing for you!” he ex- 
claimed. “Our barkentine Decatur sails 
for Buenos Ayres in a week. The round 
trip will take about three months, and 
you'll have summer nearly all the time; 
you'll be the only passenger aft; captain 
and crew first rate, cabin grub ditto, and 
I guarantee you'll not regret it. What 
do you say?” I said “Yes.” 

Four days out we ran smack into a 
West Indian hurricane which, taking us 
in the Gulf Stream, bowled us into the 
heart of the “roaring forties.” The De- 
catur, deeply laden with a stiff and heavy 
cargo, made bad weather of it from the 
beginning. Soon after midnight on the 
sixth day we were pooped and swept by a 
giant sea, and all three masts were ripped 
out of the ship. 

Amid the crash of falling blocks and 
spars, I sprang from the cabin to the 
deck. Scarcely had I gained the hood of 
the companionway than I was knocked 
insensible by a blow on the head. 

When next I opened my eyes it was in 
a strange interior, evidently a berth- 
cabin in a small vessel which, from the 
keen sense of motion and the incessant 
play of sunshine through the bull’s-eye of 
the closed porthole, I judged was being 
driven rapidly through a lively sea; 
while a subdued hum and the vibration 
which thrilled through the gamut of 
' ereaks and surgings like a pedal bass, 
told me of steam and a swiftly whirling 
propeller. 

Searcely had I settled these facts in 
my still hazy and muddled intellect, and 
began to take a languid inventory of the 


cabin, than the door opened, and there 
entered my old college friend, Tom Rae- 
burn, whom I had not: seen since our 


- Heidelberg days. 


He perceived that I knew him, and a 
kindly smile flashed over his features. 
“It’s all right, old man,” said Raeburn, 
answering:the unspoken questions in my 
eyes.. “We picked you off a sinking and 
deserted derelict at daylight this morn- 
ing.» This‘ is the steam yacht Nina, 
bound south on a cruise, a and I’m boss. 
For the present all eae ve got to do is eat 
and sleep!” 

I slept through the next. twenty-four 
hours, and when I awoke felt so much 
stronger that I managed to rise and 
dress, and making my way through the 
saloon cabin I went on deck. 

Raeburn was in a deck-chair under the 
lee of the cabin house, fondling the silky 
ears of a red Irish setter and blowing 
clouds from a great German student 
pipe, and a weather-beaten, mahogany- 
faced fellow, in blue flannels, gilt braid, 
and brass buttons, whom I judged to be 
the sailing master, paced to windward 
amidships. As he faced aft he spied me, 
and called Raeburn’s attention to my 
presence. 

My old chum sprang to his feet, half- 
dragged and half-supported me to his 
own chair, and at once introduced me to 
“Captain Bartholomew Bent, sailing 
master of the Nina.” 

Captain Bent acknowledged our intro- 
duction in shipshape fashion and added: 

“That was a ticklish scrape o’ yours, 
Mr. Fielding. When we came up astern 
of the old Decatur her decks was awash. 
How’d it happen ?” 

In a few words I let them have the 
yarn. 

“All’s well that ends well,” said Rae- 
burn cheerfully, when I had made an 
end, “and I don’t know a soul in the 
world I would have sooner picked up 
than this same old Mike Fielding; he 
may be a godsend to us, Batty, if we 
have to dig for it; and we may. He’s 
a mining engineer, you know.” . 
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This was all very mysterious, but just 
then the clatter of crockery and the smell 
of cookery brought to me the realization 
that I was desperately hungry. As if 
Raeburn divined my feelings he rose and 
led the way to the cabin, saying: 

“Let’s see if you have the appetite of a 
shipwrecked man, Fisiding: then we'll 
talk.” 

I fell to too heartily, oat in the pauses 
of the service found time to look about 
me, and particularly to observe Raeburn 
more closely. Outwardly he had changed 
very little; there were the same rugged 
Scottish cast of features, the deep-set, 
restless eyes, the square chin, the high, 
speculative forehead. At Heidelberg he 
had been a follower of scientific fads and 
fancies, with a strong leaning towards 
occult metaphysics. 

Dinner over, we went on yoy Seated 
under a short awning, with a box of 
cigars and the materials for cooling 
drinks at our elbows, Raeburn turned to 
me and inquired: _ 

“Do you feel strong enough to stand a 
pretty stiff yarn?” 

“Fire away!” was my laconic reply. 

“Then here goes,” he said, “but pre- 
pare to be astonished. . In the first 
place, we are bound round the Horn, into 
the heart of the Pacific—just where I 
can’t tell you, because I don’t know my- 
self—on a hunt for buried treasure! 
Thought that would fetch you,” he said 
grimly, as I straightened up in my chair 
with surprise. 

“That’s the case in a nutshell. Now 
for the story in detail, and—don’t inter- 
rupt.” 

“As long as I can remember I have 
possessed a strange and vivid subjective 
mental picture. It seemed that some- 
where, somehow, in the long ago, I was 
one of a band of lawless men, clad in 
clothes of an outlandish cut, and partic- 
ipating in wild and violent adventures. 
All this, however, is a blurred memory. 
One episode, nevertheless, is clearly pro- 
jected. I was standing on an eminence 
in a lonely islet in the midst of a sap- 
phire sea—I and another man. The 
island was like a cup, the rim, washed by 
a wall of surf, enclosing a lake—what is 
known as an atoll, or ring island, in fact. 
Not a soul was in sight save we two, but 
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in the distance a ship of strange build 
and rig rode at anchor outside the bar- 
rier reef, 

“At our feet was a pit or shallow ex- 
cavation, newly dug, and in the cavity 
were several iron-bound chests or boxes, 
full of gold and jewels. Don’t ask me 
how I knew that; the chests were closed, 
but I divined their contents. Of a sud- 
den I felt a crashing shock, and pitched 
forwards heavily among the chests. 
There the memory ends. I see it now, as 
plainly as I see you before me. You’ve 
heard of such things ?”’ 

“Nearly everybody has had ae dim 
recollections,” I said. “Some call them 
memories of a previous existence; others 
doubtless have dreamt them, and subse- 
quently thought them real.” 

“But it was no mere vision or dream 
on my part, Fielding. That thing really 
happened, and I was there!” 

I looked at him fixedly, and his eyes 
met mine with a calm and cool steadfast- 
ness in which there was no hint of 
mental aberration. 

“T say that I was there,” he reiterated, 
as if in answer to my unspoken protest. 
“Naturally you ask how do I know it? 


I answer that in a former incarnation 
my ego must have inhabited the body of 
some poor sailor-man—a pirate or a 


buccaneer. I have reasoned it out, and 
I can come to no other conclusion. -Now 
I am going to find the island and the 
treasure!” 

If he had said he was going to the 
bank to cash a cheek he could not have 
been cooler or more matter-of-fact. 

“Tis a strange tale, Raeburn,” I said. 
Contradiction, I could see, would be 
hopeless. “But surely you must have 
some other ground to go upon than so 
flimsy and intangible a basis? Does Cap- 
tain Bent know? And what about your 
crew ?” 

“Bent knows; the crew simply signed 
for the cruise. Here is how I piece the 
thing out,” he went on. “My recollection 
—my dream, if you like—seems to point 
to the Pacific. I figure that the ship at 
anchor was a buccaneer, one of those 
English bulldogs who harried the west- 
-ern coast of America in the eighteenth 
century. The ruffian who stood beside 
me was her captain; the gold and jewels 
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which we buried were the plunder from 
one of the Spanish galleons or plate- 
ships which sailed regularly from <Aca- 
puleo to Manila. The buccaneer chief 
took me ashore with him to bury the 
treasure, and then killed me so that none 
but he should know the precise location 
of the cache. Such deeds were done in 
those days by men like English and 
Teach.” 

“But the island, my dear fellow—how 
do you expect to find that? Is it named 
or charted ?”’ 

“It may be,” said Raeburn, 
frankly I don’t know. Neither Findlay 
nor Hoyt mentions it. The Admiralty 
charts do not give it. Here is a sketch 
and a map which I have drawn from 
memory, but although I have questioned 
scores of seamen who have sailed the 
seven seas, not one of them could give it 
a name.” 

So saying, he handed me a sheet of 
paper on which were pictured the salient 
features of an islet such as he had ver- 
bally described. 

I drew a long breath. My astonish- 
ment was well-nigh too great for speech. 
Raeburn looked at me calmly and 


steadfastly, fondling the dog’s ears the 
while. 
“The Pacific is a wide ocean,” I ven- 


tured. “There are thousands of islands 
between the Hawaiian group and, say, 
latitude thirty south. It strikes me that 
the traditional quest for a needle in a 
pottle of hay was, by comparison, an easy 
proposition.” 

“Not quite so bad as that,” Raeburn 
made answer. “You see, we can bring 
the locality down to comparatively nar- 
row limits. Those Jack-Spaniards pur- 
sued a regular course, following the par- 
allel of about twenty degrees north right 
across the ocean. They never bothered 
themselves hunting for a breeze; great- 
circle sailing was unknown in_ those 
days; if the wind came foul they just 
hove to; and they shortened sail at night 
as regularly as they said their prayers. 
My captain probably lay in wait for one 
ot them right athwart her hawse, and 
after the capture, finding the loot too 


heavy or too precious for his own vessel, 


decided to land it at the first oppor- 
tunity. So we shall cruise north of the 


“but, 
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line somewhere between the parallels of 
ten and twenty-five degrees.” 

“For how long, Raeburn ?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” was the non- 
chalant reply. “We shall find the spot 
we're looking for, never fear!” 

“But, my dear fellow, with all the 
gratitude and friendship in the world, 
you can’t expect me to keep on sailing 
forever and a day on a chase of this sort! 
Remember, I’m a poor man with his pile 
yet to make.” 

“Look here, Fielding,” he rejoined, 
“if we find this galleon gold your fortune 
will be made, and you can let the mining- 
engineering business go to grass! You 
shall leave us at Rio if you insist, but let 
me tell you that I regard your happen- 
ing along in the way you did as a very 
lucky thing for the expedition. We may 
have to do some pioneering or prospect- 
ing. I don’t know and I can’t remember 
how deep the pit was dug; then, too, 
there may have been some natural con- 
vulsion—an earthquake or a landslide— 
which will have changed the physical 
conditions somewhat. In short, Field- 
ing, I have been thinking that we may 
need the assistance of a practical man 
like.yourself, and if you can see your way 
to join me, I’ll guarantee your expenses 
if we go back empty-handed; if we re- 
cover the treasure you shall share with 
me!” . 

“That’s very handsomely spoken, Rae- 
burn,” I said; “give me until to-morrow 
to think it over.” 

“Right you are!” was the rejoinder. 
“Now come and see the ship.” 

Before I slept that night I decided to 
go to the end of this queer adventure. 

We crossed the equator, ran down our 
latitude, called for coal at Rio, sighted 
the Falklands, and on Christmas Day the 
Nina entered the Pacific, heading north- 
wards. A week of steaming brought us to 
Valparaiso, and two weeks later we left 
Callao, our bunkers full and the white 
deck heaped with coal in bags. 

It was Captain Bent’s intention to cut 
the equator at about longitude 120°, and 
thence to cruise leisurely on a course 
nearly due west along the parallel of 10° 
north, which would bring us into the 
thick of the islands. 

For ten days we sighted nothing that 
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was not charted, but we were blessed 
with true Pacific weather. Then we 
made in succession Christmas Island, 
Palmyra, Barber Island, San Pedro, and 
Wake Island. Next we headed north- 
east for the Marshall Group. But noth- 
ing resembling Raeburn’s atoll hove in 
sight. 

One evening a wonderful thing oc- 
curred. The sun had just set in a cloud- 
less sky when, right off our starboard 
bow, there appeared mirrored in the sky 
a most perfect mirage. There it hung, 
about midway between the horizon and 
the zenith, an inverted picture of an 
island, every feature showing distinctly, 
from the fringe of surf to its green- 
capped summit. 

The crew were all on deck, it being the 
second dog-watch, gazing in awestruck 
silence at the strange spectacle. 

The mirage lasted only three or four 
minutes, but before it faded Captain 
Bent stepped to the binnacle and took 
the bearings by compass. Then, as the 
darkness shut down, and the crew scat- 
tered about the deck with loosened 
tongues, he came to where Raeburn and 
I were standing and whispered hoarsely : 
"Tis 


“Did ye see it, Mr. Raeburn? 
your island, sir, as I’m a living sinner!” 

“Yes,” said Raeburn quietly, “I saw 
it, and I was wondering whether you or 
Fielding would notice the resemblance.” 


He turned to me with a smile. “It 
was my island, Fielding, so that much is 
true!” : 

“Are you sure?” I queried. Although 
I clearly saw the picture in the sky, my 
eyes had not taken in all the details. 

“Sure?” Raeburn echoed... “We'll show 
you the real thing in a few hours, and 
put you ashore there. How far off do 
you make it, captain?” 

“Judgin’ by the elevation, sir, som’ers 
betwixt seventy-five and a hunderd 
mile, maybe more. Shall I keep her 
away, sir?” 

“Certainly,” said Raeburn, “and put 
us alongside as soon as you can. Field- 
ing here wants to be getting home.” 

I believe neither Raeburn nor Captain 
Bent slept a wink that night, while I 
contented myself towards morning with 
a doze on the cabin sofa. Breakfast was 
served on deck, for the Nina was under 
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full steam once more, and the atoll 
might heave in sight at any moment. 

But it was nearly noon, and Bent was 
getting ready to take sights, when the 
lookout on the royal yard bawled: 

“Land dead ahead!” 

Whether it was the island remained to 
be seen. The charts showed no land 
within a hundred miles, but that was not 
surprising, for new rocks and islets are 
continually being discovered in that vast 
sea. A full hour elapsed before it could 
be made out from the bridge with the 
unaided eye, and it was eight bells—four 
o’clock—before we hove to about half a 
mile off shore, the dipsey lead showing 
no bottom. 

All three of us eagerly scanned the 
outlines of the speck of land, for it was 
nothing more. Then the screw was 
started again, and we slowly skirted the 
shore, looking for a gap in the coral bar- 
rier, on which the surf pounded with sul- 
len roar. 

“You'll find the passage in the reef to 
the suth’ard and west’ard,” said Rae- 
burn to Bent. The old skipper nodded, 
keeping his eye glued to his binocular as 
we slowly opened the land on the port 
beam. 

The atoll could not have been more 
than three or four miles in circumfer- 
ence, for we steamed slowly around it in 
less than half an hour. What thé inte- 
rior might be like we cculd not tell, for 
its shape was that of a truncated cone, 
the shore rising regularly from the edge 
of the lagoon. But, sure enough, on the 
southwestern side we made out an inlet, 
no wider than the Nina’s length, within 
which was the usual quiet lagoon. 

“Shall you try to take her in?’ queried 
Raeburn. 

“Not to-night, sir,’ was Bent’s re- 
joinder. “I’m afeard of horseheads. 
We'll lay off till morning, and send a 
boat to take soundings.” 

“You might start the fog-whistle, cap- 
tain, and see if there’s anybody in town,” 
said Raeburn. So the scream of our siren 
woke the evening echoes again and again, 
but not a sign of life appeared, not so 
much as the flicker of a bird’s wing. 
Even the sharks seemed shy of the spot. 

All that night we lay off at the dis- 
tance of about a mile, and kept the glare 
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of our electric searchlight trained on the 
land until it seemed as if it must pen- 
etrate every crevice and cranny. But 
when morning dawned the same un- 
broken silence and solitude reigned all 
around us. 

Breakfast over—and a very early 
breakfast it was, you may be sure—the 
gig’s crew was piped away, and Raeburn, 
Bent, and I dropped into her. The skip- 
per steered, while Raeburn took a place 
in the bows to con the boat. Before 
leaving the Nina a pick, a shovel, and a 
crowbar were handed down. So it was 
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plain that Tom meant to land at once 
and put his theory to the test. 

We steered straight for the inlet. 
There was not much swell, yet a wall of 
surf six or eight feet high pounded on 
the barrier reef, the huge combers rising 
and falling with the regularity of a pen- 
dulum. But inside the lagoon was as 
still as a pond. Looking over the side, I 
could see far down into the marvelously 
clear depths, the bottom being seemingly 
composed of white sand of extreme 
smoothness. There were no horseheads, 


_those coral humps which rip the bottom 











“I FANCY THIS IS THE FIRST TIME A MAN EVER GAZED ON HIS 
OWN SKELETON.” 
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out of a ship as easy as splitting kin- 
dlings. Not a sign of shoaling appeared 
until we were a boat’s length from the 
shore, and when our keel grated on the 
beach we found, not sand, but a soft, 
lava-like rock, not much harder than 
dried mud. 

Raeburn leaped out and carried the 
painter ashore. I handed him the tools 
and followed with Captain Bent. The 
men were told to keep the boat off with 
the oars until our return, and we imme- 
diately set our faces inland. 

On this side the cone seemed to have 
been broken away, and for about half of 
its height there was a deep gash in its 
side. The tropic sun and rain had every- 
where veined and furrowed the surface, 
and in these numberless crevices a 
coarse grass grew very luxuriantly, and 
gave the islet its greenish appearance 
from the sea. Of trees, strange to say, 
there were none, not so much as a bush 
or the ever-present palm. 

Raeburn at once began the ascent, 
keeping a little to the right of the gully. 
It was like walking along the bank of a 
dried-up mountain torrent. He never 
faltered or hesitated, going as straight as 


the rugged incline and the slippery grass 
would let him. After climbing in this 
way about a mile we came to the summit 
level, and this is what we saw: 

The interior of the island was simply 
a cup, of which the place where we stood 
was part of the rim, the latter very 


nearly circular. Filling the cup half- 
full was a lake, placid and shadowless, 
mirroring the cloudless Pacific blue over- 
head. Raeburn’s map was well-nigh as 
faithful to detail as a photograph! 

But the desolation of it! Not a bird, 
not an insect, darted over its bosom, not 
a fin cut its polished surface. 

“Evidently an extinct volcano,” I re- 
marked, “and yonder is where the lava 
last spouted into the sea,” pointing to the 
gash in the rim of the cup. 

Raeburn merely nodded. Captain 
Bent, using his glass, was slowly scan- 
ning the opposite rim of the cone, which 
was about half a mile across. Almost at 
our feet lay the Nina, heeling to the run 
of the swell, and looking like a boy’s 
model yacht. 


Slowly gazing Raeburn 


around, 
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seemed to be getting his bearings; he 
walked to and fro, on the narrow edge 
of the old crater. Here on the summit 
the porous lava was more loose and fri- 
able, and a few thrusts of the crowbar 
which I carried told me that the stuff 
would be not much harder to work than 
stiff clay. 

While I was prodding aimlessly here 
and there, Raeburn wandered a hundred 
paces ahead to the northward. Suddenly 
he stopped and held up his hand. In 
silence we floundered to his side, and 
found him standing on the brink of a 
shallow, open excavation, from the edges 
of which there waved like a fringe some 
tufts of the coarse green grass. 

It was a weird and gruesome sight that 
met our gaze. The trench was paved 
with stout boxes, about two feet square, 
the iron clamps on the corners and the 
heavy iron bands with which they were 
strapped showing red with rust against 
the bleached and weathered gray of the 
wood. There were twenty of these chests 
by actual count, five one way and four 
another, their tops fairly level. 

But there was something else which 
chained our gaze and chilled our blood, 
even under the glorious warm sunshine 
and the blue dome of heaven. ; 

There, stretched on its back, upon the 
iron-bound chests, with grinning -jaws, 
and with arms outstretched in the form 
of a rude cross, the sightless eye-sockets 
looking stonily upwards, lay the whitened 
bones of a skeleton! 

Here, then, was the verity behind Rae- 
burn’s strange freak of memory! Stand- 
ing beside the open grave of the mur- 
dered seaman, with the gold of the gal- 
leon at our feet, and with Tom’s narra- 
tive in mind, it was easy to picture the 
old-time tragedy in all its cruel and 
vivid ferocity. 

In.the presence of that grim and silent 
witness no denial was possible, neither 
did any congratulations over the success- 
ful outcome of our search seem suitable 
to the occasion. Just as the silence was 
becoming painfully oppressive it was 
broken by the chief actor: 

“Well,” said Raeburn, with a grim 
chuckle, “I fancy this is the first time 
that a man ever gazed upon his own skel- 
eton!” ‘ 
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creature of inherited instincts, 

derived from sires who left 
homes in the settled East to push west- 
ward over mountains, through forests, 
across lakes and down rivers to the wilds 
of the Western Reserve, where they 
cleared their land with an eye ever open 
for prowling foes and a rifle ever within 
reach; and where gun and dogs and traps 
supplied in winter the necessaries which 
their stumpy little farms denied save in 
summer and autumn. 

When the first frosts whiten the grass 
and “cook” the corn leaves these instincts 
possess the mind most fully. Then it 
was that the sire took down his traps and 
oiled their springs, for he knew the mink 
and musk-rat, otter, fox, and beaver 
would take on coats of “prime” fur. 
Then he laid in a new supply of powder 
and molded an abundance of round bul- 
lets for his small-caliber rifle, for the fox 
squirrel would betray his hiding-place by 
nuts let drop from the hickory’s boughs; 
ducks and geese would be down from the 
northland, and the cold of winter would 
preserve such venison as he should 
gather in. It was a season of thrills with 
the sire, and a season of thrills it is with 
the son and the grandson. When the 
first chill days of autumn come they hear 
voices calling-them away from the office 
and the town, towards—they know ‘not 
what, save that it must be something 
wild and wooded. 

The instinets are as irresistible as 
those of Tommy Atkins— 


f ‘HE man of the Middle West is a 


“If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, 
Why, you won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” 


Added to the force of instinct is that 
of tradition. A man recalls on this 
frosty morning the tale of a grandsire 
who, in gathering his supply of winter 
meat, shot a score of turkeys in a single 
day, and of a sire who in boyhood won 
renown as a trapper of wolves and a 
mighty slayer of deer. 


He looks at the long, heavy “flint-lock” 
which a great-grandfather carried, and 
unconsciously wishes they would put sil- 
ver front sights like that on modern 
hunting rifles. He turns to his own 
hammerless and fondles it as though it 
were his child. The call of the “red 
gods” is upon him, and he must obey. 
Throughout the day he meets other men 
with the same burning desire as himself. 
They confide in each other; next they de- 
vise ways and means, and then they or- 
ganize. Maybe the organization is a 
club to protect what game remains in the 
now settled country. Perhaps it has in 
view the building of a “lodge in some 
vast wilderness,” where its members may 
go to worship at the “red gods’ ” shrine. 
Or its purpose may be merely to promote 
such sport as men may have over the 
traps or at the rifle range. 

In a wild country shooting and fishing 
clubs are a luxury. In old and settled 
lands they are a sporting necessity. So 
it is that the sportsman’s clubs vary in 
character throughout the Middle West, 
as everywhere else, according to the na- 
ture of the country where they are 
found. About the Great Lakes means of 
gratifying the inherited instincts for 
wild country and wild things is never far 
removed. But along the Ohio those who 
hear the mysterious voices are obliged to 
unite and fight for every bit of wild 
country and for the protection of every 
wild thing. 

To no one does the call to the woods 
come more strongly than to the men of 
this very region. Cincinnati has ever 
been a center for sport-loving men. Be- 
yond the river on which it lies are the 
farms of Kentucky, once forest-covered, 
game-abounding land, where the white 
settler and the Indian strove for mastery 
on the “dark and bloody ground.” Once 
turkey and deer abounded; squirrels and 
birds were everywhere. In those days the 
waste of a charge of powder was looked 
upon as little less than a sin, and tra- 
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dition hath it that such an offence by a 
son meant a scourging with his own ram- 
rod when the Puritan father took stock 
of ammunition and game. 

With the disappearance of the forest, 
years and years ago, the larger game of 
the region was lost. The deer have been 
gone many years, and it is said that 


scarcely a wild turkey remains alive to- ° 


day in a region where men once shot 
them in such numbers that they could 
afford to salt the breasts and throw away 
what remained. 

This disappearance of the large game 
was followed by an unwillingness on the 
part of the farmer to permit hunting on 


his grounds, and the city sportsman found - 


it well-nigh impossible to obtain shoot- 
ing. The average farmer was not alive 
to the ethics of sportsmanship; he looked 
upon game as something made to slaugh- 
ter and upon game laws as an infringe- 
ment of his inalienable rights. He was 
killing the game and seining the rivers. 

The recognition of these facts by Cin- 
cinnati sportsmen some thirty years ago 
led to the organization of the Ohio State 
Society for the Protection of Game and 
Fish. The society grew from the start, 
and soon decided to call itself the Cuvier 
Club, its present title. 
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Fhe Cuvier Club has for more than 
twenty-five years been the chief influence 
for game preservation in the State of 
Ohio. Its strugg!e has been chiefly with 
the legislature.. If anything in the world 
goes to show that the average State legis- 
lature is a fit representative of - the 
masses for which it stands, it is its atti- 
tude towards sport and game preserva- 
tion. Seldom or never is a State legis- 
lature in sympathy with the sportsman. 
This is because the sportsman is not of 
the masses. He stands for a higher ethical 
ideal. He stands above the masses as 
surely as did the knight of the middle 
ages. The knight fought his foe on equal 
terms. He fought him openly and honor- 
ably, disdaining any mean advantage. 
He was able to place abstract right above 
his own immediate gain. 

So with the sportsman. He would no 
more shoot a deer in “yards” than the 
old knight would stab a foe in the back. 
He disdains spring duck shooting be- 
cause the mating season has commenced, 
and the birds are fiying northwards to 
bring back their young. He throws 
aside the “gang” of hooks as the knight 
would have dropped his lance on meet- 
ing an enemy armed only with a short 
sword. And it is not merely that he may 
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have greater opportunity to slaughter at 
stated seasons; else he would not draw 
the line on too large kills of game, nor 
begin at a certain period of a day’s fish- 
ing to return his trout to the water. Nor 
would he labor so hard for the protection 
of the song-bird, which he deems it mur- 
der to kill and which he loves_as one 
of the beings that bring man near to 
nature. 

But the mass of mankind, in the city 
as well as on the farm, is unable to appre- 
ciate either knighthood or sportsman- 
ship. Hence we can hardly expect a rep- 
resentative legislature to understand 
why spring duck shooting is wrong nor 
why any method of taking fish is not al- 
lowable so long as it assures big catches. 

The Cuvier Club waged its first war 
against the destruction of song-birds. It 
secured new laws and then fought for 
their enforcement. It labored for better 


game laws, and when it found thatthe . 


officials empowered to enforce these. stat- 
utes looked upon them as a sort of a droll 
attempt at humor, it sent its own agents 
throughout the State looking for illegal 
killers of game. Scores of hotel men were 
fined for having in possession game 
killed out of season. Seining was made 


CLUB’S HOUSE. 


so dangerous and expensive that it was 
largely given up. 

One statute remains, however, the 
béte noir of the Ohio sportsman; this is 
the law that permits spring duck shoot- 
ing. The farmer influence in the legisla- 
ture is responsible for this. The un- 
sportsmanlike man who-lives in the city 
has had little hand in it, for the reason 
that he does not care-one way- or. the 
other. He is not on the ducking grounds 
in the spring, and is not affected.. The 
farmer is ever alert, and’. ever. within 
reach of the migrating flocks: 

Now while the Cuvier Club hess done 
much to protect game, the farmer is ptac- 
tically the only man who dares to shoot 
it. So well has he used ‘his influence with 
the legislature that a city sportsman can 
not go upon.a bit. of farm land with dog 
and gun. unless he first secures: written 
permission from the, Owner. * 

But a force. cut off. frem its natural 
expression. will find some: ‘other’ means of 
manifesting -itself. . “Tronquill” tells us 
the man most certain: f dévelop into a 
hero is a ‘first-class: lover “whose- hopes 
have been’ shattered. “Se the sporting 
spirit along the Ohio, largely deprived of 
its natural means of expression, has 
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found an outlet in target shooting. «It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the 
quantities of powder and lead expended 
over traps and on the rifle range are 
enormous, and that Cincinnati has pro- 
duced some of the very best marksmen 
in the country. . The Cincinnati Rifle 
Association is made up of the sort of 
men that distinguished that city’s con- 
tribution of sharpshooters to the army, 
and has held the American championship 
for offhand shooting for several years. 

Its eaptain, Mr. Mathias Grindele, 
himself an  ex-champion 
America, has been fighting for strictly 
offhand shooting among American rifle- 
men. Last year in the Western League 
meet he and one other contestant only 
shot offhand. Captain Grindele saw that 
he must change his tactics, and now with 
his fellow club-men is reluctantly praetis- 
ing the “hip rest.” This association orig- 
inated in 1881, and Captain Grindele 
tells me that it has not once missed its 
bi-weekly shoot. 

The trap shooters are not less enthu- 
siastic than their brethren of the rifle. 
The Cincinnati Gun Club Company, 
organized three years ago, placed trap- 
The plan of 


shooting upon a firm basis. 


of North - 


the club was to secure as large a mem- 
bership as possible. The number has 
now reached 250. The dues are low. The 
club is as a result democratic in the ex- 
treme, and has a membership ranging in 
character from office clerk to mayor, and 
from mechanic to millionaire. The sale 
of its stock enabled the club to lease 
grounds and build a house. A manager 
gives his whole time to the care of these 
grounds, and thither the members may 
repair on any day of the week to shoot 
live or clay birds. The average number 
of targets used per month ‘is 1500 live 
pigeons and from 15,000 to 20,000 birds 
of clay. 

The fact that impressed me most 
strongly when watching a practice shoot 
on the grounds of the club was 
the surprising amount of enjoyment 
which the members drew from their 
sport. Every detail of the shooting was 
discussed, and every difficult shot treas- 
ured as a man treasures the memory of a 
double on partridges in the brush, or an 
extra long-range shot at a running deer. 

The fishing done by members of the 
Cincinnati sporting clubs has about it 
an atmosphere of thoroughness exceed- 
ing that of the fishermen among the 
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lakes and streams of Michigan, where I 
lived several years. It is the thorough- 
ness of the man who has but a small 
field, and is consumed with such eager- 
ness for his labor that he works that field 
to the utmost. The Ohio fisherman has 
not roamed from pond to lake and from 
lake to stream, as has his Michigan 
brother, who knows more or less about a 
whole county, or maybe two or three 
counties, and can tell you the general 
characteristics of a dozen or more 


INSPECTING THE CATCH 
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streams, lakes, and ponds. When you hear 
the Ohio man talk you realize that what 
he of the North said was only general, 
whereas the fisherman from Cincinnati 
. or thereabouts knows his one stream in 
the minutest detail, and he knows the fish, 
too. He exhibits a patience in angling 
for some large bass which, he tells you, 
lives in the eddy below a certain riffle 
that his more bountifully supplied con- 
temporary would. not think of. As the 
fish become wary he becomes more care- 
ful and devises new baits. 

The more plentiful supply of game in 
Michigan may account for the fact that 
that State has no organization with the 
standing of the Cuvier Club as a fighter 
ot legislative battles. Such fighting has 
been done, but it has not been so well 
organized. There was founded during 
the past autumn a society which looks 
forward to such a career. It is known as 
the Detroit Dog and Game Protective 
Association, and was organized by Mr. 
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James B. McKay, president of the Board 
of Estimates of that city. Mr. McKay 
has made a study of the game preserves 
of Great Britain, and of the methods 
employed there for breeding and intro- 
ducing foreign birds. The Association 
hopes to bring about the introduction of 
some foreign species of pheasants into 
Michigan. It is now preparing an attack 
on the statute that permits spring duck 
shooting. 

This spring duck shooting law was 
proposed and advocated in the legislature 


‘two years ago by Senator John Leidlein, 


of Saginaw, a farmer of German extrac- 
tion, who calls himself a sportsman. The 
opponents united their efforts in urging 
Governor Pingree to use his veto power. 
The governor confessed to his petitioners 
that the unsportsmanlike element in the 
legislature was too strong for him; so he 
signed the bill, and the pot-hunting legis- 
lators spent the succeeding night in a 
revel of joy. 

The chief shooting clubs of the Penin- 
sula State are found along the western 
end of Lake Erie, and on the shores of 
Lake St. Clair. South of Detroit, on the 
Detroit River and Lake Erie, with Mon- 
roe as a center, are marshes of wild rice. 
Above the same city is Lake St. Clair. 
Flowing into this from the north is the 
St. Clair River, the outlet of the three 
great lakes above. Sediment brought 
down on the current has, during the 
course of ages, filled the upper part of 
this lake, making it very shallow. Sev- 
eral channels break through the delta 
and wind their way to the deeper water 
below. Between these channels is marsh- 
land, grown up to rushes and wild rice. 
Here were ducks in abundance from the 
earliest times. Cadillac, the founder of 
Detroit, said, in 1701, that ducks covered 
the water so that they “drew up in lines 
to let boats pass through.” 

Twenty-eight years ago three men 
landed from a little steamer at the build- 
ing where lived the superintendent of the 
ship canal which the government had 
been obliged to cut through the shallow 
water at the lake’s head. They hired the 
superintendent’s son to row them to a 
point a few rods north of the opening of 
the canal, and there, on the bank of the 
channel, in water some six feet deep, 
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they drove four stakes. Then followed a 
barge with a pile-driver that drove great 
timbers into the. bottom of the lake, and 
carpenters who built on the tops of these 
timbers a small frame house. 

This was the beginning of the Lake 
St. Clair Fishing and Shooting Club. 
At that time it was nine miles from the 
nearest land. There the members came 
to hunt and fish. There, with cool, clear 
water on every side, with game-filled 
marshes in their rear and abundant sup- 
plies of bass, pickerel, mascalonge and 
perch in the channels, they found rest 
and sport after the hot summer months 
of the city. 

The marshes had islands in them, and 
on these lived the old French settlers, 
famed far and wide for their musk-rat 
dinners. These were employed as 
“punters,” and with one of them to pad- 
dle his boat the sportsman would push 
through the marsh, shooting such ducks 
as he frightened from the rushes, or 
would lie hidden to catch the morning 
and evening flight. 

As days went by the club grew in mem- 
bership until the original building was 
too small and a larger one was erected. 


Other clubs sought the same grounds. 
More houses were built on piles rising 


out of the water. Then dredges were 
brought, and earth thrown up from the 
bottom and protected by sheet piling to 
form “made” land. ‘The club members 
built cottages above and below their. club 
houses. Then private parties, not club 
members, began to take the hint and 
build on the “flats.” To-day, mile after 
mnile of cottages stretch away along the 
channel, and what was once exclusively 
a shooting and fishing ground has _ be- 
come a mighty summer resort, a resort 
reached only by boat; where the “punter” 
takes the place of the guide; where the 
launch supplants the coach and trolley- 
car, and where the milkman makes his 
visit in eat-boat or launch. 

During these changes the clubs have 
lost to a greater or less extent their char- 
acter as sporting organizations, and have 
taken on more of a social complexion. 
The duck shooting is still good, though 
the praisers of bygone days tell us that 
it is nothing to what it once was. This is 
accounted for in various ways, all of 
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which may be summed up and labeled 
“inadequate protection.” One man who 
has watched the “flats” since the days 
when not a single cottage had been built 
tells me that the destruction of the eggs 
of such ducks as breed here has had 
much to do with it, for summer resorters , 
vie with each other in seeing who can 
secure the largest collection of duck eggs. 
There is a law against the robbing of 
nests, but the law is not enforced to any 
extent. 

Then, too, the lining of the channel 
with cottages, whose owners keep up a 
continual firing at the flying birds, has 
led to the destruction of thousands upon 
thousands, while others have learned to 
shun the American side. The same 
astute legislation which provided for 
spring shooting fixed the opening of the 
duck season at September first, thus per- 
mitting the bombardment to open before 
the summer resorters. have gone. 

All this has tended to drive the sports- 
man from his old hunting grounds, as 
the red man was driven before him. A. 
number of Detroit’s old-timers have 
sought the wilds of Northern Michigan, 
where they are preserving the almost use- 
less pine “slashings,” which, grown up to 
underbrush, popple and “jack pine,” form 
barren wastes, where deer thrive and par- 
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tridges abound. The pioneer among 
these is the Turtle Lake Club. 

Still others have allied themselves with 
the Canadian organizations. And right 
here is an object-lesson for American 
sportsmen and legislators. Let him who 
would learn thereby visit the “flats,” as 
I did one day about the first of October. 
Let him secure a punter and push about 
the marsh on the American side. Then 
let him turn to the Canadian shore and 
prowl through the marsh there. He will 
be surprised to find how many ducks 
there are on the Canadian side, and how 
few on the American. 

The reason is very plain. On the 
Canadian side, shooting does not begin 
until October 15. On the American side 
it opens six weeks earlier. Cottagers 
had been bombarding every stray duck 
on the western side of the channel for a 
month, while in the eastern marsh not a 
shot had been fired. 

This Canadian law is not merely a 
statute. Provision has been made for its 
enforcement. Tales are numerous along 
the American shore which illustrate the 
healthy respect of the Michigan pot- 
hunter for the Canadian wardens. 

Many Michigan men have, therefore, 
entered Canadian shooting clubs, gladly 
paying the $25 required for a hunting 
license for the sake of the better shoot- 
ing. Representative among these organi- 
zations is the Toronto Shooting Club, 
which has leased the right to hunt on the 
Indian reservation, including Walpole 
Island and a large amount of marsh on 
the Canadian side of Lake St. Clair. Its 
club-house, like those at the “flats,” is 
built on “made” ground, an artificial 
island rising out of the marsh. The lease 
is for ninety-nine years, and since the 
grounds are thoroughly protected, there 
is unlimited game, and will be for gen- 
erations to come. 

There is a charm about.this marsh. I 
push out into the Canadian rushes in 
a skiff. Everywhere are channels cut 
through the rush-covered swamp. I push 
my boat into the grass and am hidden 
from view. Before me is a star-shaped 
spot of open water, with rushes running 
out in pointed beds to make the angles of 
the star. Now a flock of ducks pass above 
me. They are birds that breed here. 
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The fall flight has not yet begun. Now 
a flock swims around one of those rushy 
points into range. But I have no gun, 
for the hunting season has not opened. 

One feels as though there were nothing 
else in the world but marsh and water, 
and the low horizon line where rushes 
and sky seem to blend. But suddenly, 
off on the left, is the shriek of a steamer- 
whistle. Standing up in the skiff, I see 
a great white passenger vessel winding 
up the narrow channel through the 
marsh. She is one of the big ones that 
run from Cleveland to the Straits. Be- 
hind her, apparently just issuing from 
the mouth of the ship canal, is a big red 
freighter towing a fleet of whale-backs. 
All the ships that pass through that 
world’s greatest chain of lakes, connect- 
ing the cities of the East and West, go 
by here. Yet as the steamers wind far- 
ther on their way the channel is entirely 
lost to view; the ships appear to be plow- 
ing through the marsh. It is a sight to 
suggest the Flying Dutchman. 

Below the Toronto Club, on _ the 
Thames River, a number of Detroiters 
have preserved 1,200 acres of marsh-land 
and named the log house built thereon 
“Widgeon Lodge.” 

The best duck shooting on the Michi- 
gan side is without doubt on these Mon- 
roe marshes along Lake Erie. There 
sportsmen have taken time by the fore- 
lock, and prevented the possibility of 
anything in the way of a popular occupa- 
tion of the territory by preserving the 
marsh. Here is the Monroe Shooting 
and Fishing Club, composed mainly of 
wealthy Detroit men, who enjoy unsur- 
passed duck shooting. 

Near by is the Point Moullie Club, ac- 
counted the most aristocratic sporting 
organization in the State. Originally it 
was composed of Michigan men. But 
shares became valuable and Eastern cap- 
italists tempted the men of the lakes to 
sell their stock, and now only one man 
in the State retains his membership. 

Here, too, are the old French “punt- 
ers,” and the method of shooting is esse1- 
tially the same as at the “flats.” Ducks 
are fully as numerous as they are on the 
Canadian side, for the club members arc 
sportsmen, and refuse alike the early 
autumn sliooting and that of spring. 
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NAVY FOOTBALL 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF PLAY 


By Harmon S. Graves 


representative American college 

game. It has been wholly devel- 
oped by college men, and they have natu- 
rally furnished its highest exponents. It 
is sO widespread that practically every 
college and preparatory school in the 
country sends out a regularly organized 
team, and every institution which har- 
bors an eleven takes pride in the men who 
compose it. The manly qualities which 
are necessary to the building up of a suc- 
cessful player call forth the best class of 
college men, and the wholesome attri- 
butes which the game itself promotes 
are shown in the splendid examples of 
mental and physical manhood to be 
found among football. men. This is true 
only if the game is played in the proper 
spirit; how great, then, should be the 
solicitude lest the game lose aught of its 
standing? It is doubtless true that col- 
lege men as a whole seek to keep the game 


] ines is unquestionably the 
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in its present high position, yet often- 
times effort is sadly misdirected. It is a 
serious and pertinent question, even with 
all that is being done, whether or not col- 
lege men are really preserving to the ut- 
most the true spirit in football, without 
which football must retrograde. 

The greatest drawback to the whole- 
some conduct of the game is lack of the 
amateur spirit in players and managers. 
Good material and advantageous sur- 
roundings will not bring out the best re- 
sults unless a true spirit of sport is the 
foundation. This spirit has been vari- 
ously defined, and most teams pretend to 
accept its guidance, but too often it is 
mere pretense, and the quality of the 
‘playing and the character of the players 
deteriorates. The true spirit in football 
is absolute integrity and fairness in play- 
ers and playing, and the dash and deter- 
mination which can be built on that 
basis. As to players, it means strict ob- 
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servance of the spirit as well as the letter 
of the amateur rules and rules of eligibil- 
ity. As to playing, it means absolute 
fairness in the plays used and the way 
they are put into execution; and as to 
dash and determination, it means head- 
work combined with wholesome, fearless 
effort which pushes aside all obstacles 
and so-called hard luck. Such is the 
spirit on fields where the rules of the am- 
ateur are lived up to and the game is 
played for the sport’s sake. This is what 
football must mean to keep its ~* as 
the greatest of college sports. 

Examples of the bad effects of a per- 
verted spirit have been numerous. One 
team spends most of its time worrying as 
to whether a certain man will be allowed 
to play, when it is patent that he is in- 
eligible; while another bemoans its hard 
luck because a player is behind in his 
studies, or because some other perfectly 
justifiable restriction is placed on the 
men or their time for practice. All such 
complaints and the stretching of:rules to 
cover certain cases are besn of the wrong 
spirit and harmfully affect the game. 

West Point and Annapolis are the best 
exponents of what true football spirit can 
accomplish. To them are due the thanks 
of all friends of college sport, for they 
have furnished an excellent example for 
the colleges. There is no discussion, no 
flinching ‘at either academy, and the 
quality of football is the best, even 
though it is produced under restrictions 
‘and difficulties far more serious than any 
encountered at a college. It is the spirit 
with which-the cadets play that enables 
them to-surmount obstacles, and place 
teams on the field which are an honor to 
their institution and worthy opponents 
for any: team. 

Cadets come from every State, and, as 
a rule, especially at Annapolis, are 
younger than college men. They have 
generally prepared at high schools, where 
football is played very little if at all, and 
therefore start with more need for prac- 
tice and careful personal coaching than 
any college squad. At West Point the 
cadets return from camp to barracks on 
September 1, and within the following 
week the call for football candidates is 
made. Throughout September and Octo- 
ber (during October a game is played 
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with a visiting team every ining and 
occasionally on Wednesday) the hours, or 
rather the minutes, the squad can gather 
for practice are a short half hour before 
reveille (and reveille is at six o’clock 
A.M.); for twenty minutes before two, 
directly after dinner, and between half- 
past six and seven, after supper, which 
ean only be utilized for going through 
signals in the gymnasium. The four 
Saturday afternoons in September are 
the only opportunities for practice in 
football clothes before the first game is 
played. During October Wednesday af- 
ternoons, from twenty minutes after four 
until dark are available, but this time is 
never more than an hour, and as the sea- 
son advances less. Beginning with No- 
vember; until the end of the season, the 
team can practise each day after half- 
past four, and this gives the first chance 
for anything like consecutive practice, 
even though the actual playing time is 
cut down to a few minutes, as it grows 
dark about five o’clock. 

At Annapolis the situation is similar, 
though the hours are slightly different. 
There the team practises from six to six 
forty in the evening, except on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, on a field dimly 
lighted -by six are lamps; if the ball is 
kicked higher than these lights it dis- 
appears entirely from view. West Point 
in 1893 tried surrounding the entire field 
with similar lights, but the-idea was 
abandoned because the chance for injury 
was largely increased, and inaccuracy in 
sight and movement was promoted. 

At both academies these hours for 
football are all that can be had; it is sim- 
ply out of the question for a cadet to be 
excused from any duty. The number of 
cadets at each institution is about four 
hundred, and it is. often impossible to 
get men heavy enough for the line posi- 
tions. They are obliged to keep regular 
hours, and are usually in good condition, 
but by the first of October any properly 
trained college team is in fully as good 
condition, and as the season advances the 


‘more constant practice gives college 


teams an advantage in this respect. Yet 
the teams representing West Point and 
Annapolis have played such quality of 
football as to always compare favorably 
with the big universities. 
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Army and. Navy Football 


The team at each academy is under the 
supervision of an association of officers 
who control the policy, while the cadet 
managers deal with the visiting teams. 
Expenses of every nature are paid by the 
personal subscription of the officers and 
cadets; no admission is charged for any 
game, and it is absolutely impossible for 
a eadet not in good standing in all de- 
partments to play. 

At the annual meeting of the Officers’ 
Association a report of the past season 
is read; these reports are carefully pre- 


Bunker 


Boyers 


pared and contain suggestions for the 
better conduct of affairs the year follow- 
ing. The whole matter is handled with 
a genuineness of spirit and care for de- 
tails which furnish an object lesson for 
other institutions whose experience has 
been three times as great. The games 
are all played at West Point or Annap- 
olis, except the one between the two 
academy teams, which at present is 
played at Philadelphia, such middle 
ground making it possible for the cadets 
of each institution to go and return the 


Philli Smith, W. D. (Capt. 
Goodapesd based 
Farnsworth 
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same day.’ The result of this game is 
telegraphed to every army and navy sta- 
tion, including the Philippines. 

This annual game is the most illus- 
trious and satisfactory athletic event of 
the year. Here is seen a genuine tri- 
umph for amateur sport, and a contest of 
perhaps the most widespread interest. 
Here is seen what the true spirit in foot- 
ball can accomplish. It is exhilarating to 
witness such a game, and every one feels 
a just pride in football and the men who 
are playing. The cheers are stirred by 


ttison 
Clark, F. W. 
Laurson 


the fair and exciting centest, but most of 
all by the splendid spirit of the men, 
which makes every play go hard and well, 
and the game an example of what foot- 
ball can be at its best. 

The task of officials will be easier when 
such a spirit prevails among colleges. It 
must be highly gratifying to Army and 
Navy men to realize that West Point and 
Annapolis at this important period in 
football development have shown the 
way to the true spirit of sportsmanly 
play. ; 





THE LEGEND OF LITTLE PANTHER 


A TRADITION OF THE SENECA INDIANS 


By Edward Kemeys 


eame, when the forests stopped 

only at the ocean, lake or plain; 
when all wild creatures thronged the 
woodland aisles or roamed the treeless 
prairies; when the waters teemed with 
fish, and the air was full and sweet with 
the rush of wings and songs of birds, 
there lived in the Seneca tribe of the 
Iroquois nation a warrior of great fame 
named Little Panther. He was mighty 
upon the warpath and as 
a hunter. In all that 
nation of braves his 
prowess stood unequaled. 
And in the tribe there 
existed for a long time 
a legend regarding his 
birth. 

The old chief, his 
father, whose name was 
White Thunder, was a 
man of ability and a 
sage counsellor, but while 
ruling his people with 
determination and wise- 
ly, his voice was never 
for war. 

In a tribe like the Sen- 
ecas this disposition was 
almost unpardonable. 
The savage warriors 
clamored against their 


if N the old days, before the white men 


chief and longed for a ruler who would: 


lead them against their enemies and 
along the red path; but the Senecas 
knew not what they desired; they only 
felt their savage instincts surging 
within them and the wild desire for 
blood grow uppermost in their hearts. 
Even the wife of the old chief became 
affected by the murmurs about her, and 
in her fierce nature uplifted her voice 
in supplication to the Great Spirit, and 
prayed that the Senecas might one day 
have a chief as savage as a panther. 
In the beautiful early autumn when 
the pepperidge trees were just beginning 
to turn red in the swamps, when the few 


leaves lodged in the brooks changed their 
clear tinkle to a low gurgle, which min- 
gled with the first chirpings of crickets, 
Somewa, the old chief’s wife, strayed off 
from the village, alone, to wander in the 
silent woods, perchance to offer up to the 
Great Spirit a prayer; for her heart was 
heavy and the presence of her people was 
irksome to her. 

So, forth she went among the forest 
aisles and by the borders of clear lakes, 


“ON A ROCKY PROJECTION CROUCHED A MONSTROUS 


PANTHER.” 


where the deer, startled by her approach, 
went plunging off from among the lily- 
pads where they had been feeding. All 
through the long day she traveled, un- 
thinking, until at last she noticed by a 
long shadow across her path that the sun 
was slowly going down; she also became 
aware by the roughening of a small 
lake’s surface that the wind was rising, 
its voice was making music high up 
among the towering pines, and as it 
circled downwards it swept a wave of her 
black hair across her face and sent a 
nameless shudder through her frame. 
She wrapped her robe closer and, looking 
about, turned her face homewards. 
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Through the trackless and sombre 
woods she passed, with the ever-increas- 
ing movement of the coming storm all 
around her. The great pines tossed their 
plumes as that harper, the wind, struck 
his chords among them and sent the 
wailing minor over all the land. On 
pressed Somewa, her mind filled with 
misgivings, for she had passed the day 
in wild and mysterious longings which 
raised within her breast a strange and 
weird sense of some evil to come, of 


“SOMEWA.” 


which the impending storm seemed the 
dread forerunner. 

The surface of the earth was as yet 
dry, and there lingered among the trees 
at intervals some belated, slanting rays 
of ‘sunshine, but these, too, were soon 
absorbed by the oncoming twilight 
which slowly enwrapped the forest in its 
darkening pall. The distant summits of 
the hills were gone from sight, and 
naught remained but the unending 
ranks of the trees which seemed, now 
that they were moved by the wind, to be 
endowed with supernatural life, and to 
hang threateningly above the hurrying 
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woman as she toiled beneath. Darker 
yet grew the sky as she sped along, fol- 
lowing, as it were, some few dry leaves 
which kept whirling in her advance as 
if beckoning her onwards. 

At length, born of the storm, a blaze 
of lightning fused a mountain top, then 
darting earthwards, fell just in front of 
Somewa with a blinding glare, and shiv- 
ered a monster pine, whose fall was on 
the instant drowned by the pealing 
thunder. The woman paused, her Indian 

instinets almost bewildered by 
the tumult which arose on all 
sides about her as the forest 
rocked and shouted in the wind 
and blinding rain. A vivid flash 
for a moment illumined the 
scene, and she saw a rocky wall 
near at hand, to which she ran; 
and feeling uncertainly along its 
side, found a cleft, into which 
she crawled, and crouching be- 
neath an overhanging shelf, was 
protected from the storm. 

Weary and overwrought with 
exertion and a haunting terror 
which possessed her, ‘she yielded 
to nature and sunk into a deep 
sleep. 

She dreamed, and in _ her 
dream saw into the recesses of 
the rocky cavern wherein she 
slept. She saw herself rise and 
go outwards, but the mouth of 
the cavity seemed to be guard- 
ed; and as she slowly strained 
her eyes into the shadow, for it 
had grown dark, they centered, 
fixed and distended, upon a 
form. On a rocky projection 

which overhung the cave’s mouth there 
crouched a monstrous panther, his limbs 
all gathered beneath him, his immense 
quarters trembling with eagerness as he 
slowly and almost imperceptibly at 
times lifted his cushioned fore feet. His 
great tail quivered and twitched with 
pent-up force, and on the yearning head 
and neck the cat-like ears slowly laid 
themselves down. Somewa was palsied 
with terror and rooted to the ground. 
She made no effort to move, but as her 
failing limbs almost sunk beneath her, 
heard ringing in her ears her oft-uttered 
prayer, “That her people should come 
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to have a chief likened in savagery to 
a panther.” Then as she gazed, o’ercome 
with terror, she felt a creeping thrill. 
At this her pent-up agony found voice 
in a piercing scream—she started up- 
wards, awake and staring. 

The thunder was dying off among the 
distant hills, and through a gap there 
streamed in one last red arrow of sun- 
light. It centered on the ledge seen in 
her dream, but only illumined the soft, 
gray moss of its surface till it shone wet 
and sodden like a clot of blood. 

* * * 

Autumn had turned into winter, and 
winter yielded to balmy spring when the 
Indian village was noisy with games and 
laughter. A festival was being held, for 
a son was born to the old chief, White 
Thunder. But apart from the moving 
scene, in a maple grove, stood the chief’s 
lodge, and within its darkest corner lay 
Somewa, from time to time casting half- 
terrified glances at the outside light as 
she soothed a faint, wailing cry. So she 
guarded her child, keeping him screened 
from all eyes,even from 
his father’s; but a time 
came when as the in- 
fant grew stronger all 
knew his eyes might 
bear the light, and at 
last Somewa said to her 
husband, “Come now 
and see him.” 

Then as the red chief 
looked, she saw a dark 
frown gather upon his 
face; the corners of his 
stern lips twitched as 
he muttered, “He will 
lead my people to their 
death when I am gone. 
You have had your 
wish, Somewa. He looks 
like a little panther.” 

And so it befell the 
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child was named Little Panther; and ere 
he came to man’s years he earned his 
name, for naught was too terrible in his 
lust for blood. He led the Senecas on 
the warpath against their enemies; he 
fomented discontent -and violence in 
every form, and when his people, tired 
with slaughter, bewailed with blackened 
faces their lost braves, Little Panther 
took the warpath alone, following the 
trails with swift and silent footsteps, like 
the animal whose name he bore, till he 
came upon his prey, and then—the 
tomahawk, death and the scalping-knife! 

Ever on the trail of blood could be 
seen his fierce visage, grim as the pan- 
ther and, like him, cruel, cold and 
cunning; a small knife twisted in his 
sealplock as a standing challenge, always 
ready for whom might take it. 

So Little Panther fought and slew to 
the end, and only did the decimation of 
his people cease when he was killed; one 
day he met his death in a lonely gully 
near a cave, by the animal whose name 
he bore. So runs the legend. 


“HE WILL LEAD MY PEOPLE TO THEIR DEATH aan P 


I AM GONE.” 
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School-day psychology 
taught us to regard the 
Latin races as the only ones 
Long Live instantly responsive to emo- 
the King! tional impulses; but school- 

day philosophy frequently 
went astray, and the teachings of the 
academicians are often found to be mis- 
leading on our meeting life face to face 
as it really exists. The usually imper- 
turbable Briton needs but the prick of 
the critic to raise him to flights of hys- 
teria; in America we acclaim the victor 
and damn the vanquished with a fickle 
fervor unsurpassed by the most volatile 
Frenchman. _ 

Let a football team win its match in 
impressive style, and we rise up—un- 
mindful of the silent records of the past, 
perhaps lacking knowledge of the basic 
delinquencies which have contributed to 
the present result—and call that team 
a wonder. Is our spontaneous tribute 
emotional, or is it superficiality ? 

And so the Yale eleven of 1900, be- 
cause of its crushing defeats of Harvard 
and‘ Princeton, is being written down. as 
the greatest team in the history of 
American football. Certainly it was a 
great team, undoubtedly the greatest 
Yale has had in three years; but in my 
judgment, not any greater, individually 
or collectively considered, than a num- 
ber of others for which Yale is respon- 
sible, especially in the latter eighties 
and early nineties, and not any greater 
than the Harvard team of ’97. This 
is true, however, that as calculated 
to make the most of Princeton’s and 
Harvard’s weaknesses, it was a team of 
the greatest possible effectiveness. By 
which I mean that no eleven in football 
history could have administered a more 
crushing defeat to Harvard and to 
Princeton. 


The King 
is Dead, 


The overwhelming force of 
the Yale eleven resulted from 
. its physical strength, superb 
Winning condition and team play—for 
Qualities. no eleven men ever worked 
more completely in unison than those 
who had bzen so thoroughly drilled at 
New Haven in the autumn of 1900. 
Apart from this, the men and their game 
were directed from first to last with dis- 
tinguished intelligence and judgment by 
their captain, Mr. F. Gordon Brown. 
When we come, however, to a critical 
survey of the team, its kind of work and 
its personnel, we find it entitled to rank 
among but not above the great elevens 
of other days. Neither in the character 
of its game nor in the strength of its 
individuals is there anything to give it 
especial distinction on an honor roll 
of some splendid elevens. Indeed, my 
honest. opinion is that, whatever its po- 
tential prowess may be, as it played 
against Harvard and Princeton, at least, 
it gave no such exhibition of all-round, 
well-finished, high-class football as sev- 
eral other old teams, as the Harvard 
team of ’97, for instance, to cite the most 
recent example. 

Yale’s irresistible “tackle play” is but 
a variation of the “guards-back” which 
Pennsylvania has been using for several 
years—the dominating principles of both 
plays being really borrowed from the 
“flying” formations introduced at Har- 
vard by Mr. Deland six or more years 
ago. There were no revelations of nota- 
ble strategic development in Yale’s play, 
though, to be sure, no period in either of 
her big games suggested the need of it. 
The tackle play started with a feint at 
the line and an ably executed delayed 
pass, and the interference was thor- 
oughly first-class; but the plays in gen- 
eral went off with less speed than has 


Yale’s 
Irresistible 
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been the case with other great teams, 
and there was entirely absent that sub- 
tlety of play which constitutes the finesse 
of the game. As I have already said, 
finesse was not necessary to Yale’s suc- 
cess; perhaps the team was capable of it, 
perhaps not; at all events, no evidence 
of such qualities was forthcoming. 
Against both Princeton and Harvard 
Yale won by literally battering the op- 
posing rush line to pieces. 


Considered by the stand- 
ard of the great players 
who have made their mark 
— and passed into history, 
the Yale individuals of 
Agamemnon. 1900 include one only, 
guard Brown, whose place on the roll of 
honor is assured. In every other posi- 
tion in the line and back of it Yale alone 
has furnished men superior to those in 
her team this year; at guard, of Yale 
men, only the mighty Heffelfinger, 
pioneer of modern interference, may be 
ranked with Brown. Since the victory 
over Harvard it seems to have become 
customary, I note, to speak of this year’s 
tackles, Bloomer and Stillman, and full- 
back Hale as the greatest in their posi- 
tion Yale has ever had. They are all 
three high-grade men, but such ranking 
is thoughtless. Have Winter and Wallis 
been forgotten? As for the full-back— 
Hale has immense physical strength, 
and keeps his feet; he can not kick, runs 
high and is not in the class with Butter- 
worth, for example. I should be inter- 
ested in seeing what Hale could do 
behind a line which could not make 
great avenues for him to run through. 
He is a first-class line man, but I should 
rank him second class as a back. His 
utility would be neutralized where small, 
quick openings made it imperative for 
the back to go into them instantly and 
low. Compare Hale with Butterworth 
in only this respect, and the two are wide 
apart. When it comes to kicking, as I 
have said, they are not to be classed 
together. 


‘There 
Were 


But this is submitting Yale to 

Yale . . 
Easil the severest possible comparison, 
Y and that the team passes the 
ordeal with honors indicates just 
how high class an eleven it was. To my 
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mind, the most impressive feature of 
Yale’s game was the absolute and obvi- 
ous reliance upon the steadfastness of 
the forwards for the success of the 
plays; when the ball went back for a line 
play there was a perceptible halt while 
the battering-ram formed behind the 
runner; and when it swung forward 
with resistless force every Yale man was 
in the push—for that is exactly what it 
came to be. The play depended entirely 
on the rush line holding off the oppo- 
nents while the back field formed, and 
the confidence was well placed. Against 
forwards of equal physical strength such 
deliberation in the back field at the be- 
ginning of a play would be fatal. Neither 
Harvard nor Princeton, however, men- 
aced its success. Yale had luck in both 
games—one touch-down against Har- 
vard, resylting from the latter’s poor 
play, and one because of good fortune; 
but the fact remains unaltered that Yale 
outclassed Princeton, and was from one 
to two touch-downs better than Harvard 
with the latter at its best. Yale was 
thoroughly grounded in the fundamen- 
tals, drilled to perfection and trained to 
the hour. It was not a team of many 
plays, but the ones in its repertory had 
been thoroughly mastered, and could not 
have been more efficiently performed. 
It would have been an absorb- 
Harvard ingly interesting match had 
— Harvard been in fit physical 
Ww condition when she met Yale, 
4% for Harvard’s was a resource- 
ful team, an alert and quick-thinking 
team, having great strength in several 
directions and depending on no single 
one alone to advance the ball. It is a 
pity the team could not have been car- 
ried forward in its development from 
the promising point it disclosed in the 
first half against Pennsylvania. That 
game showed the team to be coming, yet 
the eleven was subsequently handled as 
though it had reached its physical cli- 
max. It never got beyond that Penn- 
sylvania first half in skill nor equaled 
it in physical condition. 

Had only ten days, instead of three 
weeks, separated the Pennsylvania and 
Yale games, Harvard would have closed 
her season in defeat, no doubt, but with 
more credit. In plain English, the team 
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was badly handled, and went into the 
Yale game undertrained, lacking both 
snap and endurance. If corroboration 
of this statement were needed, it could 
be found instantly in the superior show- 
ing of the non-coddled substitutes who 
in the last half of the Yale game took 
the place of the regulars. Fincke at 
quarter, literally outclassed the work 
Daly. had shown earlier in the game. 
Gierasch, Ristine, Bowditch, Stillman, 
all of them outplayed their predecessors. 
In fact, Sargent, Lawrence and Hallo- 
well were the only regulars to approach 
form. Had Harvard put on about seven 
ot her substitutes at the beginning of 
the game, her showing would have been 
more comforting. And I must not be 
understood as criticising the players; 
they played heroically, but were physi- 
cally unfit for the task, undertrained, in 
a word, just as was the Princeton team 
of ’97. 

Yale had a great team and one clearly 
entitled to a victory, but the Harvard 
management made the way very easy. 

The series of All-America teams begun 
by me ten or twelve years ago is contin- 
ued in the Football Department by Mr. 
Charles E. Patterson, under the editor’s 
official indorsement. 

Doubtless, Pennsylvania and 
Lessons Cornell will profit by Harvard’s 
as well as by their own schedule 
mistakes of 1900. The big 
games of a team cannot safely be sepa- 
rated more than two weeks at the most. 
Where there are several important and 
rather even games widely separated it 
seems out of the question to play 
equally well in all. Cornell had such 
a schedule, and consequently played un- 
evenly. 

Pennsylvania had its important game 
very early—too early, in fact—but most 
commendably maintained its standard 
in the face of some hard knocks. 

The season has again emphasized the 
fallacy of preliminary training periods 
and of depending entirely upon one play, 
be it never so clever. And this latter 
despite the marked success of Yale, who 
beat both Harvard and Princeton with 
practically one play—the tackle play. 
But three things must be borne in mind 
in considering this comparison: First, 
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Yale was an exceptionally strong team 
physically and in fundamental football; 
second, in Harvard they encountered a 
team physically unfitted to stand the 
gaff; third, in Princeton they found a 
mediocre team and one tremendously 
outweighed. 
7 In my judgment, there has been 
rend no advance this year in the 
< the science of football. Yale’s play, 
odern the most successful (for the 
Game. reasons given), while, of course, 
cleverly executed and seeking in a de- 
gree to- outwit the opponents, none the 
less depends practically for its success 
on the amount of pushing and pulling 
that can be given the man with the ball 
—on physical strength, in other words. 
Suppose, for example, that the dead 
Harvard team or the light-weight, com- 
paratively speaking, Princeton eleven 
had tried on Yale the same tackle-play 
formation which Yale used so success- 
fully against them; what would it have 
accomplished? Nothing. It would have 
dropped harmlessly at the feet of those 
giant forwards like bird-shot on the deck 
of a man-of-war. Indeed, it would never 
have got so far; Yale would have 
smashed it to pieces as she did Harvard’s 


‘weary interference for lethargic end 


runs. It was not the tackle play which 
gave Yale victory; it was the team. It 
could have won with Pennsylvania’s 
guards-back or with any play of a char- 
acter similar to these two. 

But an end must come to this kind 
of play—the play that depends on smash- 
ing and hauling and brute strength— 
that is to say, an end must come if the 
game is to develop along scientific rather 
than along lines of mere muscular en- 
deavor. At present, East and West, the 
trend of the game is along the latter 
lines, though it should be said in passing 
that Harvard has preserved a more open 
style of formation and developed more 
skilled and resourceful all-round play 
than any other university. 

These heavy-weight plays, starting 
back of the line and battering their way 
by sheer physical force, are a relic of 
those old flying wedges and other mo- 
mentum plays which were ruled against 
several years ago, The present ones are 
modified, to be sure, but the principle is 
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the same, and they are to be met most 
effectively by increasing the, force and 
speed of the defending side. As the 
force of the attack increases, the resist- 
ance will naturally attain added impetus, 
and injuries are bound to result as the 
impact increases in brute force.. There 
is a limit to flesh and bone. But aside 
from the danger of injuries is the fact 
that in developing along these lines, the 
more skilful, the best side of the game 
is neglected. 

What we need to insure, the 
most satisfactory and scien- 
tific development of football 
Rules ‘ : 

‘ is a rule keeping seven men 
Committee. in the rush line until the 
ball is snapped. This would make the 
game more open and, therefore, more 
interesting to players and spectators; it 
would raise the average quality of the 
players, and emphasize the strategic ele- 
ment, which, after all, is the most dis- 
tinguishing and’ worthy quality in 
American Rugby. 

If we keep on with these battering 
plays, the game will entirely lose its 
mobility. 

It will be well, too, to stop those hurdle 
plays, in“which the runner leaps over or 
into the opposing line feet first. The 
play bestirs a latent desire to slug, and 
severe injuries not infrequently result. 
I have known this season of,.one man’s 
head gashed open and three others taken 
out of the game so dazed as not to know 
which goal they were defending. 

Yet another rule is needed so that 
when there is holding, offside or foul 
tackling on the part of the defending 
side, the option of benefiting by the pen- 
alty or accepting the play as it resulted 
should be accorded the attacking side. 
It now frequently occurs, under the pres- 
ent rule, that recalling the ball is actu- 
ally of clear advantage to the offenders 
rather than the penalty the rule is sup- 
posed to inflict. 

There is one more point, already fully 
covered in the rules, which should be 
guarded against by umpires next year— 
namely, the tendency to wear short, 
thick iron spikes in the shoes. Certain 
Columbia men wore them against Yale 
and Princeton, thereby obtaining a 
marked advantage; and one Yale player 
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frankly acknowledged that his team also 
wore them in the Princeton game. 

This is not only unfair, but danger- 
ous, and should be ruled out. 


With a few distinguished ex- 
ceptions, the work of game 
Officials. officials this season appears to 
have been singularly lax. Even the best 
of them failed to enforce the rule allow- 
ing only five men on the side lines. The 
coaches and the respective college man- 
agements ought to have some plain talk 
from the faculties. Officials like Dashiel, 
Wrightington, McClung and their kind 
should be vigorously supported. 

I must take this opportunity of com- 
mending the splendid work done this 
season by the Wrenn brothers—Robert 
and Evarts—in the Middle West. Their 
prompt and fearless enforcement of the 
rules has done a great deal to keep the 
game clean and for honest, manly sport. 


—e 
among 


Rarely was a season supplied 
with such an abundance of 
i thoroughly good football ma- 

Schoo terial at the colleges, yet not 

Boys. for several years have I noted 
such evidences of recruiting among pre- 
paratory schools by the alumni of East- 
ern colleges. This is an offense which is 
entirely beyond legislation; yet, it seems 
to me, it is not beyond the power of 
parents and preparatory school head 
masters. I wish I could reach the ear 
of every father of a football-playing boy. 
There is nothing so menacing to the 
amateur spirit of play—or to the ama- 
teur spirit of the boy—as recruiting for 
athletic purposes. 

Is it not possible to stop it? 


Banquo’s ghost was unobtru- 
sive. as compared with the 
touring question, which is 
we ever asserting itself in col- 

thlete. lege athletics: and will not 
down. It is difficult to convince young 
men that these tours of football or base- 
ball teams are harmful to both the indi- 
vidual and to the sport. But so it is. 
The question has been very thoroughly 
threshed out with regard to baseball 
junketings. These trips in the first in- 
stance are rarely conceived in the spirit 
of sport, and too frequently result in 
bringing the players into contact with 


The 
Junket- 
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local “sporting” elements, which tend to 
a decidedly unwholesome influence. The 
college athlete gets during term time all 
the legitimate sport which is good for 
him. Faculties that grant a touring 
license to an undergraduate team should 
be held to a strict accounting by the 
fathers of the members of that team. 


If Sir Thomas does not 
this time carry off the 
America’s Cup, it will not 
be for lack of employing 
the best England can produce in the way 
of yacht designing or building. Such 
extensive and ably directed preparations 
have never attended upon the building 
of a Cup challenger. Two yachts are to 
be built from Watson designs. One of 
these is frankly said to be Shamrock IT., 
the challenger, and will be built by 
Henderson; considerable mystery has 
enveloped the other. At first, she was 
said to be for the German Emperor, but 
subsequently it developed that she was 
really for the Prince of Wales, Inso- 
much as the latter came to Lipton’s res- 
. cue in 799 by putting Britannia into 
commission as a trial boat when Dun- 
raven had refused to fit out Valkyrie ITT. 
for the same purpose, there is good rea- 
son to believe that the boat of the Prince 
is building for the purpose of aiding 
Lipton in his sportsmanly but very con- 
siderable undertaking. That the Prince’s 
yacht will be built up to Shamrock II.’s 
class makes the assumption well-nigh 
a conviction. 

Not only will this second. boat be of 
great assistance to Sir Thomas, but it 
is kindling the interest of Englishmen 
in the forthcoming race as it has not 
been stirred since the days of Lieutenant 
IIenn. And it is very sportsmanly on 
the part of the Prince of Wales. 

At this long distance from the eveat 
I have the temerity almost to wish that 
the persistence and the sportsmanship 
might this year be rewarded to the full 
of his heart’s desire. I am serious in 
venturing the opinion that yachting 
would be benefited by the America’s Cup 
going to the other side. When it does 
go, we will have a nice little time win- 
ning it back, for there be tides and 
winds and currents and things in those 
English waters the like of which we 


Lipton’s 
Great 
Preparations. 
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know not; and racing-machine construc- 
tion is not suited to ocean voyaging. 
We do not have any better 

New sport than we had twenty 
years ago. The type of yacht 
as a yacht is neither so 
sightly nor so serviceable, yet 
how the cost of producing a Cup de- 
fender has grown! The New York 
syndicate recently announced by the 
New York Yacht Club as intending to 
supply the money for a defender con- 
sists of Messrs. August Belmont, vice- 
commodore N. Y, Y. C.; James Still- 
man, ex-vice-commodore same club; 
Oliver H. Payne, Frederick G. Bourne 
and Henry Walters; and it is not im- 
probable that, if they contribute equally, 
it will cost each one about $50,000 for 
his share in the building and running 
expenses of the proposed boat. Columbia 
cost from first to last about $200,000, 
and it is intended to make some im- 
provements in the new yacht. This is 
not only a strong syndicate financially, 
but it represents yachtsmen among the 
best known in America. 

Mr. W. Butler Duncan, Jr., who so 
skilfully handled Columbia as a trial 
boat against Defender, has agreed to 
manage the new boat, and that means 
she will be sailed to the very best ad- 
vantage. It is very pleasing to note, too, 
that Mr. Duncan has engaged an 
American-born skipper, Urias Rhodes, 
who is well and favorably known to all 
active yachtsmen. 

Curiously enough, it is not at all easy 
to secure either a competent native rac- 
ing skipper or crew; and yachtsmen who, 
like Mr. Belmont, have at times resorted 
to English skippers have done so largely 
because of the impossibility of securing 
really capable Americans. This reads 
strangely, yet it is easily explained—the 
opportunities for advancement and 
money-making in this country afforded 
men of every station in life who are 
industrious, temperate and ambitious. 
So soon as a Yankee sailor attains to the 
dignity of helmsman ke is apt to look 
about for a craft for himself, or he be- 
comes an officer on an ocean liner. There 
are abundant first-class American skip- 
pers, but there are a comparatively few 
to be found open to a season’s engagement. 
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Appreciating these difficulties, there- 
fore, our congratulations to Mr. Duncan 
are the more spontaneous. 


Dies ~~ no information of the 
: closing century was more 
to Build pleasing than that coming 
a Defender. from Boston which told of 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s intention of 
building a yacht to compete for thehonor 
of defending the America’s Cup. It is 
eminently fitting that Boston and Mr. 
Lawson should be represented in the 
preliminary trial races next summer. 
One is the cradle of American yachting, 
and the other has thus far been a winner 
in about every branch of sport he has 
entered. 

If, indeed, there is any place whence 
a Cup defender should come, it is self- 
reliant, queer but endearing little Bos- 
ton, which supplied the designer, the 
owners and the boats—Puritan, May- 
flower, Volunteer—that successfully de- 
fended the Cup in the first years of the 
Cup racing revival. Since the Valkyrie I. 
year, when Boston’s Jubilee and Pilgrim 
were beaten by Vigilant, New York has 
supplied the money and Bristol the 
boats. 

Mr. Lawson announces that the de- 
signs will be made by Mr. B. B. Crown- 
inshield, and the boat constructed by 
Mr. George F. Lawley; that it will be 
a Boston boat completely, and sailed and 
managed by local sailors and yachtsmen. 

May good fortune attend it! 


Photo taken at City Island, 1900. 


(1) “BRatnBow,” (2) “COLUMBIA” AND (3) 
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There has been some 
speculation, I note, con- 
Quite cerning, Mr. Lawson’s 
Eligible. = cligibility to compete 
against the New York boat for the honor 
of defending the Cup. None would be 
quicker to scoff at the mere thought of 
raising such a question than the sports- 
men of the New York Yacht Club. Al- 
though the guardian of the trophy and 
the sponsor for the Deed of Gift, the 
New York Yacht Club appreciates that 
the America’s Cup is not a mere club 
trophy, but an emblem of national sig- 
nificance; and its Committee seek the 
ablest defense of the Cup above all else. 
There will be no doubt of Mr. Lawson’s 
boat being welcomed to the trial races. 
Is the Nothing has come to pass 

“ which has pleased yachts- 
ema men so thoroughly as Mr. 
ype Lawson’s decision to build 
the Only this aspirant for Cup de- 
Fast Type? e fal 
fense honors. In the first 

place, it will make the trial racing be- 
tween the Boston and New York boats of 
enormous interest—little less, indeed, 
than will be aroused later by the contest 
between challenger and defender; in the 
second place, it is of immeasurable im- 
portance to American yachting that our 
big racing machines come not all from 
the same designer. It is of great mo- 
ment to yachtsmen to learn if so much 
of the yacht must be sacrificed to the 
machine in the strife for great speed. 


Mr. Lawson 


“DEFENDER” SIDE BY SIDE. 
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Perhaps it must; at all events, it will be 
convincing if the verdict come to us 
from more than one shop. 

No trial boat or defender has come 
from another shop but Herreshoff’s 
since Vigilant in ’93; no other designer 
has been asked to submit lines. -Mean- 
time, there has been tremendous activity 
in small boat designing and racing, and 
in this direction Mr. Crowninshield has 
attained great distinction. Last season, 
for example, Mr. Crowninshield de- 
signed, among others, two raceabouts, 
Jolly Roger and Scamp; the first made 
the best racing record among a large 
fleet in Boston waters, and Scamp was 
equally successful on Long Island 
Sound in quite a good-sized class, which 
included Sis, a Herreshoff boat. These 
raceabouts are 21-footers, and the espe- 
cially notable quality of those from 
Crowninshield designs is that they are 
not mere “freaks,” but healthy types of 
real boats. 

Can the same qualities be carried into 
a 90-footer, or is there no escape from 
the extreme racing-machine type of 
which Vigilant in Cup defenders was 
the forerunner? It may be that Mr. 
Crowninshield will follow Mr. Herre- 
shoff’s lead, as have the English design- 
ers, Messrs. Watson & Fife, Jr. Perhaps 
no other model attains to such speed as 
these 90-footers have disclosed. Yet I 
incline to the opinion that the Boston 
boat will be more of the yacht and less 
of the freak type; and should it be suc- 
cessful on such lines, Mr. Lawson will 
have done yachting so great a service as 
to insure for himself and for Boston 
designers and builders fame imperish- 
able and gratitude everlasting from all 
American sportsmen. 

After the exhaustive experi- 
ee ments of the last half dozen 
ate Likely Y°278 it is difficult to see in 

to Sh ¥ what particular of construc- 

We tion there now remains oc- 
casion for further trial making. It 
seems reasonable to conclude — that 
neither Watson nor Herreshoff will use 
a beam of less than twenty-four feet 
with the lessons of Valkyrie III., Colum- 
bia, Defender and Shamrock I. before 
them. Nor is it likely that American 
builders, at least, will venture to try 


other plating than the Tobin bronze, 
which was found to be so highly satis- 
factory on Columbia. So, too, there is 
likely to be no departure from nickel 
steel for the framing, the Herreshoff 
boats having demonstrated that to be the 
most desirable from every point of view. 
Thus, there remains no reason in struc- 
tural matters for experimenting, no 
more by Mr. Crowninshield than by 
Mr. Herreshoff, of whose practical settle- 
ment of these matters designers here and 
abroad reap the benefit. 

Despite these patent facts, however, 
English designers, after the truly Brit- 
ish manner of obstinately adhering to 
tradition, have failed to take immediate 
advantage of the experience of the more 
alert minds on this side the Atlantic. 
_ Last year, for example, some aluminum 
plating was used on Shamrock’s under 
body, and just now has been discovered 
what was demonstrated over here sev- 
eral years ago—namely, that this metal 
can not be depended upon to maintain 
an absolutely smooth surface. The 
plates on Shamrock I. were found to be 
pitted, and will be replaced by steel— 
incidentally, this will increase her 
weight. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Watson will strive 
to duplicate as nearly as may be the 
lines of Columbia, seeking the solution 
of how to give his model more driving 
power. How Columbia, as an. exquisite 
type of the racing machine, can be im- 
proved upon is difficult of conception 
to the lay mind. The only refinement 
possible appears to be in cutting away - 
the under body, and it would: seem as 
if that could be done only at the risk 
of lessening the. boat’s stability. The 
problem presenting itself is, of course— 
given the prime essential of a big spread 
of canvas—how far can the under body 
be whittled away? Herreshoff has usually 
harmonized the two with masterful 
ability (though he went sadly astray in 
the case of Colonia) ; the English design- 
ers have approached the question less 
boldly. 

The desirable draught and beam are, 
perhaps, about determined, so that the 
real test in 1901 will be in the refinement 
of lines, reckoning easiness as of great 
account. It is safe to say, therefore, 
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that the models of Messrs. Herreshoff, 
Crowninshield and Watson will be 
awaited with greater curiosity and 
deeper interest than has yet attended 
upon the preliminaries of any previous 
Cup race. 


A High 

Average 

Quality 
at the 


The New York National 
Association has held horse 
shows in the Madison 
Square Garden, in which 
New York there have been individu- 

rags als—many of them, in 
Horse Show. fact—of higher quality, 
but I am of the opinion that no show 
has been held in New York in which the 
number of genuinely good entries was 
greater. The average, in a word, was 
higher than in any previous year, taking 
number of entries into consideration; 
and this comment refers particularly to 
the harness classes. In the saddle classes 
the average was only fair, with some ex- 
ceptional individuals. Not that good 
horseflesh was lacking in these classes, 
but it was not properly placed. It seems 
very difficult for Atlantic coast exhibi- 
tors to learn what the saddle type is; and 
I must confess that some of the judging 
of which we have been spectators, espe- 
cially this year at the Garden, is not 
caleulated to enlighten them. 

Really, we of the East appear not to 
know a saddle type when we see it; the 
National Association next year should 
send out to Missouri or to Kentucky or 
to Virginia for a judge. A saddle type 
is a known and accepted quantity in 
those States. 

It is amazing how the harness classes 
in singles and pairs have developed this 
class of animal and improved the ap- 
pointments until the average is higher 
than may be seen elsewhere in the world. 
The London or Paris shows do not make 
nearly such a general exhibition; and 
Berlin—well, the Germans have much 
yet to learn respecting harness horses 
and _equipment before their show is 
worthy of consideration. But every year 
I am surprised at the indifferent show- 
ing in New York of tandems and fours; 
except that the mere horseflesh has 
shared in the general improvement, these 
classes appear to stand where they were 
half a dozen years ago. Indeed, that is 
not quite true—they have deteriorated. 
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This is a somewhat unexpected state of 
affairs, especially as regards fours, in 
view of the considerable recent develop- 
ment in coaching and general road driv- 
ing. Yet in road fours there was an 
absurdly small entry. Especially notice- 
able is the diminishing number of ama- 
teur whips; while rapidly increasing on 
the road, these are as rapidly decreasing 
in the show ring. True alike of tandems 
as of fours. The explanation is found. 
in the gradual evolution which is surely 
turning the event in New York into a 
dealers’ show. This is also true of many 
shows elsewhere. Curiously, the National 
Association officers blind themselves to 
the inevitable by annually booming the 
show’s social features. This year, again, 
the box-holders were catalogued along 
with the horses! Sickening vulgarity 
calculated to swell the gate receipts! 

What a pity breeders do not get to- 
gether and form a real national agsocia- 
tion! 


The 
Hackney 


Though I am no admirer of 
the hackney, and fail to see 
just how his service is to 
Wins : 

prove commensurate with 
Ribbons. what he has already cost, yet 
it is a pleasure to note that his record 
at the recent New York show was better 
than in any previous year. In number 
of individuals and of classes he was very 
much less in evidence than formerly, but 
practically he surpassed any achieve- 
ments of which I have been a witness. 
A hackney-Orloff was third in the 
special Whitney prize class—a poor one, 
I must add—for stallions suitable for 
getting carriage horses; a hackney mare 
was fourth in a single open harness class 
where thirty-eight were shown; a third 
prize was carried off in the large tandem; 
and in the small and medium tandem 
classes one first and two second prizes 
went to teams, in each instance made 
up of a hackney and a trotter bred. But 
perhaps the most signal hackney victory 
was in the pony classes, where the hack- 
ney stallion Dilham Prime Minister 
defeated the trotter-bred stallion Glori- 
ous Bonnie; and in the middle-weight 
hunter class, in which a two-year-old 
mare by a hackney out of a thorough- 
bred took third prize. Perhaps at this 
late day the breeders are learning how 
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to utilize the undeniable good there is 
in the hackney blood. Certainly, all 
sportsmen will be pleased if a way has 
been discovered by which the gentlemen 
who invested so heavily in this type may 


Photo by Pach, N. Y. 
LADY ALGY. 


Winner single-harness (over 15.2) championship at the New York Show. 


now employ the hackney with profit to 
themselves and advantage to the Ameri- 
can heavy-harness. horse. 


New York, as it invariably 
does, furnished some _ very 
amusing classes and decisions. 
In the class for horses suitable 
for cavalry service the 
judge gave the prize to 
a horse with docked tail, 
its rider, with short stir- 
rups, rising to the trot, 
and using both hands! 
The fact that the judge 
was Colonel Hein, of 
West Point, makes the 
decision the more in- 
comprehensible. Those of 
us who follow these mat- 
ters closely know that 
troopers sit the trot, with 
reins in one hand, and 
that bobtailed horses are 
not purehased by the 
American Government 
for its cavalry. Perhaps 
the Colonel had in mind 
remounts for the Philip- 


Wasting 


Money. 
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cavalry horse on the lines of the park 
hack ¢ 

The special prize offered by the Hon. 
W. ©. Whitney for “stallions other than 
hackneys suitable for getting carriage 
horses” was, no doubt, 
well meant; but it is 
hard to conéeive of con- 
ditions leading to more 
unimportant or incon- 
clusive results. It was 
a pity to waste $500 on 
such a useless prize. 

The: object sought 
being the creation of the 
best type of harness- 
horse getter, why draw 
the line on the hackney ? 
Not, perhaps, that the 
American harness horse 
of the future would suf- 
fer thereby—but why 
rule him out? That, 
however, was not a very 
important matter. The 
real point of absurdity 
in this class was the fact that although 
specifically for the purpose of judging 
“stallions suitable for getting,” yet the 
conditions provided that the stallions 
were to be shown not with their get, but 
simply in hand—no get being required. 
How any judge, learned or otherwise, 


Photo by Hewitt. 


LORD BRILLIANT. 


Winner single-harness (under 15.2) championship at the New York Show. 


pine service; or has the new Army Bill could decide on the ability of these stal- 
reconstructed our troopers’ style and the lions to get harness or any horse, I 
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should like some one—Mr. Whitney, for 
instance—to explain to me; the procrea- 
tive ability may not be adjudged by 
inductive reasoning. Parenthetically, 
let me add, that the stallion given the 
prize in this class was beaten for the 
championship in the single-harness class 
—beaten in a class for which earlier in 
the week he had been chosen an ideal 
sire! Evidently, the judges had no type 
prejudice. 
But this inconstaney to a 
3 given type was, perhaps, more 
— brilliantly illustrated in ‘the 
competition for the Waldorf- 
Respected? Astoria Challenge Cup. The 
conditions of this prize read, “For. the 
best horse suitable for a gig,” and the 
class is considered one of the most. im- 
portant of the week. The winner has 


almost invariably been the best harness - 


horse of the show. In ’97 it was won by 
Mr. J. E. Widener’s Von Harbinger, 
15.14; in ’98 by Mr. Bostwick’s Lady 
Ursula, 15.2; in 99 by Mr. W. L. Elkins’s 
Red Cloud, 15.34. This year it was 
awarded to Mr. H. ©. Hoskier’s Lord 
Brilliant, 14.33. Here is a variance of 
opinion as to the type a gig horse should 
be. Mr. Hoskier’s horse has superb con- 
formation, brilliant action and good 
speed, but in the opinion of a majority 
of horsemen, I think he is regarded as 
too small. It seems to me the horse is 
out of his class and the judges decidedly 
off their reckoning. From time imme- 
morial a horse suitable for a gig has 
been one of fairly good size. 14.34 is 
getting down pretty close to pony limits. 
One would scarcely seek as a genuine 
gig type a horse under fifteen hands. 
This is not to say that Lord Brilliant 
is not the grand horse he is. 

The hunter classes—which, by the way, 
were not especially good, provided a 
share of whimsical decisions, none more 
so than in the light-weight qualified, 
where second was given to a mare which 
should have been shown the gate. The 
hunter classes appear to have largely 
degenerated to show-ring jumpers of 
various weights, colors and breeds. The 
hunt clubs seem to have entirely lost 
interest in these: classes, except 1n so far 
as they provide a more or less entertain- 
ing spectacle; few hunting men show. 


It would, I fancy, surprise the 
average Eastern man if he 
Types could see some of the types of 
Bc: horses that are winning at the 
eee shows held annually at Denver, 
Gin St. Louis, Kansas City. There 

is yet, of course, not the refine- 
ment of appointment, not the elaborate 
equipment, but there is no discounting 
the horseflesh. This is especially so of the 
saddle and the roadster classes; and in 
this section of the country roadster has 
some significance. It is not misapplied 


Fine 


‘to the high-strung, delicately’ fashioned 


trotter of the 2.20 class, but to the up- 
standing good-boned and _ well-turned 
‘animal who can pull a four-wheel trap 
along at a good pace and keep it up 
all day. Taking the country from end 
to end, this is the type of horse used 
more than any other—ten to.one. Yet we 
rarely see him in Eastern shows. 

It is notable, too, what an advance 
has been made in Western shows in the 
matter of appointments. I have been 
frankly surprised at the manner in 
which traps are turned out in, say, Den- 
ver, for instance. The same is true of 
the West generally, even in Kansas City, 
of which one’s recollections are more apt 
to be of the stock-yards than of the 
driveway. Yet Kansas City really has 
unexcelled advantages for driving, and 
makes a commendable display at its 
horse show. I note with regret the obvi- 
ous efforts making in several Western 
directions to turn their shows into 
“society events ;” I fear these good people 
have been led astray by the twaddle of 
the New York newspapers’ society re- 
porters. 

Western horsemen and horse show 
managers will best consult their inter- 
ests and those of the breeder by leaving 
“society” to its own devices. 

That was a remarkable committee 
decision which recently prohibited a 
woman from riding astride at the 
Chicago Horse Show. It was not only 
presumptuous, but of a type of narrow- 
mindedness which I thought had no 
place in the intellectual expansion of the 
middle West. But Chicago does now 
and again unearth some mortal of star- 
tling eccentricity, not to say unlovely 
ignorance. Was it not in Chicago that 





STEAM YACHT “ARROW,” DESIGNED TO 


a more or less prominent citizen ar- 
rayed* himself in evening clothes to 
attend the luncheon given a distin- 
guished visitor ? 
The price of $26,500 paid 
by Mr. John J. Scannell 
for The Abbot, although 
the largest figures ever 
given at public auction for a trotting 
gelding, is less than that paid by the 
final owners of the other great trotters— 
Dexter, Rarus, Maud S. or Nancy 
Hanks. Viewed in the light of its in- 
trinsic value, $26,500 is a goodly sum; 
yet, considering last season’s work of 
The Abbot and the fact that he appears 
to be the one animal in sight likely to 
attain the two-minute goal, the figures 
do not appear to correspond with the 
trotter’s prospects. Yet the fact of his 
being a gelding really is sufficient 
answer. With such a past and such 
promise for the near future, he must 
have fetched twice $26,500 had he been 
a stallion. 

The Abbot, by Chimes; Nettie King, 
by Mambrino King—an illustrious line- 
age—was foaled in ’93, and began his 
racing career in 797 with a record of 
2.113. During the following year he 
started ten times and won all but three 
races, reducing his record to 2.08. In 
99 he again started ten times, winning 
every race and reducing his record to 
2.063. During the past season he was 
only started to beat the world’s record. 
In July, at Detroit, he went a mile in 
2.07, last half in 1.02; a week later, at 
Cleveland, he trotted to a record of 2.054. 
At Readville, Mass., in August, he did 
a mile in 2.053. At Providence, R. L., 


TRAVEL FORTY-TWO MILES AN HOUR, 


later, he equaled the world’s record for 
geldings, 2.043. September 7, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., he made the world’s wagon 


_record of 2.054; the next week, at Yon- 


kers, N. Y., he trotted a mile to sulky 
in 2.04, and followed this at Terre 
Haute, Ind., by trotting a mile in 2.034, 
and beating by half a second the best 
previous trotting record. 

He has never, by the way, trotted in 
hopples, as stated. 

This is a noble record, and stamps him 
an animal of remarkable speed and 
stamina. If a horse is ever to attain the 
two-minute mark, concerning which 
there has been such an amount of specu- 
lation, The Abbot seems to be the one 
most likely to accomplish it, for he has 
shown his capacity steadily to increase, 
and is now in the prime of his power, 
sound in wind and limb. 

With the construction of 
The 1 . c 
cycle paths now in contem 

_— plation, touring on an 

extensive scale, which is 
Cycle Paths. now impracticable in many 
parts of the United States, will not only 
become possible, but pleasurable. 

Nor can the proposed development in 
this respect fail of giving a wonderful 
impetus to the sport of wheeling, as well 
as lead to a more general use of the 
bicycle in recreative life. 

It is occasion for native chagrin to 
compare the touring facilities of the 
United States with those of European 
countries. Our excuse, that we can not 
afford the expensive roads of those coun- 
tries, no longer exists. The cycle path 
is not expensive. We can afford it, and 
we can not afford to do without it. 
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Besides providing a healthful, pleas- 
urable means of recreation for ourselves, 
it will tend to keep numbers of tourists 
and money at home, and offset the 
stream of both which continually flows 
from the United States to Europe. The 
trunk-line system of side paths for bi- 
cycles will make it possible for United 
States citizens of moderate means to see 
and know something of their own coun- 
try besides what they read in books. Not 
the least of its blessings will be a check- 
ing of that neurotic condition prevalent 
among Americans which a German 
physician calls Americanitis. 


3 ’ The acrimonious letters which 
oe Pye have been passing between 
cad o Mr. Bassett, secretary of the 
Be League of American Wheel- 
A.W. men, and several of the offi- 
Divisions, cials of the New York State 
Division may be highly entertaining to 
the friends of the gentlemen engaged in 
the dispute, but they are viewed with 
much grievous disquietude by sports- 
men. Lacking either wit or literary 
excellence, they make dull reading, in- 
deed, for the average wheelman, who 
wonders why they are made public. The 
ostensible cause of the correspondence 
is the proposition coming from the 
L. A. W. some time since that individual 
and home government of State divisions 
be abolished. But this appears to have 
been forgotten in the exchange of per- 
sonal compliments. There is so much 
personal feeling in the dispute, in fact, 
that the merits of the original question 
are quite lost to sight—and the matter is 
too important to be thus swallowed up 
by selfish motives. 

The suggestion came from the L. A. W. 
originally for the purpose of making 
possible the needed reduction in running 
expenses. It is a matter well worthy of 
serious consideration—indeed, impera- 
tive to the continued prosperity of the 
League. It would not be altogether wise, 
nor needful, perhaps, to transfer the 
government of all the States to the one 
official head of the L. A. W., but there 
is no question of the merit in the sug- 
gested reduction of individual State 
government, especially now that racing 
has been abandoned. 

Why would not the consolidation of 
States into sectional bodies be an excel- 
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lent compromise? In this way there 
could remain local officials, and the 
business and expense would be greatly 
reduced without lessening the benefit to 
the individual wheelman. 

The energy of the L. A. W. should 
now be all directed towards the develop- 
ment of touring, the improvements of 
roads and the building of side paths. 
TI am inclined to believe that sectional 
divisions would work with better re- 
sults than State divisions on such mat- 
ters. 

- At all events, it would be more seemly 
if the L. A. W. and the New York offi- 
cials would drop the personal equation 
and address themselves to the needs of 
the national organization. 

dei The prices of the 1901 models 

1901 show no change from: those 

Bicycles. which prevailed in 1900; the 

highest-grade chainless wheels 
cost $75, some makes selling at $60, and 
1900 models listing at $50. Chain 
wheels sell at $50 for the highest grades, 
with second grades listing from $35 
to $25. 

These are the figures announced by 
the “trust,” as the American Bicycle 
Company is commonly called, but as the 
independent makers show a disposition 
to follow the lead of the A. B. C©., the 
prospect of getting an equal grade of 
wheel at lower figures in the new century 
appears to be slight. Bicycles are not 
being rushed upon the market in the 
quantities of a few years ago; it will be 
an excellent thing for every one when 
the list of manufacturers is still further 
reduced until none remain but the really 
first-class plants competent to turn out 
a high-grade machine. _ 

But bicycling is a long way from 
being “dead,” as I see reported oceasion- 
ally. The fever which invariably besets 
any new diversion has passed, and with 
it have gone that class of people who try 
everything while it is new, and never 
continue a supporter of any. The bicycle 
has become, perhaps, too common in the 
land to be longer looked upon as a mere 
vehicle of sport; but certainly it contin- 
ues to be one of the most dependable 
and ‘pleasurable aids to the joy of coun- 
try living and the most health-giving 
form of rapid transit in escaping the 
screaming city. 
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Speculation as to the proba- 
bility of a two-minute trotter 
Train suggests thought of the mar- 

velous speed development in 

Speed. steam craft. Not so long ago 
twenty knots an hour was considered 
wonderful speed for a boat propelled by 
steam; and when a torpedo boat attained 
five knots more the limit to the lay mind, 
at least, appeared to have been reached. 
But recently over thirty miles the hour 
have been made, and Mr. Charles R. 
I lint is about finishing a launch that is 
guaranteed to make a speed of forty-two 
miles the hour, and which he confidently 
expects will travel some miles at the rate 
of forty-six. He has appropriately 
named this ghost of a craft the Arrow, 
and the illustrations show her shortly 
after launching, a couple of months ago. 

Her dimensions are 130 feet 4 inches 
over all, and 130 feet on the water-line; 
12.6 feet beam, 4.7 feet draught; coal- 
bunker capacity, 17 tons; water-tanks, 
1500 gallons; steel frames below water 
and aluminum above. She is fitted with 
seven water-tight compartments; has an 
owner’s stateroom and a saloon, both the 
width of. the boat, the former 7.6 feet 
and the latter 13.6 feet long, abaft the 
engine; and quarters for officers and 
crew of twelve men forward of the en- 
gine. The only deck structure will be 
15 feet long, used for pilot-house and 
dining saloon. 

Her reciprocal engines are quadruple- 
expansion, developing 6000 horsepower, 
an enormous amount for a boat of this 
size. If she does not shake herself to 
pieces, Mr. Flint expects to cover more 
miles in an hour than has ever been 
done—forty-six miles—the speed of an 
express train. 


The Gun - 
Does Not 


A Yacht 
of Express 


My interest has been sin- 
cerely aroused by a letter 
Make the from a Middle Western cor- 
respondent, who takes me to 
i an. task for some recent criti- 
cism of a man using the “pump gun.” 
He very rightly maintains that “a true 
sportsman would never besmirch him- 
self, no matter what kind of a gun he 
used.” 
; And I am free to confess that he is 
right, and after very careful investiga- 
tion to acknowledge that my unfavorable 
comment on the repeating shotgun was 
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due largely to the misleading reports of 
what game butchers were doing with this 
gun; and, too, perhaps to sentiment 
favoring the least destructive arm. I 
should be truly pleased, such is my con- 
cern in the protection of bird life, to see 
muzzle-loading shotguns replace the 
modern ones. But there really has been, 
I find, a great deal of ignorant criticism 
of the “pump gun,” which actually has 
the great merit, on account of its low 
price, of opening the pleasures of the 
shooting field to many poor men who 
otherwise could not afford them. 

It is quite true, however, that the tool 
does not of itself make or unmake the 
sportsman; yet a sportsman, as an ama- 
teur, must be judged by his associates, 
and he should beware that.he does not 
encourage bird slaughter by countenanc- 
ing it in an associate, or himself take 
advantage in exciting moments of the 
repeating possibilities of his gun. The 
danger, from the view-point of the game 
protectionist, in the modern gun is not 
that it encourages undue killing by 
sportsmen, but that it puts a more deadly 
weapon in the hands of the vicious. 
Therefore, there is need of constant 
watchfulness on the part of sportsmen 
and unrelaxing influence by precept and 
example in the direction of moderation. 

Laws and rules are made not to guide 
the strong, but the weak; and human 
frailty is always largely preponderant. 
An honest man needs no menace of law 
to keep him from laying hands on the 
lares et penates of his neighbor; yet who 
would advise abolishing the law and the 
penalty for stealing simply because some 
of us are honest, and need them not? 

Hence, let the law against the slaugh- 
ter of game be strengthened, and let 
every sportsman bear in mind that the 
sportsman’s example is his most valu- 
able service in the cause of game protec- 
tion. 


There appears this winter 
to be an epidemic of “asso- 

Athletic ciation” making, one of the 
Organization. most recent outbursts being 
the so-called international union be- 
tween the French Athletic Society and 
the Amateur Athletic Union. What 
possible. occasion is likely to arise for 
such a union, or what its usefulness at 
home or abroad, are matters not at all 


International 
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clear. It may preside, of course, at 
athletic games held jointly by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union and French Society 
clubs, and that, in a sense, is inter- 
national; but it hardly seems necessary 
to form a new organization for such 
dual contests. To be sure, it will provide 
some offices for ambitious young men on 
both sides the water; and, perhaps, in 
that direction, after all, lies the raison 
d’étre of the new association. 

The only genuinely international ath- 
letic meeting is, of course, the Olympic 


Games, of which the life and the real 


competition are the university athletes 
ot England and America. For these 
events there is already an International 
Olympian Committee, of which Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin is president and Pro- 
fessor William M. Sloane, of Princeton 
and Columbia, the American member. 
This Committee was organized in 1894 
for the sole purpose of conducting the 
Olympic Games; and as its members 
represent thirteen different countries, its 
international character is not to be dis- 
puted. The high character of the Com- 
mittee’s personnel is suggested to Ameri- 
cans by the active membership of a 
scholar and a sportsman such as Professor 
Sloane. 
AF, I note through the columns of 
Pein the newspapers that the Ama- 
Words. teur Athletic Union-French 
Society combination is cherish- 
ing an ambition to hold the next Olym- 
pic Games under its auspices; this is 
so little creditable to either the sports- 
manship or the common-sense of these 
gentlemen that I am inclined to dis- 
believe common report. The members 
of the International Olympian Com- 
mittee are among the most prominent 
friends of amateur sport in their respec- 
tive countries; they have the confidence 
of English and American sportsmen, 
and the practical knowledge as to the 
conduct of athletic meetings. If the 
gentlemen responsible for the Amateur 
Athletic Union-French Society consoli- 
dation are wise or really impelled by a 
genuine interest in the welfare of ama- 
teur athletics, they will disclaim all 
thought of intruding upon a field al- 
ready cared for infinitely better ‘than 
they could hope to do. It would be too 
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bad should they become obtrusive, since 
such rashness must result in humiliation, 
which they can easily avoid. 

It is to be remembered that actual 
club-track athletics either in England or 
in America amount to little in the eyes 
of sportsmen, and that the Amateur 
Athletic Union of this country and the 
corresponding association of Great Brit- 
ain are bodies whose spheres of influence 
are absurdly inadequate to their preten- 
sions. In point of fact, it does not ex- 
tend beyond a handful of clubs. 

For example, confining ourselves to 
America, the Amateur Athletic Union 
has literally no influence in college ath- 
letics, officially or sentimentally, and 
there is so little track athletic activity 
outside of the colleges as hardly to give 
it a name. And the clubs which are 
active draw their athletes from the col- 
leges. Hence, the Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association, and not the Amateur 
Athletic Union, is the real controller of 
American athletics. In England, about 
the only club with high-class athletic 
material is the London Athletic Club; 
and this, too, is dependent very largely 
upon Oxford and Cambridge universities 
for reinforcements. 

Thus, it becomes evident that without 
the support of the colleges an inter- 
national athletic meeting would be im- 
possible, or any meeting so styled of 
such mediocre quality as to bring ridi- 
cule upon its projectors. 

The International Olympian Commit- 
tee is indorsed by Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia and Pennsylvania. 

The next Olympian Games will be hel: 
in 1904, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Olympian Committee, and 
most likely in New York. 

To the unprejudiced observer 

Pleaty there appears to be a sufficient 

of Work number of local problems to 
at Home. occupy the full time and 
thought of both the French Athletic 
Society and the Amateur Athletic Union. 
The former can employ itself most 
profitably cleansing its rowing, arousing 
a genuine sport interest among its mem- 
bers, that will lead to performances of 
merit, and studying the management of 
athletic meetings in order that other 
muddles such as obtained at the Exposi- 
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tion games last year may not recur. 
The idea of this Society becoming 
one of two parties to set up an inter- 
national athletic Circumlocution office 
is convulsing in its humor. Why not cross 
the Channel, and first try it on the Eng- 
lish? They would be sure to give an 
attentive ear after their experience at 
the Paris games! 

Until the Amateur Athletic Union 
gives more convineing evidence of its 
ability to govern wisely its own little 
affairs, it would be as well, perhaps, to 
stifle international legislative ambitions. 
For a long time now sportsmen have 
been awaiting some official action on the 
water-polo scandal which followed the 
series of so-called championship games 
given in Madison Square Garden during 
the New York Sportsmen’s Exposition. 
At the present writing sportsmen are 
still waiting. Meanwhile, the Amateur 
Athletic Union appears content to re- 
main inactive concerning about as dis- 
graceful an incident as I ever remember 
in amateur sport. Every member of the 
New York and of the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club teams should have been 
suspended long ago and kept so until 
that fake championship game had been 
probed to the depths. The prompt action 
of the New York Athletic Club officials 
in disciplining their team is to be com- 
mended. 

Another direction in which 
bes © the Amateur Athletic Union 
2 untic should bestir itself is in divid- 
N on ing the Atlantic - Association. 

ceded. For some time it has been ap- 
parent to the unprejudiced mind that an 
injustice was being done the clubs in the 
southern end of this division by the 
control remaining in Philadelphia. Peti- 
tions have been made to the Amateur 
Athletic Union, but invariably refused, 
though no good and sufficient reasons 
have been advanced therefor. One is 
compelled to the unpleasant conclusion 
that political jobbery, and nothing else, 
is responsible for the deaf official ear 
that has been turned to the supplication 
of these athletes. 

There should be created a Middle At- 
lantie Division, to include Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina and South 
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Carolina; at present these are in the 
Atlantic Division, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. They are really among 
the most active athletic districts, while 
Philadelphia, athletically speaking, is 
moribund. In political jobbery, how- 
ever, and in corrupt athletics the Atlan- 
tic Division is, perhaps, the livest mem- 
ber of the Amateur Athletic Union. 


W. B. Curti The athletes of the country 
urtis vill be pleased to hear that 
Memorial, a : 

a movement is making by 
members of the New York Athletic Club 
to raise an appropriate monument to the 
memory of the late William B. Curtis. 
It is proposed that the subscription be 
a popular one; and there will be few 
athletes, I fancy, who will not wish to 
contribute their mites to a memorial of 


“Father Bill.” 


T am often irritated beyond 
suppression by the manner 
in which I see golf profes- 
hie lon sionals and club instructors 
* treated by members and 
their guests. This suggests the thought 
of how many people there are who do not 
know how to treat servants properly; 
which, in turn, prompts the statement 
that there is no surer revelation of a 
man’s or a woman’s breeding than 
through their conduct towards servants. 
Any fairly close observer will find two 
classes of men on the golf links very 
much in evidence—one that treats the 
professional with the familiarity of a 
crony, and another that treats him as 
though he were a creature without 
thought or feeling. Each in his way is 
striving to impress his own exalted sta- 
tion upon the poor professional, and 
neither is conducting himself as a well- 
bred gentleman. The man who treats 
menials like a dog, lest they think him 
not a gentleman to the manner born, is, 
perhaps, the more insufferable cad of the 
two; but he of the familiarly confidential 
manner has, no doubt, created the more 
mischief. For it is the latter man who 
has corrupted the good manners of the 
imported English and Scotch profession- 
als until they have become impertinent 
and tremendously set up with their im- 
portance. — 
Too much money and the very bad 


How 
to Treat 
the Golf 
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manners of a large proportion of the 
gentlemen with whom they have come 
into contact have really spoiled a con- 
siderable number of golf professionals. 

An instructor in manners would have 
no sinecure in our golf clubs; pending 
the creation of such an office, however, 
a much improved situation will result 
from professionals being treated as well- 
paid, self-respecting club servants. 

Sains Considering the benefit to 
ere be derived from it, the 
Organization. organization on State 
association lines is an idea that appears 
to develop very slowly in the East. Over 
Boston way it moves with especial slug- 
gishness, notwithstanding some valuable 
missionary work by Golf and Lawn 
Tennis, a little journal which, I note, 
hits the nail on the head with great pre- 
cision and frequency. But Massachusetts 
golfers are slow to move, even on the 
links, until driven into from behind. 
The West, as usual, is wide-awake to the 
advantages of State organization. 
The thought of stocking the 
—— Adirondacks with moose and 
Practice, ©/k is a beautiful one, eminently 
fitting to be the theme of many 
a post-prandial discussion among sports- 
men. Some gentlemen, I observe, have 
considered it sufficiently prolific of con- 
troversial pleasures as to enrol them- 
selves, at the very moderate figure of $1 
a head, into an “Association for Restor- 
ing Moose to the Adirondacks.” But like 
a great many other beautiful thoughts, 
this one, I fear me, must feed upon its 
own loveliness; and its development be 
arrested in immaturity by the unpoetic 
though obstinate demands of practicabil- 
ity. 

It is entirely possible, of course, to 
fence off a given number of acres in the 
Adirondacks and maintain moose and 
elk in semi-wildness. But the establish- 
ment of a “zoo” is not, I take it, the 
mission of the gentlemen who have 
pledged themselves to “restore” moose to 
the great North Woods of New York. 
Nor do I fancy that Mr. W. C. Whitney’s 
generous offer to turn over his private 
herd of elk to the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission takes the “zoo” idea into 
consideration. Yet I think most sports- 
men will agree with me that, except on 


“Indians. 
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the park idea, restoration and propaga- 
tion of moose and elk in the Adirondacks 
can not be carried through to a success- 
ful, which implies, of course, a perma- 
nent, issue. It is a disappointing and 
a sorrowful conclusion, for the scheme is 
most commendable, but it seems to be the 
only one. 

The Adirondacks, despite its consider- 
able expanses of wooded and unsettled 
territory, has, none tlie less, taken on too 
much of the nature of a picnic ground 
to permit moose to thrive in a wild 
state; and it is not elk country. Yet 
why not make a great park of a given 
section of the Adirondacks? It is better 
to have fenced-in moose and elk than to 
have allowed Mr. Whitney’s generous 
offer to go a-begging, or the gentlemen 
of the Restoring Association to have 
pledged their dollar in vain. Besides, 
OutinG has some wire fencing, a relic of 
the old company, which it will be pleased 
to contribute at a nominal sum. 


; Unless restrictive measures 
Slaughtering are adopted very speedily 
by the Newfoundland au- 
thorities, the caribou will disappear 
from the face of their land, as have the 
moose from the Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts. The slaughter that has _ been 
going on this last autumn is nowhere, to 
my knowledge, duplicated except in the 
far Northwest, on the borders of Great 
Slave Lake, where the miserable, half- 
starved Indians indulge in an annual 
butchery. But there is no such excuse 
in Newfoundland, nor are the butchers 
They are white men, mostly 
natives, some Canadians and English- 
men, very few Americans—Heaven be 
praised for the fewness. The slaughter 
is conducted in this manner: It is at the 
period of caribou migration from the 
north to the south of the island, and 
great “leads” (herds), strung out to con- 
siderable length, are continually cross- 
ing the railroad. The butchers take up 
their position along the railroad at one 
of these “leads,” and simply sit there, 
killing the stupid creatures as they pass 
before them! 

Mr. F. C. Selous, the well-known 
hunter, who left the railroad section last 
autumn in disgust and without once 
pulling trigger, told me he had seen 
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quantities of dead caribou lying un- 
touched where they had been wantonly 
shot down. It is hard to believe that 
such two-legged beasts roam unmarked 
in our midst. 

Newfoundland would better make its 
close season begin with the period of 
caribou migration, else it will be the 
story of the buffalo over again. 

On the whole, the game 
season in America has 
been a very satisfactory 
, = ay both a Weates 

pty e and a sport-giving 
U. S. Marshal. point of view. Birds have 
been fairly plentiful—some remarkable 
flights of woodeock—and the Lacey law 
has thus early proved of great benefit 
to quail. But there is one weak point 
in the Lacey law which should be imme- 
diately strengthened—at present a State 
warden must hunt up a United States 
marshal for authority to open suspected 
packages of game in transit. This can 
be and should be obviated by making 
every State game warden a deputy 
United States marshal. 

There is talk in Maine of making 
September a non-license month, and it 
will be an excellent provision if to it 
is a clause forbidding the taking in of 
firearms during any close season. Sep- 
tember is a particularly dry month, and 
the damage resulting from forest fires 
last season has awakened the Maine 
legislators to the need of doing some- 
thing to protect their lumber interests. 
It would be well if every State followed 
Maine’s example. 

In the middle Northwest the number 
of deer killed has been unusually large, 
suggesting the advisability of reducing 
the allowance permitted each hunter. 

The performance of their duties by 
game wardens has averaged higher; and, 
altogether, there appears to be a growing 
intelligence among legislators and an 
awakening of people generally to the 
practical value of game protection and 
forest preservation. 


Next to the weakly good, 
spare us visitations of that 
creature of unintelligently 
Tatelligence, directed zeal—perhaps, the 
most thoroughly exasperating and 
trouble-breeding element in our social 


Every 
Game 
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economy—and in his stead give us, in 
matters of organization or reform, to 
deal with the less disquieting, less un- 
manageable, frankly or covertly vicious. 
How often is a good work that is nearing 
its fruition suddenly halted, perhaps 
wrecked, by some irresponsible zealot of 
heavy hand and unseeing eye! 

That was an ill-conceived, not to say 
presumptuous, plan by which a so-called 
National League of Amateur Driving 
Clubs was formed in New York just 
after the Horse Show. It was not only 
a high-handed procedure, but appar- 
ently lacked realization of how obviously 
the gentlemen were defeating their pro- 
fessed mission—that of placing road 
driving on an honest amateur basis. 

There is no manner of doubt that 
amateur road and track driving are in 
need of some unequiyocal legislation; so 
it is equally patent that organization 
of the clubs into a national association 
is the desirable as well as the wisest 
means to attaining that end. In so far 
as indorsing these sentiments, Messrs. 
Quimby, Billings and Devereaux, rep- 
resenting Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and Kansas City, and the 
sponsors for the new league, were lend- 
‘ing valuable aid to the good cause. But 
when the representatives of these five 
clubs, without inviting or even consult- 
ing members of any of the other clubs, 
entered upon the organization of a na- 
tional league, they assumed authority of 
which they were not possessed. Granting 
their desire to have been purification of 
the sport, it was surely an unwarranted 
conclusion to assume their clubs the only 
ones, among thirty-seven, desirous of im- 
proving existing conditions. And mark 
the result of their blundering zeal. 
Whereas a general consultation would 
have resulted in a genuine national 
league and a selected roster of clubs 
united for the good of the sport, now, by 
the premature action of these men, the 
ignored clubs are naturally offended, and 
trouble is imminent. 

So far I have credited the 

The action of these gentlemen to 

pero a somewhat unintelligently 
and directed but genuine desire 
Sporteman. +, help the sport; but there 
are some indications, I regret to say, 
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that point to their having more concern 
for themselves than for the sport. The 
organization of a national league and 
the revision of the present legislation 
pertaining to amateur status, driving, 
ete., are by no means new ideas, nor did 
they originate with anyone of the gentle- 
men responsible for the recently formed 
league, or in any one of the five clubs 
which they represented. In point of fact, 
Dr. Kane, president of the Road Drivers’ 
Association of New York, and one of 
the best-known amateur reinsmen in the 
country, was practically the prime 
mover in the national league scheme. 
Not only had he been advocating it and 
canvassing the subject among the clubs, 

‘but he had shown the quality of his 
sportsmanship by handing the results of 
his labors over to Mr. Quimby, of the 
Boston club, in courteous belief that the 
older club should have the honor officially 
of uttering the unanimous sentiment for 
reorganization. 

For the representatives, therefore, of 
Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Pittsburg secretly to launch a na- 
tional league from a New York hotel 
was a twofold offense of peculiar hateful- 
ness; it was stealing another’s thunder, 
and treating Dr. Kane with extreme 
and entirély unmerited discourtesy. It 
was a boorish piece of business from 
beginning to end, and reflects no credit 
on any of the clubs connected with it. 

Not satisfied with the assumption of 
national legislative responsibility and 
interruption of the reform movement 
through premature and bungling organ- 
ization, these gentlemen forthwith, took 
unto themselves the additional duty of 
national censor, and proceeded to offend 
all the members of the omitted clubs by 
declaring them ethically and socially 
unfit for association with the chosen. 

Dear me! What a scurrying into 
bomb-proof dwellings must ensue in the 
five chosen cities if their glass houses are 
assailed ! 

Really, were it not that these 
gentlemen had seemingly gone 
out of their way to give offense, 
League their assumption of national 
Wanted. leadership would be viewed 
purely from its mirth-provoking side. 
For there is, indeed, a quaint humor in 
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five clubs aspiring to the dictatorship of 
thirty-seven. As it is, however, we must 
accept their action as a serious attempt 
at solving the present problems of 
amateur road driving, and scrutinize it 
accordingly. 

From this point of view, I can find 
nothing in any of their official utter- 
ances which entitles them to take the 
lead, not to say entire control, in the 
movement making to benefit the sport of 
the amateur reinsman. In the’ new 
league rules defining an amateur there 
is evident lack of sympathy with the 
sentiment expressed by a majority of the 
leading reinsmen. The rule of this five- 
club organization provides that an ama- 
teur is one who has never driven or 
trained horses for hire, and that after 
March 1, 1901, an amateur may not 
drive against a professional. This white- 
washes all those who have driven in races 
for a money purse against a professional. 
It must be a pleasing rule to some of 
the gentlemen who framed it, yet it does 
not satisfy those who are really earnest 
in their wish to place this sport on a 
square amateur basis. 

There is room for considerable im- 
provement in the state of amateur driv- 
ing affairs, and clear, straight rules are 
needed; but the course of the new league 
will not bring about the desired change. 

If there is any sport that may be 
called purely American, surely it is road 
driving; and the shame is greater, there- 
fore, that now, at a time of its greatest 
prosperity, disruption in club ranks 
should come to postpone needed organ- 
ization and reform. But it must be only 
a postponement; there is, of course, no 
reason why Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati should not 
organize for their own benefit, if any 
is to be derived thereby; but there must 
be a real national league, membered by 
the representative clubs of the country, 
and working on strictly amateur lines. 

If the Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati gentlemen 
really seek only the good of the sport, 
they can prove it by abandoning their 
provincial attitude and joining the others 
in an effort for genuine national organ- 
ization in the interest of the amateur 
reinsman. 
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THE SEASON OF 


HERE was a time when the big teams 
T enjoyed a virtual monopoly of football 
science, but those days have gone for ever. 
Graduate players from Yale, Harvard and 
Prineceton—and more recently from Penn- 
sylvania also—have disseminated football 
knowledge from Maine to the Pacific, so 
much so that the face of the situation is 
wholly changed.’ This is one reason for the 
“surprises” of which the daily press has so 
much to say. Another explanation lies in 
the glorious uncertainty of any competitive 
sport in which teams of men rather than 
individuals take part, for there are, under 
those circumstances, many more and com- 
plex elements to be taken into account. 


F. G. BROWN, JR. 
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in point of technical skill—Yale in 1891, 
Princeton in 1896, Harvard in 1898—but 
for overwhelming physical strength to en- 
force first-class football knowledge, and an 
unusual degree of football brains, the laurel 
wreath goes to the Yale eleven of 1900. 
Under magnificent leadership and with the 
advantages of thorough coaching and the 
wisest training, her splendid material de- 
veloped, at the proper time, into about the 
best football team on record. She has been 
building these three years on solid founda- 
tions for just the very results she obtained 
on November 17 and 24. 

Another interesting feature of the year 
has been the continuation of the change in 
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Every season in recent years has fur- 
nished its surprises—the present one no 
more than some which have preceded it. 


The season of 1900 had one distinguishing 
feature above all others since 1896. It 
settled beyond a doubt the unquestioned 
superiority of one team over all its rivals 


of the year. In 1896, Princeton’s position 
was just as clearly established; in 1897, 
1898 and 1899 the margins of difference 
were much less pronounced. 

The Yale eleven is, with little question, 
the mightiest football combination ever 
formed. For physical prowess the previous 
record was held by Princeton’s giant team 
of 1889, in which Janeway, Riggs, Cowan, 
George, Cash et al. figured. There have, 
perhaps, been more highly finished elevens 


the conceptions of experts as regards the 
requirements of the several positions. Time 
was when there were unwritten, but none 
the less substantial, laws regarding the 
duties of each man. Ends, for example, had 
certain distinctive lines of work to perform, 
and their responsibilities were fixed and 
limited thereto. Messrs. Woodruff and 
Deland were the first experts to depart in 
important respects from these orthodox 
ideas, and gradually one leader after an- 
other has followed until football traditions 
of venerable age have become non-effective. 
Thus, we see guards tackling end runners, 
bulky center rushes first down the field 
on kicks, giant line men running with 
the ball, and everybody doing the kicking 
except the full-back. In the Pennsylvania- 
Cornell game the play which Pennsylvania, 
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used at least half of the time was started 
like this: Seven men in the line, the tackles 
moved in to the guards’ positions, the two 
half-backs playing tackle and the two 
guards in the backfield playing as_ half- 
backs, with a giant full-back (who did no 
kicking) in between, The idea was, of 
course, to get all the weight possible into 
the plays, and thus to increase their force 
and the difficulty of stopping them as they 
struck the line. This play alternated with 
the more familiar forms of the “guards 
back” of former seasons. 

By far the cleverest adaptation of this 
principle was the one used by Yale, now 
generally known as “tackles back.” The 
idea is not new. It was employed in cruder 
form years ago by Cowan: (Princeton) and 
Waters (Harvard) among others. Last 
year Yale worked it occasionally, but it 
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remained for Brown and McBride to make 
it a well-finished and thus far irresistible 
weapon of offense. It was more successful 
this year than it should be again, for two 
reasons: First, because it had the advantage 
of being quite new to its opponents; second, 
because Yale’s powerful line could give it 
plenty of time to gather full headway and 
also have ready for the.runner holes big 
enough for the laying of asphalt pavements. 
The tackles alternate in going back to a 
about midway between the quarter- 
ack and the three backs, and a little to 
one side. At one time the tackle carries 
the ball, at another the full-back is the 
medium. An advance is made upon a given 
spot in the line, to which, of course, the 
opponents’ defense is at once drawn. The 
pass is delayed and the ball sent to some 
other spot, where usually there is a clean 
opening ready. It is extremely difficult to 
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anticipate the precise point of attack, much 
more so than in any system yet devised. 
Hence, the fearful gains around the Prince- 
ton and Harvard tackles. In another season 
this play will, doubtless, receive careful 
attention, and Yale is scarcely likely to 
outclass her rivals as she did this year. 

The weight of the forwards as they faced 
each other was as follows: 


Harvard 


Yale 
190 
202 


197 

216 

188 

174 
1332 Ibs. 





The Yale line outweighed the Harvard 
line by 37 lbs., an average of 5 2-7 lbs.; and 
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the Princeton line by 137 lbs., an average 
of nearly 20 Ibs. per capita. Now, mere 
weight does not always mean strength, but 
in Yale’s case this year it did, and pro- 
digious strength, too. The forwards were 
six-footers, with one exception, lusty, stout- 
waisted, agile; indeed, one might without 
disrespect take slight liberties with their 
honorable title and call them (merely for 
purposes of illustration) the Whale Foot- 
ball Team. When they tackled; they tackle: 
hard and sure; when they blocked, they 
were immovable; when they ran with the 
ball (every giant of them helping his 
brother), as well try to divert a herd of 
buffaloes. With that line Yale could do 
anything. Given either the Harvard or 
Princeton backs behind it, and the victories 
would have been no less decisive. In other 
words, to the line belongs the major part 
of the credit of Yale’s success. They also 
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possessed speed unusual in men so large. 
To bring into use an overworked but most 
appropriate phrase, they unexpectedly “got 
the jump” on their opponents. In view. of 
Harvard’s signal success over Pennsylvania 
in this particular, the greater agility of the 
Yale forwards was rather to be wondered 
at, and many explanations have been of- 
fered. The excuse most frequently put for- 
ward is that of overtraining, but this is 
a conclusion which the facts do not in the 
least .justify. Harvard, indeed, was not 
over, but undertrained. It broke training 
in a mild way after the Pennsylvania game, 
and while the substitutes were driven hard, 
the regulars were allowed considerable lib- 
erty in diet and recreation for nearly a 
week. They had three weeks in which to 
relax and come up again, but they failed 
to ‘reach the necessary stage of physical 
fitness by November 24. On the other hand, 
Yale played three hard games on successive 
Saturdays, and was driven to the limit in 
between. Of course, Yale’s natural physical 
capacity was greater, but that is only a 
matter of degree. The point is that the 
principle of hard, driving work, applied 
with discrimination, is undoubtedly the 
wiser one; and any falling off in the physi- 
cal efficiency of the Harvard eleven may be 
traced to its period of relaxation. 

Why, then, did not Harvard make a better 
showing than Princeton, instead of worse, 
when her work all season had beer? so much 
better? Surely her advocates had the right 
to expect more of her. 

First. Because of wndertraining; there 
had been too much let up between November 
3 and 24. 

Second. Because the element of strategy, 
as contained in the tackle-back play, could 
and did deceive for the moment the heavier 
and stronger Harvard forwards, just as it 
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had the lighter and weaker Princeton for- 
wards. It was a situation in which neither 
weight nor strength would help materially. 
In nearly all criticisms the accounts have 
read “through Pell,” “through Lawrence.” 
It was not so much “through” as it was 
“around” these men—that is, they were not 
pushed. back so often as they were drawn 
off, deceived, outwitted. 


ANALYSIS OF PLAY. 
Yale-Princeton Yale-Harvard 
Touch-downs, 5 0 4 0 
Goals from touch- 
downs. 4 0 3 0 
Goals from field. 0 1 1 0 
Gains in rushing in- 
cluding — running 
back kicks. 684 % 
Fumbles. 6 2 
Punts. 6 12 1 12 
Gains from punts. 159 yds. 508 yds. 332 yds. 366 yds. 
Average length of 
punts, 7. Gs 3.3% ae 


531 150 
5 4 


26. 


It must be clear even to a partisan that 
Harvard was outclassed; it is also. the 
writer’s belief that Harvard, as she played 
November 24, would still have beaten Penn- 
sylvania as the latter played November 3. 

Pennsylvania had one trump card— 
guards-back—on November 3. Hers was an 
unevenly developed team, with three first- 
class men, one or two fair ones and the rest 
of them weak. When Harvard covered their 
trump with a higher card they were gone. 
They did quite as well as Harvard would 
let them do. Subsequently, they improved 
greatly; but at the best they were not good 
enough for Harvard any more than the lat- 
ter was for Yale. Next year Pennsylvania 
should teach her men the fundamentals, 
such as falling on the ball, handling kicks, 
etc. She will have neither Hare nor -Me- 
Cracken to cover a multitude of sins. 


L. WASHBURN, 


R. D. STARBUCK, 
. BROWN. 


CORNELL. 
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Wune disclaiming any indorsement of 
Columbia’s methods of organization or the 
spirit of her play, on her record she ranks 
fourth. She came up fast after a bad start. 
Her defeat by Harvard (24 to 0) was, how- 
ever, much more indicative of weakness than 
that by Pennsylvania (30 to 0), for in the 
latter case she ran counter to “guards-back” 
for the first time, and had no idea how to 
meet it. Indeed, she felt that as her objec- 
tive points were Yale and Princeton, it would 
hardly pay her to spend much time in study- 
ing a special defence for that purpose. Her 
margin of superiority over Princeton was 
not great, and for a wonder the score (6 
to 5) about reflects the difference between 
the teams. In total yards gained the two 
were nearly equal, the play being curiously 
divided. Princeton was kept on the strict 
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defensive in most of the first half, and 
Columbia was quite as severely put to the 
test in the second half. 

Princeton, Lafayette and Cornell (there 
is no especial significance in this order of 
naming them) should be grouped. Princeton 
beat Lafayette 5 to 0, with the ball one yard 
from the latter’s goal as the game ended. 
Cornell beat Princeton 12 to 0, and then 
Lafayette trounced Cornell 17 to 0. La- 
fayette’s record, barring the Princeton game, 
is rather the best of the three; but, curi- 
ously, Brown men say that Princeton (5 to 
17) was a harder proposition for them than 
Pennsylvania (0 to 12) had been. 

Out of the rest material Brown has 
had in several years Mr. Robinson, her 
graduate coach, developed a thoroughly 
representative eleven. It was well balanced, 
played hard and, except for the temporary 
slump occasioned by the Chicago trip, could 
probably have held its own with Princeton, 
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Lafayette and Cornell. Its schedule was 
poor, containing games with only two of 
the first or second class New England teams 
—Harvard and Dartmouth. Brown will not 
hold her place in college football through 
games with such small and unimportant 
teams as those which formed so large a part 
in her schedule. Why not meet Yale, Wes- 
leyan and Williams? These added games 


would strengthen her position materially. 


Westevan and Williams were very erratic. 
Williams pulled into shape too early, and 
held Harvard and Columbia down in credi- 
table style; but in her championship games 
the men were stale and enfeebled by in- 
juries. As a consequence, although beating 
Amherst (16 to 5), Williams was over- 
whelmed by Wesleyan (0 to 35). 


J. W. HALLOWELL, 
HARVARD. 


F. W. LOWE, 
DARTMOUTH. 


’ The latter team, in contrast, came into 
form very late. It was fairly outplayed 
and beaten by Trinity (0 to 5), but subse- 
quently defeated Williams, Amherst and 
Dartmouth handsomely. 

All of the smaller New England colleges in 
this group had to build almost new lines 
this autumn, and no team among them 
made greater relative progress than Am- 
herst. Although beaten in the games for 
which she cared most, her team was de- 
eidedly better than last year’s. 

Plucky Trinity (with only about one 
hundred and thirty students in all) made 
a good fight and beat Wesleyan, and that 
feat alone made her season a success. She 
also held Yale down well, and tied Amherst. 

Lehigh, Dickinson, Bucknell, Pennsylvania . 
State, and Washington and Jefferson kept 
football lively in the smaller Pennsylvania 
colleges. Each team played some good and 
some poor football, Lehigh scored on 
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Princeton and Pennsylvania; Dickinson 
caught Lafayette on the down grade and 
nearly beat her (6 to 10) ; Washington and 
Jefferson scored on Cornell (5 to 15) and 
held the Indians to a tie. Bucknell played 
a professional full-back (Matthewson) and 
thereby marred a good record. State tied 
West Point (0 to 0), scored on Pennsylvania 
(5 to 17), but was crushed by Princeton 
(0 to 26) and the Naval Academy (0 to 
14). 

The Carlisle Indians, minus the services 
of several former stars, turned out very 
uneven football. They played well against 
Harvard (5 to 17) and Pennsylvania (6 
to 16) ; were smothered by Yale (0 to 35), 
and did poorly against most of the other 
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badly, and the element of uncertainty thus 
introduced, together with the prolonged 
kicking duel in the second half, made the 
game the most spectacular of the season. 
The Navy knew. more football than its 
predecessor of 1899; but even then it was 
just barely good enough to win, and the 
Army team was good enough to push it to 
the limit before it did win. First, a field 
goal for the Army, then another for the 
Navy; next, a touch-down (and goal) for ° 
the Navy, from a well-executed fake mass 
on right tackle and a swift plunge through 
center; and, finally, a safety for the Army, 
when Belknap, being hurried, kicked into 
his own forwards, and Long fell on the ball 
over the Navy’s goal line. This, briefly, is 
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teams they faced. They seemed to lack the 
stamina for an uphill fight against odds. 


ANNAPOLIS, 11; WEST POINT, 7. 


HE Navy team seemed a little the lighter. 
Its line men were quicker than its backs. 
The forwards were also faster than their 
opponents from West Point; hence, the 
small gains of the Army through the line 
until the middle of the second half, when 
the Navy tired under the constant strain 
of handling bigger men. Their charge then 
lost some of its speed, and the West Point 
gains were greater. But if the Navy defense 
was stronger in handling. rushes, it was 
much weaker in its formation on kicks. 
Long, the Navy quarter-back, made eight 
tries for field goals, four of which were 
blocked. Two of Belknap’s punts were also 
blocked. The Navy was fortunate not to 
lose the game through this weakness. Its 
men were well coached in following and 
falling on the balt, in both of which particu- 
lars they decidedly excelled the Army. They 
also rushed the ball better, and Belknap’s 
punting was excellent. Both teams fumbled 


H. P. OLCOTT, 
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the record of the game, which shows invari- 
ably the true spirit of sportsmanship—the 
most gratifying game of the year always. 

Annapolis would rank ninth among East- 
ern teams, following Brown; West Point 
would be tenth, with Hamilton and Wes- 
leyan eleventh and twelfth. 


ALL-AMERICA TEAM FOR 1900. 


Starbuck (Cornell), full-back. 

Chadwick (Yale) and Morley (Columbia) ; 
half-backs. 

Daly (Harvard), quarter. 

Bachman (Lafayette), center. 

Brown (“ *-}, captain; and Hare (Penn- 
sylvania,, cuards. 

Stil'man, G. S. (Yale), and Hale (Yale), 
tackles. 

Hallowell (Harvard) and Smith, W. D. 
(West Point), ends. 


SUBSTITUTES. 

In the Line. 
Dodds, S. (Wesleyan), Nichols (Annapo- 
lis) , Bloomer fa Lawrence (Harvard), 


Trout (Lafaye CPO if 
yO 


Oleott (Yale)* 


Public Library, 
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Back of the Line. 


Fincke, W. M. (Yale), Sawin (Harvard), 
Kendall (Harvard), Inglis (Wesleyan). 


Gordon Brown is rightfully captain, 
having shown qualities of leadership rarely 
equaled in college football. Hale is trans- 
ferred to the line, because he is not the 
kicker we should have on our representative 
eleven; nor is there any other man on the 
team, if Hale plays full-back, who can kick 
up to the All-America standard. Hare, 
Daly, Hallowell or Morley may be relied 
upon for an average of from 30 to 35 yards 
per game; but that is not enough. In 
order, therefore, to retain the value of 
Hale’s services we must displace Lawrence, 
of Harvard, who would otherwise get the 
place, and bring Starbuck into the game; 
strong, heavy, fairly fast, a good interferer, 
he also punts farther and more consistently 
than any full-back save Cure, of Lafayette, 
and Mattis, of Princeton. 

Enps. Hallowell is easily the best of the 
year, although he was not very effective 
against Pennsylvania, suffering from a se- 
verely sprained ankle. In the Yale game 
he was in fine fettle, preventing the running 
back of kicks, scenting every trick play that 
was destined for his end, repeatedly break- 
ing up Yale’s interference, and in several 
instances getting back of Yale’s line and 
downing the runner for a loss. W. D. 
Smith, of West Point, is a fine example of 
what hard work and courageous applica- 
tion will do for a man. Two years ago, at 
the opening of the season, he was very 
weak, but has plugged away with determina- 
tion until he has finally outstripped every 
end rush of the season, excepting Hallowell. 
He is quite as hard to get around as is the 
Harvard man, and but little short of him 
in going down on kicks. He easily wins his 
place. S. Dodds, of Wesleyan, was one of 
the prize ends of 1900. Muscular, wiry, 
sandy, experienced, hard to put out on end 
plays, fast in going down on punts, this 
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man is fully entitled to be among the substi- 
tutes. 

Slocum has done great work for Brown 

this year, especially in getting down and 
tackling the catcher of punts. Nichols, of 
the Navy team, and Read, his running mate, 
have made as efficient a pair as have played 
together this year, being fast, strong, hard 
tacklers, and not easily drawn in. Gould 
and Coy responded wonderfully to the 
marked attention Yale coaches paid them. 
They were heavy but alert, and thoroughly 
better than any Yale ends have been for 
a number of seasons. Taussig and Cross did 
fine work for Cornell in the Princeton game, 
but have not shown to so great advantage 
in some of their other games. 
‘ O'Neill, of Williams, was one of the good 
ends of the year, ‘especially in blocking; 
but Cullinan was so handicapped by injuries 
as not to be able to do himself full justice. 
Campbell, of Harvard, lost seventy-five per 
cent. of his efficiency of 1899. Againsi 
Pennsylvania, he stopped end plays pretty; 
well, but was weak in going down on kicks. 
Against Yale, he was easily turned, and 
also failed to make most of his tackles 
when he did get down on punts. 

Gearhart and Dornin (Lehigh) have 
played some beautiful ball, their alertness 
enabling Lehigh to take advantage of fum 
bles and score on Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton. Princeton’s ends are good, natural 
players, and Roper is very fast. O’Connor, 
Dartmouth, is a strong player. 

Tacktes. Stillman, Lawrence, . Bloomer 
and Wallace (Pennsylvania) were the best 
of the season. The first-named gets the 
place for the greatest all-round: ability. 
Hale, the other choice, is far too full of 
first-class football to leave off the team, and 
ean not wisely be used at full-back, because 
his kicking is much below All-America re- 
quirements. He has had plenty of experi- 
ence in the line, both at tackle and center; 
and, under Yale’s “tackles-back” system, 
could do his work quite as well at tackle. 
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Lawrence is a sterling man in every respect 
—strong, quick in charging, hard to box 
and full of grit and endurance. He is also 
an unusually accurate goal kicker from 
placement. Bloomer is the most promising 
Freshman of the year. He is extremely for- 
tunate in beginning his career under such 
circumstances. Weighing nearly two hun- 
dred pounds, much older than the average 
Freshman (he is twenty-two), playing on 
a peerless team and the medium of advance 
in so powerful a system of offense, his be- 
ginning is, indeed, auspicious. He _ has, 
however, a good deal of football yet to 
learn, and anotuer year should improve him 
greatly. Wallace, 210 lbs., was one of the 
three first-class men on Pennsylvania’s 
team. Like all of these tackles, excepting 
Lawrence, he is great at carrying the ball, 
keeping his feet strongly, and literally 
sweeping along with his tacklers. Sheehan 
and Keane, of Brown, have done some very 
creditable work, as have Alexander, of Cor- 
nell, Simmons, of Williams (who was prob- 
ably the best tackle outside of Yale, Harvard 
and Pennsylvania), and Yarrow, of Wes- 
leyan. Princeton’s tackles, like her ends, 
were wofully in need of coaching, and one 
(Davis) was crippled and short of practice. 

Morse was the strongest man in the Am- 
herst line, and Chalmers contributed his 
full share to Lafayette’s undoubted strength. 
Bunker and Farnsworth, of West Point, are 
men of good calibre, the former having the 
greater possibilities. Farnsworth is excep- 
tionally strong in getting through to block 
kicks. Adams and Williams are the best 
tackles who have played for the Navy, the 
former, especially, being a thoroughly able 
player. 

Guarps, Easiest of all to select. Two 
such men as Hare and Brown, who all 
through their course have held the premier 
places among a score of splendid players. 
It is football history, nothing short of it! 
Their ability is too well known to require 
comment, Wright, of Columbia, a veteran 
from Williams, is a bull for strength and 
a horse for work. He can hold his own with 
any guard playing, but his tendency towards 
unnecessary roughness has been severely 
condemned by many teams. 

Harvard’s guards, as a pair, about 
equaled Boal and Burden. Neither man 
was as good as Boal, but each was better 
than Burden. Mills and Wright, of Prince- 
ton, did well, considering their lack of 
weight. Mills knows the game thoroughly, 
and would be first-class if he had the 
requisite strength. Teas, of Pennsylvania, 
worked hard, but was somewhat below the 
Pennsylvania standard; this was true also 
of Whittemore, of Brown. Melendy, the 
other Brown guard, put up a strong game, 
as did Trout and Ernst, of Lafayette. Trout 
is one of the best guards of the-year. . Will- 
iams had two good’ men in Huggins, a 
Freshman, and Cole. 

Lowe, of Dartmouth, played very well 
against Yale and Brown, but a bad ankle 
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accounted for his poorer showing in some 
of the other games. Other good men were 
Warner, of Cornell, and Silliman and Pike, 
of Wesleyan. Beaghan (Lehigh) did stout 
defensive work, and ran well with the ball. 

CENTER. Bachman, of Lafayette, easily 
outshone his opponents in every game. He 
is finely built, weighs 198 lIbs., runs fast, — 
snaps accurately, tackles hard and is all 
over the field in every play. Olcott is sec- 
ond choice. He filled his place well, but 
lacks the special qualities of usefulness, 
which distinguish Bachman. McCloskey 
(Pennsylvania), Sargent (Harvard), and 
Losey (Princeton), are about in a class. 
They are average centers, good, but not up 
to the best standards. Namack, of Cornell, 
came’in rather late, but learned quickly 
and did fairly well. Wheeler, of Brown, 
beat out the excellent record of Chesbro, 
former center, and Kanter, when in shape, 
made a useful man for Williams. 

Columbia’s men from tackle to tackle 
were, with the exception of Wright, shifted 
so often that it is not easy to pass upon 
their records. 

QuARTER-BACKS. Daly is too well known 
to require detailed discussion. He is all 
a quarter-back should be, one of the greatest 
who ever played. He did not shine in the 
Yale game, because he was crippled. Only 
a shade behind him is W. M. Fincke, of 
Yale, whose work in the big games could 
hardly have been surpassed. A fast sprinter, 
clear-headed, nervy, careful, he is good 
enough for any team. His cousin, Rex 
Fincke (Harvard), is also one of the best 
of the season’s quarter-backs. He more than 
filled Daly’s place as the latter played it in 
the Yale game, and kept life in the entire 
team by his leadership and example. Clyde 
Dodds (Wesleyan) would comé fourth -on 
the list. He is an exceptional man— 
snappy, sure, persistent and of great strength 
and endurance. Meier (Princeton) was the 
best of the new quarters, with Brewster, of 
Cornell, next. Graves, of Pennsylvania, is 
a dashing man, and should be good in 1901; 
but his fumbling in the Harvard game, even 
before he was hurt, is against ‘him .this 
year. Wear, of Yale, is a splendid player, 
despite three bad fumbles on kicks in the 
Princeton game. He runs a team well, and 
is strong on interference and in dodging. 

Hatr-packs. Reiter (Princeton): is the 
equal of any half-back of the year; but as 
he could only play against Yale, is left out 
of the reckoning. Chadwick and Morley are 
neither of them showy players, but they are 
as good as could be found. The praise 
accorded their respective running mates was 
in large measure due them, for their skill 
in interference, etc., made possible most of 
the brilliant work of the other runners. 
Chadwick runs low, extremely hard and 
keeps his feet. The same is true of Morley, 
who has hardly been stopped without gain 
this year. Weekes (Columbia) is the Laurie 
Bliss of 1900, which means that to some 
personal excellence may be added an even 
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greater debt to the helpers who have put out 
the opposing ends -for him, blocked off 
would-be tacklers or made big holes for his 
advances. Sharpe (Yale) is a stronger de- 
fensive than offensive player. He runs high 
and awkwardly, and was not hard to stop 
behind Yale’s 1899 line. Her stronger team 
this year enabled him to make a better 
* showing than his actual form warranted. 
Kendall and Sawin (Harvard) are every 
inch ’varsity men. They are compact of 
build, fleet of foot, well seasoned, ground- 
gainers, both hard to stop. Sawin fights 
himself all out before the end of a big game, 
but Kendall has greater strength, and can 
last it through. Morrison (Cornell), Casad 
and Clark (West Point), Fowler and Man- 
ley (Annapolis), Barry (Brown), Potter 
(Pennsylvania), Brinley (Trinity), and 
Corscaden (Wesleyan), have all done supe- 
rior work, and deserve more credit than the 
writer has space to give them. Washburn, 
of Brown, is always a valuable man, al- 
though his work did fall off a little by 
reason of the captaincy. Launt (Lafayette) 
and Shay (Amherst) were,. perhaps, the 
best of the new half-backs, and Fairbaugh 
(Lehigh) did some excellent work. 

FuLt-BAcKs. On the leading teams there 
were but two genuine full-backs of the 
traditional stamp—namely, Starbuck (Cor- 
nell) and Mattis (Princeton). (Cure [La- 
fayette], who in some respects was the best 
of all, is not considered, because ineligible.) 
The others were chiefly forwards hauled 
back from the line; big, fast fellows, who 
kept their feet indefinitely and simply 
would not be brought down. McCracken 
(190 Ibs.) (a grand player, who is not 
placed, Because really ineligible), Hale (188 
lbs.) and Ellis (192 lbs.) were all of this 
type; terrible in line hitting, but no one of 
them a good punter. 

Starbuck was the best all-round full-back, 
and Inglis, of Wesleyan, next. They are 
both strong and accurate punters, interfere 
with certainty and force and back up the 
line safely. Mattis is the longest punter 
and a valuable man save on interference. 
Ellis, since his hurdling plays have been 
successfully met, has lost some of his effec- 
tiveness, though he is always a good man 
for hard, short plunges. Hale has already 
been discussed. Dolph (Williams), Bates, 
(Brown), Townsend (Trinity), and Phil- 
lips (West Point) were about in a class, 
and did good work as occasion offered. 

CHARLES E. PATTERSON. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


Tue present season has witnessed a de- 
cided advance in the standard of football in 
the middle West. Not only have the defen- 
sive tactics of the Western teams been of 
an unusually high order, but in offensive 
also marked improvement has been shown. 
It is interesting to note, too, the effect which 
Eastern coaches have had upon the game 
in the West. Three distinct types of foot- 
ball, based upon the systems followed at 


University Football 


Princeton, at Yale and at Pennsylvania, 
ean be easily recognized, Harvard as yet 
having had very little influence. King, at 
Wisconsin; Lea, at Michigan; Holt and 
Smith, at Illinois, and Booth, at Nebraska, 
have developed in these universities types 
of football patterned almost precisely. after 
that of their alme matres. The Princeton 
defense has been somewhat modified by both 
King and Booth, but in the attack all adhere 
closely to open style of game, with seven 
men on the rush line and three backs in line 
behind the quarter. At Iowa, Knipe has 
developed a powerful and versatile style of 
play by combining the well-known “guards 
back” of Pennsylvania with the open 
“straight football” of Princeton. Hollister, 
at Northwestern, influenced somewhat by 
the style of play with which he was famil- 
iar while at Pennsylvania, has evolved an 
original system of attack, which is nowknown 
as the “Northwestern tandem.” While the 
defense of the Northwestern team, patterned 
closely after that of Pennsylvania, has been 
uniformly strong, very little can be said in 
favor of Hollister’s system of attack when 
judged by its results against teams which he 
has encountered. 

The “tandem formation,” briefly stated, 
consists in keeping the five centre men in 
their accustomed places in the line, drop- 
ping the ends back about one and a half 
yards from the line while still remaining 
slightly outside the tackles, and in placing 
the three backs in tandem formation, hands 
upon one another, directly behind the 
quarter-back. From this formation plays 
are directed with great force at any point 
in the line or around either end. 

The one defect in the whole system seems 
to be that the “tandem” necessarily starts 
from so far behind the line that opponents 
are enabled to break through and meet it 
before the line is reached. 


Ar the University of Minnesota, Dr. Will- 


iams has inaugurated a system of attack 
entirely new in the West, and which he has 
been developing for some years at the Penn 
Charter School in Philadelphia. In this 
the old Yale football has been abandoned, 
and in its place formation plays, consisting 
of tackle-back, tackle over, tackle and end 
over, in various combinations, have been 
exclusively adopted. This style admits 
either of a close or open game, and Minne- 
sota has certainly used it this year with 
phenomenal success. 

Stagg, at Chicago, has adhered closely to 
the old style Yale formation,.which differs 
from that of Princeton only in that the ends 
are dropped back and outside the tackles 
instead of being retained in the line. 

The less prominent teams in Western 
football—Purdue, Grinnell, Beloit, Ohio State 
University, Knox, Notre Dame, Ames, an 
others play a style of game differing but 
slightly from the old open game of Yale 
and Princeton. 

The question of Western championship 
and the relative standing of the various 
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teams in the running is always of interest 
at thé~sSeason’s close. Unfortunately, no 
final game for the undisputed championship 
of the middle West, as in the fall of 1899, 
was possible this year, and the standing of 
the leaders must be reached by a considera- 
tion of their individual records. The fallacy 
of taking the actual number of points 
scored as an index of the relative strength 
of various teams has often been demon- 
strated, but a careful analysis of important 
games leads to very accurate -conclusions. 


Mennesora, Wisconsin and Iowa can at 
once be assigned to the first class without 
question, and with no near competitors. 
lowa’s claim to a place in this class rests 
entirely upon the record of her scores 
against teams of the second class, as she 
has played neither Minnesota nor Wisconsin. 
Neither Minnesota nor Iowa has been de- 
feated, while the only sag lost by Wiscon- 
sin was to Minnesota the close score of 
5 to 6. This- game, played upon the 3d 
of November, and fairly and deservedly won 
by Minnesota, clearly establishes her title 
to superiority over Wisconsin. 

An analysis of this game shows that in 
securing her touch-down Wisconsin obtained 
the ball 82 yards from Minnesota’s goal; 
then, by 32 yards’ advance, made by rushes, 
and 40 yards granted for Minnesota’s off- 
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side play, carried the ball to Minnesota’s 
12-yard -line, when they were held and 
thrown for a loss. Here, on the third down, 
with 8 yards to gain, Wisconsin executed 
a quarter-back kick, which sent the ball 
across the goal line near the corner. Dobie, 
playing full-back for Minnesota, fumbl 
the ball, and Cochems, of Wisconsin, f 
on it, securing a touch-down, from w 

a difficult goal was missed. Minnesota’ 
score, on the other hand, was- secured by 
corrying the ball straight up the field for 
62 yards, aided by a penalty of 10 yards, 
and planting the ball between the goal posts 
for a touch-down, followed by an easy goal. 
During the entire game, in rushes Minnesota 
advanced the ball 310 yards; Wisconsin, 
212. Minnesota’s kicks aggregated 313 
yards; those of Wisconsin, 318. Wisconsin’s 
claim to first place is thus effectually dis- 
posed of. 


In considering the relative strength of 
Iowa and Minnesota, the games played by 
these institutions against Chicago and 
Northwestern furnish the standard of com- 
parison. The Minnesota-Chicago game, 
played upon the second Saturday in Octo- 
ber, although resulting in a tie score of 
6 to 6, was a virtual victory for Minnesota. 
Three weeks later, after Chicago had en- 
countered and gone down before both Brown 
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and Pennsylvania, Iowa met and defeated 
her by a score of 17 to 0. During the first 
half this game was played upon even terms, 
neither side scoring; but in the second half 
Chicago went to pieces, and Iowa had all 
her own way. On the following Saturday, 
November 10, Northwestern succeeded in 
defeating Chicago, 5 to 0, after a hard, close 
game, in which the two teams seemed about 
equally matched. One week later, Novem- 
ber 17, fresh from their victory over Chi- 
cago, Northwestern met Minnesota, and was 
defeated by 0 to 21 in a game which was 
cut short twelve minutes on account of 
darkness, and Northwestern entirely out- 
classed. Jowa’s game with Northwestern 
upon Thanksgiving Day at once became of 
importance in determining Iowa’s rating. 
The game resulted in a tie score of 5 to 5, 
Iowa scarcely holding her own. Iowa’s 
score of 28 to 5 against Michigan in the 
week following her game with Chicago has 
become of less importance in the light of 
Michigan’s games with Notre Dame, Ohio 
State University and Chicago. On Novem- 
ber 10 Wisconsin overwhelmed Notre Dame 
by a score of 64 to 0. On November 17 


Michigan could score but 7 points against 
Notre Dame, while on the following Satur- 
day, in the game against Ohio State Univer- 
sity neither side could score. 

On Thanksgiving day Chicago, defeated 
alike by Northwestern and Iowa, secured a 
decisive and well-earned victory of 15 to 5 
over Michigan; on this same day, too, 
Minnesota won by 20 to 12 from Nebraska, 
a team which had made a clean sweep of the 
Southwest, and up to that day had not been 
scored on, 


A CAREFUL and impartial consideration of 
these facts would, therefore, seem to show 
clearly that to Minnesota the first place 
should unquestionably be accorded. 

Wisconsin’s overwhelming defeat of Chi- 
cago by a score of 39 to 5 on November 17, 
and her exceedingly close game with Minne- 
sota, would indicate her probable superiority 
over Iowa. 

The tie game which Iowa played with 
Northwestern when at ‘the acme of her 
course of training has greatly lessened her 
rating. Wisconsin defeated Illinois by 27 
to 0, and the Illinois v. Northwestern game 
resulted in a tie, in which neither side 
scored. 

It would seem, therefore, that the football 
teams of the middle West, as a result of 
their work during the present season, should 
be rated in the following order: 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Northwest- 
ern, Chicago, Nebraska, Michigan and IIli- 
nois, the remainder being in a class the 
grading of which is difficult and not impor- 
tant, although Indiana and Ohio are en- 
titled to mention for their excellent record. 

Nov. 17th.—Michigan, 7; Notre Dame, 0. 

Minnesota, 21; Northwestern, 0. 

Nov. 24th.—Michigan, 0 ; Ohio, 0. 

Wisconsin, 39 ; Chicago, 5. 
Minnesota, 21 ; Northwestern, 0. 
Nov. 29th.—Iowa, 5; Northwestern, 5. 
Wisconsin, 27; Tllinois, 0. 
Chicago, 15 ; Michigan, 6. 
Stanford, 5; California, 0. 

Southern and Pacific coast and scholastic 

football will be reviewed next month. 
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THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


NOTHER National Horse Show has 
passed into history, and proved in 
many ways the most successful of the 
series. Financially, the receipts were 
enormous, the profits heavy; socially, the 
attendance was large on most days, But of 
more than usually democratic type, the 
x display” being by no means up to the 
ndard of previous years. 

From a horseman’s point ef view, there 
was in the eompetitions a surfeit of quan- 
tity, though a rather marked absence of 
superlative quality; but the presence of 
new material of sufficient merit to contest, 
in many cases successfully, with the battle- 
worn veterans furnishes matter for much 
gratifying comment, and proves that, sad] 
as the country is depleted of desirable ani- 
mals, there are still a few left which are 
able to hold their own in any arena. 

Especially was* this noticeable in the 
heavy-harness championship class for horses 
over 15: 2, where Mr. G. A. Saportas’s black 
mare, Lady Algy, defeated a very strong 
field. 

The ribbon for the smaller class went to 
that well-known veteran Mr. H. C. Hos- 


kier’s chestnut gelding Lord Brilliant; the. 


larger pair class was captured by Mr. J. E. 
Widener’s brown gelding Gabrael, and 
brown gelding Richmond; the Hoskier pair 
of chestnut geldings, Lord Brilliant and 
Lord Golden, being awarded the blue in the 
smaller class. 

The championship in the small saddle 
class went to Mr. H. E. Peters’s black mare, 
Lady Leona, very skilfully shown earlier 
in the week by Mrs. W. H. Thompson, the 
“over 15: 2” ribbon being borne o by Mr. 
L. Hitchcoek’s bay mare, Dowager, a double 
winner during the week over many horses 
much better than herself. This award 
caused unpleasant comment. 

The hunting championships went to 
Messrs. Hart Brothers’ roan gelding, Rich- 
mond, Gedney Farm’s_ brown gelding, 
Heatherbloom, and Arden Farm’s Sun 
Dance, respectively, in the heavy, middle 
and light weights. 

Among the trotters and road horses, Mr. 
J. F. Gibson’s bay mare, Rosola, won the 
single class, and Mr. J. W. Cooke’s bay 
gelding Altomont, and bay gelding Wilkie 
Patchen the double. 


Batrty reviewed, the. breeding classes 
may be characterized as strikingly below 
what one would expect at a national show; 
and it is much to be deplored, for their own 
sake, that breeders do not make efforts to 
insure proper and plentiful representation 
at this exhibition, where, of all others, for- 
eigners form their opinions of our horses 
by what they see them do at work and by 
the inspection of the animals exhibited as 
typical progenitors. The quality was good 
in spots, however. 

The most noticeable falling off in all re- 
spects was in the hackney classes; and when 
one remembers the impressive displays of 


former years, one can but marvel at the 
present indifference shown by the promoters 
of this type. One wonders what has become 
of all those stalwart, big-boned sires and 
deep, wide, finely turned mares and young- 
sters which to parade so pany be and 
since have been lost to view. If any animal 
could justly exclaim, “Deliver me from my 
friends!” it is surely this horse—always 
misplaced, and absurdly overpraised. 

The trotting breeding classes were onl 
fair, except in one of the colt classes, whic 
contained some very fine specimens of what 
intelligent effort and shrewd judgment will 
— when systematically continued and 
ollowed up. 

The thoroughbred stallion class was, as 
usual, a fizzle, and contained nothing of 
proven merit as a sire, although the winner 
was a fine big horse, full of quality, and 
a type. 

The Whitney prize produced a nondescript 
field of trotters, French coachers and thor- 
oughbreds. It was noticeable only for the 
absence of the best animals we have of these 
breeds. The winner was hardly the sort 
any one would care to use as a sire, and yet 
he was probably the best of the mixed 
lot paraded. To prove anything, entries 
for such a prize should be accompanied by 
three or four of their get. Like does not 
necessarily produce like in horse-breeding. 

The French coachers were, as always, 
below average merit; and in no year but 
one (when Indre and Perfection were 
shown, although the former is a French 
trotter) has this variety been properly 
represented, The small ponies were capital, 
and the larger pony stallion class, headed 
by Dilham Prime Minister, was excellent. 


Tue heavy-harness classes were swamped 
with entries, and the judges were necessa- 
rily much hurried in their work, which, by 


the way, gave general satisfaction. While 
the majority of the ribbons went to veter- 
ans, a few fresh animals received deserved 
recognition, and defeated old winners. The 
general inference was that we are. still 
action mad, and everything else is subordi- 
nate to that accomplishment. Nowhere in 
the world have finer all-round goers been 
seen than at the Garden last month; but 
nowhere, also, has more faulty conformation 
and gait been allowed to receive the honor 
of the various-colored ribbons. Many of 
the horses in the awards were conspicuous 
for the trotting-bred horse’s chief short- 
comings—shallow girth, slack loin, light 
back-ribs, light bone, wide action behind 
and.“dishing,” or wide action, before. Will 
the time ever come when the sturdy, level- 
made, true-actioned, even goer meets official 
recognition? when “hysterics” are rated at 
their true value—as for park classes only? 
The “manners” displayed throughout were 
wonderfully good, and no such collection of 
well-behaved, thoroughly trained horses has 
ever been seen in this country. 

The appointment classes were very fine. 








They betrayed an anxious attention to de- 
tail and the eternal fitness of things, which 
must have proved a delight to those of us 
who cherish ambitions to appear in what 
is arbitrarily designated as “proper form.” 
Nothing finer or more perfect in make, 
shape and finish can be conceived than the 
equipages and equipments, and the aggre- 
gate expense of such vehicles, etc., is enor- 
mous. The four-in-hand and tandem classes 
were especially good, and probably, as a 
whole, these divisions were never stronger. 

Ponies in harness were high class, and 
wonderful, indeed, is the progress made in 
producing and developing these usable and 
useful little beasts. 

The pacing and roadster classes were 
superb all through. 


Tue saddle horses were poor in average 
quality, although the pony classes were 
here again superb in all the heights. The 
decisions of the judge could not be intelli- 
gently followed, and his awards in many 
cases were vigorously objected to. Cer- 
tainly, the “turning down” of some of the 
rejected animals was incomprehensible on 
any line of reasoning. Manners were again 
noticeably excellent throughout, and the 
improvement made in handling and in eques- 
trianism is each year more apparent. 

It may be said here that in these classes, 
as in several others, the veterinary surgeons 
present in the ring were either not con- 
sulted, their verdict was disregarded, or 
their judgment was very lenient, for a 
number of ribbon winners (some of them 
blues and one a championship) were dis- 
tinctly lame; and while the legend of “prac- 
tical soundness” may excuse a multitude of 
shortcomings in that respect, it should not 
qualify lame or sore horses, If so, the veter- 
inary inspection becomes a farce of the most 
laughable kind. Wind, also, should be most 
carefully examined; and there is no better 
place to listen than on any of the turns 
where the average driver or rider takes his 
horse back a little for the “parade” down 
the straight sides past the judges. 

The cavalry classes were good, but know- 
ing spectators were lost in amazement to 
see the judge awarding ribbons to docked 
animals. It is well known that no horse 
will be accepted thus mutilated. I ob- 
served, too, that none were required to be 
ridden with one hand or made to “side step” 
or “passage”—absolutely essential accom- 
plishments for military work. Restrictions 
as to sex also are iron-clad so far as army 
contracts go; and surely mares and stal- 
lions, as in this and other years, should not 
be recognized. These cavalry (and artil- 
lery) classes are most practical if properly 
administered, and they sheuld be promoted 
by the management of every show in the 
land; but Governmental requirements, or 
those of foreign army buyers, must be ex- 
actly complied with. 

It is strange that our polo players will 
not enter their ponies in shows anywhere. 
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Even at Newport, the fountain-head of the 
game, it has been found necessary to aban- 
don such classes, although at show time 
there are probably two hundred polo ponies 
in the city. The entries in the Garden were 
good and tried performers, though few in 
number. 


In a large show like the National S. 
odd that the draft horse is not r 
Nothing was more interesting and inst P 


tive at the Chi Show than these classes ; 
and while breeding divisions would hardly 
fill here, exhibitions of the animals in use 
for heavy draught in this city should prove 
interesting and picturesque. 


Aswe from the Whitney Prize, the four- 
in-hand driving competition, which attracted 
a mixed amateur and Fe agesnainie field, 
was the only “special” calling for mention; 
and it attracted the largest morning crowd 
ever seen at the show. Such competitions 
are praiseworthy, but they would probably 
be more attractive if the two classes of 
drivers were separated, or the “pros” 
obliged to remain in one class while ama- 
teurs might compete against them in it, as 
well as in their own division. 

Special consideration should surely be 
given the rising generation of gentleman 
whips, and they should be encouraged in 
every way, even if old hands have to be 
turned down. ; 

With two or three recognized coaching 
clubs in America, it is absurd to find in 
a park class, where “owner or member of 
coaching club” must drive, that in a field 
of four two teams had to be driven by one 
man, 

The result of the Hyde Cup proves that 
our men are not up to the standard of first- 
class professional work, although, of 
course, ring driving is largely a trick per- 
formance, and Howlett beat them all, hands 
down. 


Tue lessons of the show are many, and 
will suggest themselves to the most careless 
observer. One innovation which is becomin 
sorely needed is the founding of a Nationa 
American Heavy-Harness Horse Breeders’ 
Register (or Association), whereby the 
breeders of these animals may receive the 
recognition due their efforts, the horses 
themselves be readily identified, false pedi- 
grees detected and the heavy-harness horse 
established upon lines of personal merit 
alone, Such qualities, and not certain blood 
lines, should alone render stallions and mares 
eligible; and every animal should stand 
upon its own bottom as an individual, and 
not because it happened to be by This out 
of That. 

Trotter, hackney, thoroughbred, coacher, 
and so forth would all meet upon common 
lines of personal excellence, and upon that 
only. The different Societies now extant 
(and some which are virtually extinct) 
should all co-operate in such an enterprise. 

F. M. Wake. 
















































































































































































































































































































































GOLF 


HERE is an uneasy feeling on the 
part of Old-World golfers that our 
American exaggeration of certain aspects 
of the game may change many of the old- 
fashioned pleasures and customs. Even the 
staid Blackwood’s Magazine, whose editors 
d subalterns have played golf now for 
mtury, comes out with a protest. Other 
ish journals have followed with com- 
ents of the same character. The Bogey 
superstition receives a humorous rebuke at 
St. Andrews, according to one of these 
writers. “What’s Bogey score for this 
hole?” a player asks of his caddie after a 
depressing experience of the long fifth hole 
at St. Andrews. “Bogey doesna play gowff 
here,” was the answer. “But what would 
he take?” persisted the questioner. “Weel, 
sir, it would greatly depend upon wha he 
was playin’. If he was playin’ against 
anither Bogle, it would be a d—d fine match 
to see!” 

We have no wish to balk at innovations 
that are of proved value; on the other hand, 
it must be kept in mind that each game has 
a spirit and a history of its own, and to 
destroy these is to make any and all games 
monotonous. The charm of whist is that 
two must play together as one; the charm 
of poker, to many men, is that each plays 
for his own hand against all the other rob- 
bers. A foursome at golf was for many 
years, and is still in the old home of the 
game, considered to be the most enjoyable 
and most sportsmanlike form of the game. 
Here, on the other hand, it is practically 
impossible on most courses to make up such 
a game. Each man prefers to play his own 
game unhelped or unhindered, as the case 
may be, by a partner. The sociability and 
certainly some of the refinements of the 
game as played in the olden time are thus 
lost. 


Ix place of the milder and wholesomer 
game, good for old and young alike, and 
tempting the physically lazy into the open 
air for an innocently exciting competition, 


we have these endless tournaments. Mugs, 
mugs everywhere, and not a drop of the 
old-time sociability and friendly rivalry. 
Beginning in the spring and lasting, as we 
travel to Florida with the sun, until March, 
it is a pity if every man is not a champion 
or a record-breaker who wields a club. His 
must be a lonely sideboard, indeed, that has 
not a trophy of some kind picked up among 
the hills of Connecticut, the marshes of the 
New England coast or the sands of Florida. 
Like the prizes in the children’s pony class 
at country horse-shows, each child must 
have some kind of a ribbon. So, either 
against Bogey, or with an overwhelming 
handicap, or by some subtler arrangement 
with the Green’s Committee, every man— 
or baby, shall we say?—gets a golfing toy. 
But all this is not golf at all; on the con- 
trary, it is, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, merely a chorus of, to quote that 
estimable politician Colonel Gardiner, “to 
H-ll with golf!” As a war-cry for Tam- 


many, with “Reform” instead of “Golf,” 
this was excellent, being most appropriate 
rhetorically and ethically; but we should 
be rather ashamed than otherwise to see 
golf thus pushed on one side, real golf that 
is!' There are all sorts of beautiful games 
for those who merely wish to gamble, or for 
those who wish to see themselves in the 
newspaper : 


A cap upon my forehead, 
A mug within my hand. 


Ber, it is replied by men who manage the 
finances of certain golf clubs, we must offer 
inducements, or men will not join, men will 
not play, men will not pay. Then, by all 
means, let us have fewer courses, and those 
kept up by men with the real spirit of the 
thing in them—men who are playing not 
for money, nor notoriety, nor for excitement, 
but for rest and change to enable them to 
do better the more important tasks of life. 

It is rumored that we are to have next 
a professional league. This, I hope, will be 
nipped in the bud. I prophesy here and 
now that if the professional golfers form 
a league, that in two years the professional 
golfer will be an affair of the past. That is 
organization along the wrong lines, and will 
prove futile and disastrous to the organ- 
izers. 

I am sorry to hear that Mr. Thomas is 
to resign. It will be no easy task to fill his 
place, and we must have a care in doing so 
to elect a man acceptable to the West as 
well as to the East. Distances are so great 
in our country that it is difficult as it is 
to support a central organization which 
shall be acceptable and efficient to all con- 
cerned. It is apt to be the case in these 
matters that the busy men are too wor 
and the idle men too idle to undertake suc 
a position; but, no doubt, when the time 
comes an idle man who knows how to be 
busy will: be found. 

Mr. Travis continues to win, and has 
again beaten Douglas, and proven himself 
to be a champion, not by accident, but by 
continued and consistent superiority. 

Now that the active season in the North 
has closed, Greens committees should not 
think their duties at an end until playing 
time shall come round again. Apropos of 
which it is opportune to remind them that 
good greens next summer means work this 
winter and spring, especially after the 
break-up of every frost; and there may be 
several. The moment. when the soil yields 
to the warmth is the time to begin to pack 
it down level, lest sunny days steal round 
and harden the upheavals. A good imple- 
ment for this purpose is what is used on the 
cricket fields of England, and known as a 
“mumper.” It is a flat block of heavy wood, 
about 18 inches long by 12 wide and 4 or 5 
inches thick, with a handle inserted at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. Liberally 
applied to beat down the greens, it will do 
the work better than the roller. 

Price CoLyieER. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


HOTOGRAPHY has, at different periods 
since its discovery, been regarded as 
a curiosity, as a joke, as an amusement and 
as a fad. To-day, at any rate, it has 
achieved the position of one of the most 
universally useful arts known to man; and 
to millions it has become almost one of the 
necessaries of life. Nor is the end yet. 
Every day we hear of some advance in the 
art, of some new use to which it may be 
applied. There seems to be absolutely no 
limit to the power of light. Moving at a 
speed compared with which that of lightning 
is snail-like, there is no space of time so 
short in which it could not delineate a pic- 
ture of the universe were there but provided 
the necessary medium on which to depict it. 
Mr. Decombe, of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, has taken photographs in an ex- 
posure of less than the five-millionth part 
of a second; and I doubt not that in a few 
years this record will simply be regarded 
as “pretty good for that period.” 

John Baynes, of Stamford, Conn., has 
invented a new and wonderful method 
whereby the most delicately graded bas- 
relief sculpture can be modelled by means 
of photography; and he believes that even- 
tually heroic statues, beside which the work 
of hammer and chisel will look crude, may 
be produced by the action of light alone. 
The illustration shown herewith, a portrait 
of the inventor himself, represents the first 
exhibited piece of sculpture done by this 
new method; but it does not in any way 
illustrate the whole capability of the proc- 
ess. This specimen was made the exact size 
of a United States silver dollar, so that the 
modelling of the two might be compared. 


Ar tne recent Paris Exposition the only 
exhibit accorded the honor of space in three 
separate departments was a photograph. It 
was the largest ever taken on a single plate, 


being eight feet long by four feet eight 
inches wide. The subject was the “Chicago 
& Alton ‘Limited,’ ” among the handsomest 
trains in the world. This camera requires 
about fifteen men to handle it, weighs 1400 
pounds and measures when extended 20 feet 
by 10 feet by 6 feet. It was made for the 
railroad company. It is fitted with a wide- 
angle lens, with a 514-foot focus, and an- 
other, a rectilinear, with a 10-foot focus. It 


is probably the largest camera in the world, 
and is carried about on a railroad flat-car. 
By no class, perhaps, have the possibili- 
ties’ of photography been more thoroughly 
appreciated than by the out-of-door people. 
Civil engineers and surveyors, explore 
geographers, naturalists, astronomers, art. 
ists, tourists, and hosts of others who | 
a more or less out-of-door life, find a valu- 
able ally in the camera. But even were 
every one of these an artist, the pencil and 
the brush would not be able to keep pace 
with the needs now supplied by the camera. 
I was never so much impressed with this 
fact as when examining the Sella collection 
of photographs of mountain scenery, loaned 
to the Boston Public Library by the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. There were many 
beautiful and most instructive pictures, 
which could not have been produced with 
one-fourth the accuracy of detail in the life- 
time of any artist; yet these in a compara- 
tively short time had been rendered with 
absolute truth by the camera. 


By means of telephotography, the photo- 
graph operator is now able to shoot at long 
range, and obtain detail of distant objects 
quite invisible in pictures taken with an 
ordinary lens. Telephotography has also 
been used in map-making; and cameras, at- 
tached to kites or balloons, and operated by 
electricity or by clockwork, are used in 
making topographical maps and the upper 
surfaces of clouds. 

The description of almost any outdoor fea- 
ture is instantly rendered more than doubly 
clear by a glance at a good photograph, espe- 
cially when the subject under discussion is a 
new one to the person to whom it is described. 
Take, for example, a tree. One might write 
many pages to define its locality, situation, 
surroundings, habits, size, bark, branches, 
twigs and leaves; and, after all, a photo- 
graph, taken in an instant, will convey the 
whole information in a much more satis- 
factory manner. One man who is evidently 
aware of this is Mr. Gifford Pinchot, For- 
ester of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. His bulletins 
are made much more valuable and interest- 
ing by the addition of excellent photographs. 

As an aid to the study of nature, the 
camera is invaluable, and volumes might be 
written on recent photography in this field 
alone. Thanks to the splendid work of 
Frank M. Chapman and others in this coun- 
try, the Keartons in England and Professor 
Robert Collett, of Norway, we are able to 
sit at home at a table and study birds and 
beasts amid their natural surroundings. and 
engaged in their daily occupations. These 
men no longer say to us that a tern alights 
upon her nest in such a way, or that kitti- 
wakes build in such and such situations; 
they say, “Here is a tern alighting at her 
nest;” “here are kittiwakes nesting on the 
rocky headlands of Norway;” “these are 
startled rabbits.” 

ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES. 





FORESTRY 
Conducted by Gifford Pinchot 


FORESTER OF THE UNITED STATES 


i fig great majority of intelligent citizens 
in the United States are to-day 
strongly impressed with the value and im- 
nce of forestry. This fact marks a 
Ge notewerthy change in public opinion, 
mplished within the last ten years. 
Measured by the amount of space given to 
forest matters in the public prints, forestry 
has made most remarkable progress even 
within the last twelve months. 

This interest has been brought about by 
a growing realization of the fact that the 
forests of the country are in a fair way— 
not, it is true, to disappear entirely—but 
to become so impoverished that they will no 
longer play their proper part in promoting 
the growth and prosperity of the nation. 
When we consider that the value of forest 
products stands next to that of agriculture, 
and that it exceeds that of all the mines in 
the country, that forest industries employ 
some half million men, and that in the last 
analysis most of the necessities and a very 
considerable part of the pleasures of life 
would be impossible, on our present plane 
of civilization, without the assistance of the 
forest, we get some conception of what the 
destruction of forests now in progress may 
lead to if it is not checked. When, in addi- 
tion, it is realized that permanently prosper- 
ous agriculture is impossible in the United 
States without permanently prosperous 


forests, the forest question begins to assume 
its real importance. 


LUMBERING AND FIRE. 


Ler us glance for a moment at the actual 
situation. In nearly every part of the 
United States where trees are cut for lum- 
ber the methods of lumbering are destruc- 
tive—that is to say, the reproduction of the 
forest is hindered by the cutting rather than 
helped, as it should be; the value of the 
forest as a producer of wood is diminished, 
and in an enormously large proportion of 
eases fire follows the axe. 

Fire plays the first part in forest destruc- 
tion in the United States. In addition to 
the immense devastation of forests by fire 
which follows lumbering, every year fires 
run over hundreds of thousands of acres 
where lumbering has not gone. Over this 
whole great area young growth is injured or 
destroyed, and very often the old trees perish 
with it. Fires are especially destructive 
wherever the débris of a former forest, left 
by lumbering or by previous fires, still 
eumber ground covered by the young trees 
of a new growth. Young growth in such 
situations is simply doomed; and, with the 
recurring fires, decade after decade of useful 
growth goes for nothing. ; 


TAXATION. 
Aworner most serious danger to the forest 
lies in the premium set upon forest destruc- 
tion-by the distribution of taxes in certain 
parts of the country. In many forest regions, 
taxes on cut-over lands are nominal, while 


the taxes on lands covered with merchant- 
able timber are exceedingly heavy. Instances 
where the annual tax upon standing timber 
is not less than six per cent. of the market 
value of the stumpage are not unknown, and 
slightly lower’ rates are common. The effect 
of this is often to make it utterly impracti- 
cable for owners of timber lands to hold 
them as forests beyond the first moment 
when their timber can profitably be cut off. 
Under such conditions conservative lumber- 
ing, which is forestry, becomes impossible. 

This is the dark side of the picture. 
There are, on the other hand, many forces 
whose tendency is to preserve and perpetu- 
ate the forest. Their existence, however, 
does not in any way. weaken the call for 
forest protection. 


THE REPRODUCTIVENESS OF OUR FOREST 

LANDS. 
Aone the offsets which stand over 
against the dangers that threaten to extin- 
guish the productiveness of forest lands in 
this country, the most important is a qual- 
ity of the forest itself. The reproductive 
power of the greater part of our forest 
lands is strong. There is a constant and, 
when unhindered, a successful effort of 
nature to replace by young trees the old 
ones which are continually destroyed. To 
this process, unceasingly repeated through 
hundreds or thousands of centuries, we owe 
the forests of the present day, and to it the 
forests of the future will, of course, be due. 
If human intervention were excluded, the 
forest itself would take care of its own 
future. With a reasonable balance between 
destruction and protection it will still do so 
when civilization comes in’ contact with the 
forest. 


PRACTICAL LUMBERMEN INCREASING. 


SECOND offset is the widespread public 
interest above mentioned, which is beginning 
to become effective not only in legislation, 
but, and this is of far greater value, in 
leading to practical action by individual 
forest owners. “Get rid of the timber” is 
no longer the unquestioned axiom that it 
was.: To cut the timber and yet save the 
forest looms up as a clearer and clearer 
possibility in the minds of timber owners, 
and the examples of the practical lumber- 
men who are handling their forest lands 
along the lines of practical forestry are 
multiplying with most gratifying rapidity 
both in numbers and in force. It is through 
the enlightened self-interest of the owners 
of timber land, even more than by legisla- . 
tion, or by the press, or by public sentiment 
itself, that our forests must actually be 
saved. 

These are, briefly, the principal forces 
which are at, work for and against forest 
preservation in the United States. How 


‘they are working out and how they may be 


guided toward better work T hope to discuss 
in subsequent numbers of © TING, 





A GUN ROOM CAUSERIE 


A SHORT CARTRIDGE WANTED 

‘EE the sportsman possessing scientific 

instinct there is something very irritat- 
ing in the dominance of the ordinary standard 
cartridge. Eley and Daw, two enterprising 
manufacturers of long ago, brought it from 
France, and by adopting its size for their 
own wares, created the standard cartridge 
case. Mathematically, it is not what it 
ought to be. Its dimensions are wrong both 
in relation to its contents and the capacity 
of the barrel in which it is fired. Still, it 
persists. The conveniences arising from 
extensive use are greater than the advan- 
tages expected from a change. The extra 
long cartridge did little to threaten the 
supremacy of the standard length. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the short cartridge 
will prove a serious rival. 

Time was when, given a gun of a certain 
calibre, the right load was found for it, and 
adopted. Now, if there is any one rule that 
governs the general construction of shot- 
guns, it is that each gun is built of such 
dimensions as will best serve to shoot a 
given charge. In old days one measured 
the charge by the number of fingers’ breadth 
the ramrod projected from the muzzle; with 
the early breechloaders the maximum load 
was determined by the length of the stand- 
ard cartridge case. A quarter of a century 
ago choke-boring was adopted, and the 


shooting of guns improved; new explosives, 
hard shot, accurate loading and many things 
of less importance all contributed to a bet- 
ter performance at targets and game. 


The 
cartridge case remained of the same size. 
Adherence to the standard cramped gun- 
makers and hindered the development of 
sporting explosives. Pigeon shooters broke 
away from the bonds by. using extra long 
cases in special weapons; but their require- 
ments were of a special kind, and the 
lengthening of the case was much the same 
sort of thing as yacht designers resort to 
in order to get the greatest advantage with 
a certain rule of measurement. Their 
efforts have had but little practical effect 
upon ship-building, and pigeon guns and 
cartridges are not generally used for game 
shooting. 


ITH guns and explosives the tendency is 
towards concentration. Guns are made 
lighter, shorter and handier; modern explo- 
sives increase in strength as they diminish 
in bulk, and loads are smaller than they 
were. A cartridge case of the standard 
length is not required in order to obtain 
the best shooting with the standard charge 
and load. No advantage is derived from 
filling up with wadding; the cartridge case 
ought to be shorter, and the chamber 
shorter, too. Guns specially built for short 
cartridges would meet all the ordinary re- 
quirements of sportsmen. Without sacrific- 
ing the shooting qualities, the barrels might 
be shorter, the gun, therefore, handier and 
better balanced; and, possibly, other ad- 
vantages developed which at present are 
not apparent. ti, 


Every one who has used the two-inch 
cartridges in ordinary guns has found the 
advantage of the shorter case. The car- 
tridges are lighter, they extract better and 
they are cheaper. On the other hand, there 
is the risk—a slight one, certainly—that 
the shot may ball occasionally. That risk 


would be avoided if the guns were specially =~ 


chambered for the short cases, but the short 
chamber in the gun of ordinary dimensions 
would not be so advantageous as a gun built 
throughout to use a short cartridge and 
no other. It is this last that is specially 
recommended to sportsmen and gunmakers. 
Apparently, the short cartridges perform 
well in the ordinary gun, choke-bored or 
cylinder. 


Ir does not follow that the cartridge good 
enough for shooting early in the season will 
prove effective when birds are wild and 
heavily feathered. - Whether the short car- 
tridges are good enough all round or not 
in nowise affects the contention that they 
are all-sufficient for early shooting. The 
man who of necessity carries a good all- 
round gun on every occasion will not deny 
that sometimes he has too much gun; and 
if the short cartridge did no more than 
lessen our burden when the days are long 
and the weather hot, sportsmen would 
grateful. For those sportsmen who special- 
ize, a gun for the two-inch cartridge will 
become as indispensable for September 
shooting as a trout-rod is to the flyfisher. 
The full advantages are not to be had in 
any other way: It will not do to choose 
a smaller bore as being the al of the 
larger bore with the shorter cattridge; for 
the smaller bore, whether 16 or 20, is 
equally with the 12 burdened with a ear- 
tridge too long for the best shooting that 
can be obtained with it when using the best 
modern ammunition. Some day, doubtless, 
two-inch cartridges will be procurable in 
these gauges also. 

Cartridges are very much better made 
than they used to be. They are of better 
material, and improved processes of manu- 
facture have increased the strength, uni- 
formity and finish; but they are not perfect. 
Cases wholly of metal have their advantages 
even as paper ones have. Possibly the right 
material has not yet been found. Celluloid 
has been mentioned, and it may ultimately 
be made efficient. It is stiff, light, elastic, 
and has a good surface; its present difficul- 
ties are* liability to combustibility, and it 
is pervious to water. Whatever material is 
next tried, and there have been many futile 
essays during the past decade, the object 
should be to provide a shorter and lighter 
cartridge case than any at present in use. 
Whether it can be easily loaded by sports- 
men is not now a matter of much impor- 
tance; and as to the cost, that even is of 
less moment than it was, for sportsmen are 
always ready to purchase anything which is 
really advantageous. 

Wirt GIRRARE, 








FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Handbook of Figure Skating. By George 
H. Browne, A.M. (Harvard), of the Cam- 
bridge Skating Club. Springfield, Mass.: 
Barney & Berry. 


HIS is an eminently practical treatise, 
published in a form so convenient that 
» skaters who wish to follow its teachings on 
© the ice can carry it handily in the pocket. 
~ The six hundred illustrative diagrams show 
with utmost clearness just what the skater 
wants to know concerning the details of 
each figure to be mastered. The book is 
divided into three parts: Part I. What to 
Do, containing an account of the several 
national methods; Part II. What to Do It 
With, The elements, the strokes and the 
types of combinations; Part III. How, to 
Do It. Brief hints and cautions. It is a 
book serviceable to the expert as well 2s to 
the novice. 


Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers. By John 
Burroughs, with fifteen’ illustrations in 
colors, after Audubon, and a frontispiece 
from life. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Waar Mr. Burroughs studies he masters, 
and what he knows he communicates to his 
readers. In Squirrels and Other Fur-Bear- 
ers he literally takes one with him to the 
haunts of the humbler wild folk—the squir- 
rel, chipmunk, woodchuck, musk-rat, skunk, 
weasel, mink, raccoon, the opossum and the 
little mice; and by his friendly aid one can 
see things that only a patiently long ob- 
server and a lover of this little phase of life 
would discover. Audubon’s colored plates 
complete the story with a faithfulness that 
the photograph could scarcely excel and an 
artistic toueh which the camera lacks. 


Along French Byways. Written and illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson. The Macmillan 
Company. 


R. JOHNSON has three qualifications for 
making a book of travel—a camera he knows 
how to use, a stroller’s disposition and a 
happy knack of making friends where’er he 
be. This combination has enabled him to 
embellish a wide circuit of France. Whether 
he be in his little inn on the borders of the 
forest of Chantilly, studying child life and 
thrift, or amidst the models that inspired 
Millet at Barbizon, searching for the battle- 
field of Poitiers, wandering through Dom- 
remy, the home of Joan of Afc; or amidst 
the pilgrims of Lourdes, the city of modern 
miracles, or homeward bound by the West 
coast to St. Malo and Mount St. Michaels, 
he has pen pictures that are fresh, interest- 
ing and useful, and camera notes that are 
enticing. 


Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and 
Gun: By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy, 
with illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Me. GaTHORNE-Harpy is a type of thou- 
sands of men who are busy ten months in 
the year in matters of law or state, or 
medicine or other intellectual occupations, 


and every autumn hie them away to some 
favorite northern river or moor or forest 
to tighten up the machinery of the brain. 
There is many a lesson to Americans in his 
narrative, on the practical results and the 
monetary value of the preservation of our 
native wilds. Future generations, even more 
than the present, will reap the rich rewards 
or suffer the dire consequences of our present 
policy. There is no reason why our native 
northern tracts should not for untold gen- 
erations yield the rich harvest of health 
and wealth that Mr. Hardy testifies to in 
Autumns in Argyleshire. 


Memories of the Months (second series). 
By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. Edward Arnold. 


HESE Memories have little relation to 
months as units of time beyond the fact 
that each of them treats of some subject 
of more or less pertinence to that season 
of the year. They are an almost unique 
collection of short essays or reflections from 
the author’s commonplace book on subjects, 
many of which will appeal, straight and 
powerful, to the sportsman, and all of them 
to the country gentleman. They are wise, 
witty and pertinent, and range from natural 
laws wide as the universe to the humble 
mole; from a city window flower-box to the 
forest ranges. Nothing in country walks 
or in the field shooting or by the waterside 
fishing, escapes paying tribute or yielding 
some pleasant minutes to the observer and 
his readers. It is impossible to analyze the 
Memories; they can only be enjoyed, and 
that over and over again. 


In and Around the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River in Arizona. By George 
Wharton James, with numerous illustra- 
tions. Little, Brown & Co. 


HERE is a ring of actuality about this 
book, the growth of ten years’ visits, and 
an accumulation of facts never before gath- 
ered on the subject. The newest trails and 
methods of exploiting the numerous canyons 
are given, as well as the more ancient but 
now less used ones. The work bears the 
earmark of the author’s admission that it 
was jotted down from day to day and in more 
divers places, perhaps, than any other book 
ever was. But while this method ensured 
accuracy, it did not tend towards method; 
and the reader has often to piece his matter 
together for himself. The illustrations are 
from photographs, the result of much pains- 
taking, and they are very successful. 


Soiling, Ensilage and Stake Construction. 
By Frank Sherman Peer, with illustrations. 
New York: M. F. Mansfield. 


Me. Peer does not farm for pleasure, but 
for his daily bread and the profit there is 
in it; and this book relates his experiences 
in growing and storing, soiling and ensilage 
crops, and gives the latest and most eco- 
nomical methods of summer and winter 
feeding of live farm stock and their manage- 
ment and stabling. . 





THE THOROUGHBRED 


HE superiority of the American style 
of riding continued in remarkable 
evidence up to the close of the English rac- 
ing season of 1900, and for the first time 
in history a foreign-born rider heads the 
list of winning jockeys, this honor having 
been secured by the American Lester Reiff. 
The notable achievements of the other 
American jockeys have been previously 
commented upon here, but it is especially 
significant to note the greatly improved 
riding of such English jockeys as have been 
wise enough to adopt the “American seat.” 
It is, therefore, not surprising to learn that 
Mornington Cannon, who is probably Eng- 
land’s most competent horseman, intends to 
practise @ la American during the winter, 
and it may be confidently expected that this 
rider will reassume the supremacy another 
year if he remodels his technique upon the 
lines of the Reiff brothers, Sloan, Maher, 
et al. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that the 
foreign demand for American jockeys shows 
no signs of abatement, and it is especially 
remarkable that Fred Taral and Samuel 
Doggett should have recently secured re- 
munerative engagements to ride in Austria 
in 1901. Both jockeys have been compara- 
tive “back numbers” in their own land of 
late years, and yet their respective Austrian 
retainers are $6000 and $8000! Verily, the 
future of the American jockey abroad is 
particularly rosy when such plums can be 
picked by Taral and Doggett; and it is to 
be hoped that they and all the recently 
exported American jockeys will have the 
good sense to behave themselves. In this 
respect, however, the situation in England 
is not particularly encouraging for one or 
more “originals’”—Sloan, Martin and Rigby 
—inasmuch as there exists a well-defined 
suspicion that some or all of this trio will 
be refused licenses in 1901. They will have 
only themselves to blame if this proves to 
be the case; for, despite all the recent hys- 
terical utterances of American newspapers, 
the turf history of England proves, beyond 
question, that all foreigners who conduct 
themselves properly find there a thoroughly 
fair field 

Lord Durham’s attack upon American 
jockeys “and their followers,” in the course 
of a speech before the English Jockey Club 
in October, precipitated the most exciting 
controversy in the history of the turf in an 
international sense. “Doping,” “electric 
saddles” and various other illegitimate de- 
vices have since been ascribed to some 
American trainers and jockeys, although no 
official action has been reported up to the 
time of writing these lines. The outcome. 
however, may be awaited with perfect confi- 
dence, for the English officials are thor- 
oughly able to deal with these serious mat- 
ters. Inasmuch as American turf authorities 
have found it necessary to pass rules against 
these practices, it is in no way an invidious 
distinction if our English cousins ‘are 
equally anxious to debar such. 


Tue California race-courses at Oakland 
and Tanforan Park are experiencing unusual 
success thus far with their winter meetings ; 
and, were it not for their tendency to en- 
courage the early racing of two-year-olds, 
no fault could be found with these associa- 
tions on the ‘Pacific. slope. They certainly 
afford a splendid opportunity for many 
horses to. provide towards the maintenance 
of their stables, and the class of racing is 
really very fair on the average. Then, too, 
the race-courses are verily perfect in matters 
of arrangement and detail. It is a great 
pity, however, that their racing of two-year- 
olds should begin virtually with the first 
day of the new year. The day is coming 
when the formation of a national jockey 
club will be a positive necessity, if only for 
the regulation of this’ one matter, in the 
interests of both the racing and breeding 
departments of turf activity. 


HE autumn racing on Jockey Club tracks 
in America was somewhat lacking in the 
interest of former years. Too. many of the 
better class of horses were either hors de 
combat or under orders for shipment to 
England, and their absence from the pro- 
grammes was severely felt. The Empire 
City race-course at Yonkers was inaugu- 
rated as a “running track” by a two weeks’ 
meeting of comparatively moderate sport, 
about the only significance attaching to it 
being the demonstration of two facts— 
namely: First, that the race-course itself 
is thoroughly satisfactory as mile tracks 
go; and, second, that some improved facili- 
ties must be arranged for the transportation 
of the metropolitan racéqoalel it. Our 
English cousins may take kindly to a cross- 
country trip to and from the railway and 
the race-course, but Americans are not 
educated to that sort of prelude and post- 
lude in connection with a day’s racing. 


HE turf feature of the autumn in 
America has been the announcement of the 
Century Stakes, the new fixture of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club. The race is to 
be for three-year-olds and upwards at one 
mile and a half, each horse carrying weight 
for age, and its guaranteed value will ‘be 
$10,000 in 1901, $15,000 in 1902 and $20,000 
in 1903. The American turf has awakened 
none too early to the necessity for valuable 
races of this character, and the best inter- 
ests of the sport demand a duplication of 
the C. I..J. C.’s policy by every other impor- 
tant Eastern association. Such a policy, 
had it been already in operation, would 
surely have prevented the recent exporta- 
tions of high-class American-bred racers to 
England. The ownership of really good 
horses has always been encouraged in Eng- 
land by the liberal representation of weight 
for age races. In America, however, the 
tendency has for a decade or so been too 
strongly towards handicaps, in which the 
first-class horses are naturally required to 
shoulder heavy burdens. 

W. H. Rowe. 








